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Preface and Acknowledgments 


Embarking upon this study I hoped to understand what the Union of 
Brest was in its time and context and how and why it occurred. I was 
motivated by spiritual concerns as well as purely intellectual interests. 
Pained and puzzled by the history of Christian disunity—particulary 
from the perspective of the Ukrainian religious experience—I became 
convinced that an examination of the relationship between the 
metropolitanate of Kyiv and the patriarchate of Constantinople provides 
an indispensable foundation for understanding confessional relations in 
the Ukrainian context. Here I tried to present an early-modern stage of 
this ongoing relationship, one that recently—after the manuscript was 
substantially complete—has taken on new importance, maybe new life. 
Evaluation of the Union of Brest has largely been made through the 
prism of confessional allegiances. This has hampered the development 
of a consensus about what the Union was as well as how and why it 
happened. In this book I sought to avoid judgments, confessional or 
otherwise, that cloud historical understanding. I hope that this reticence 
will be welcome and that this study will contribute to the formation of 
the kind of consensus concerning history that is a prerequisite for 
confessional reconciliation. 

On taking leave of a topic that has held my attention for over a decade 
and moving on to study the heirs of the Union of Brest in the most recent 
times I am struck by the parallels between the atmosphere in which the 
Kyivan Church lived then and lives now. The monumental upheaval in 
European society at the time of the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation/Catholic Reform is in many ways analogous to that in post- 
communist Europe; the proliferation of printing—to the computer and 
video revolution; the exuberance of the Baroque—to the poly-(or caco-) 
phony of contemporary art and popular culture. The end of the sixteenth 
century saw the influx into Eastern Europe of Western values and 
mentalities. On the eve of the twenty-first, they are being globalized. 
Besides aggressive missions of new Protestant movements and semi-(or 
non-)Christian denominations or sects (in the sociological sense of the 
term), both periods bear witness to a re-integrating, post-conciliar Ca- 
tholicism. In East Slavic lands this is oriented towards conversion or re- 
evangelization and has a strong Polish component. As then, so today, the 
patriarchate of Constantinople is struggling for survival. The late-six- 
teenth-century crisis in Greek Orthodoxy under the Tourkokratia finds 
echoes in the defensive stance of world Orthodoxy after a century of 
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totalitarian persecution. Then the Russian Orthodox suspicion of and 
reaction to Western ways and values was a pre-imperial stance while 
today it is conditioned by historical nostalgias for a lost imperial past. 
Hierarchical weakness and a search for identity in the Ruthenian Church 
of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth find analogues in independent 
Ukraine in the renascent post-underground Greco-Catholic Church and 
in the volatility and division in Orthodox ecclesiastical leadership. 
Finally, the accent on spiritual concerns and the personalization of 
religious faith and practice in the last decades of the sixteenth century are 
variously mirrored by the profound spiritual hunger amidst the populace 
in contemporary post-communist societies. Separated by four centuries 
the early- and post-modern ages are worlds apart and yet strangely 
similar. The evident paradigmatic analogies between the circumstances 
prevailing in Ukraine and elsewhere in the former Soviet Union on the 
eve of the third millennium and in the world of the Union of Brest four 
centuries ago suggest the relevance of historical study. This book was 
written to explain events four hundred years ago. But maybe the story of 
the genesis of the Union of Brest can also offer perspective and new 
insight on the challenges of today. 


* * 
cS 


This volume is not only the culmination of a long process of research, 
writing, and editing. It reflects rich experiences that have been for me 
both trying and fascinating and personal relations that have been pro- 
found and formative. The book’s gestation began during my studies at 
Harvard University under the direction of an interdepartmental commit- 
tee of inspiring and challenging faculty to whom I am greatly indebted. 
Edward L. Keenan served as my thesis advisor. Iam most grateful to him 
for sharing with me his intimate knowledge of and original perspective 
on East Slavic history, literature, and culture, and for his genial encour- 
agement, stimulating insight, and criticism during the arduous disserta- 
tion process. To Ihor Sevéenko, my second reader, I am beholden for 
what I have learned of Byzantium, for the unforgettable experience of 
his seminars, for his keen comments on my texts, and support during the 
years when I was revising my thesis. Omeljan Pritsak, the first director 
of the Ukrainian Research Institute, where many scholars and graduate 
students found a home, made it all seem possible during that first, brief 
encounter in Piazza San Pietro sixteen years ago. I thank him for his 
contagious enthusiasm for scholarship, spirited pedagogy, and critique 
of my drafts. I am grateful to George G. Grabowicz, chairman of my 
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faculty committee, for invigorating courses in Ukrainian literature and 
for his gracious support throughout my studies. I express my apprecia- 
tion to Horace Lunt for the rigor of his philological method, which he 
shared with me generously in a series of intimate classes on East Slavic 
historical linguistics. Beginning in the summer of 1982 with my first 
inquiries concerning graduate studies at Harvard, through courses and 
examinations in Ukrainian and Polish history, in the conceptualization 
of the thesis and its revision into a book, and in my scholarly endeavors 
in Ukraine I have enjoyed the singular solicitude and support from Frank 
E. Sysyn, mentor and friend. To him I am most grateful. I thank also 
Lubomyr Hajda whose advice, assistance, and friendship has sustained 
me from the beginning of my stay in Cambridge through to the appear- 
ance of this volume. 

I express my heartfelt thanks to guides and friends, Frs. Darr 
Schoenhofen, Brian E. Daley SJ, Archimandrite Boniface Luykx, 
Toma’ Spidlik SJ, Marko Ivan Rupnik SJ, Claudio Gugerotti, and 
especially the late Henri J. M. Nouwen who not only offered valuable 
insight regarding my academic pursuits, but taught me things that will 
endure and bring fruit long after the book is forgotten. My dear friends 
at the Sheptytsky Institute for Eastern Christian Studies, St. Paul Uni- 
versity, Frs. Andriy Chirovsky, Peter Galadza, and Andrew Onuferko, 
and Frs. Robert Taft SJ, Serge Keleher, Ihor Harasym OSBM, Marko 
Skirka OSBM, Bohdan Panczak, and Mark Morozowich all have en- 
gaged me in countless discussions regarding the Eastern Christian 
religious experience teaching me much about Church history and con- 
tributing to the final form of this book. During and after my move to 
Ukraine six years ago Iaroslav Hrytsak has encouraged all of my 
scholarly endeavors. My new family and colleagues at the Institute of 
Church History and the L’viv Theological Academy, particularly Fr. 
Mykhailo Dymyd and Oleh Turii, have helped me find a home and a 
stimulating context for academic activity. 

I would have never embarked on academic pursuits if it had not been 
for the example, witness, and blessing of His Beatitude Confessor and 
Patriarch losyf Slipyj, of blessed memory. To him, as well as to his co- 
workers who served as my teachers at the Ukrainian Catholic University 
in Rome, Their Graces Bishops Ivan (Choma) and Lubomyr (Husar), 
Frs. Ivan Muzyezka, Iwan Dacko, and Thor Monéak, I am most grateful. 
Fr. Porphirij Pidruényj OSBM first encouraged me to explore the con- 
text of the Union of Brest and along with S. Sophia Senyk offered valued 
advice and spiritual support. 
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Many colleagues and friends have read and criticized sections of the 
typescript or offered assistance in translating difficult texts. [ express 
my appreciation to Maria Campatelli, laroslav Dashkevych, Mikhail 
Vladimirovich Dmitriev, Boris Nikolaievich Floria, Maria Hablevych, 
Uliana Holovach, Jaroslav Isaievych, Dariusz Kolodziejczyk, Roman 
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Riedlmayer, Ewa Rybalt, Alexander Sich, Ihor Skochylias, the late 
Bohdan Strumifski, Francis J. Thomson, and Jeffrey Wills. Many of the 
above participated in the eighteen symposia on the Union of Brest 
organized by the Institute of Church History in Ukraine and Poland in 
1994—96 that generated stimulating discussions helping me refine my 
arguments, even after the text was submitted for publication in 1994. 
During the long pre-publication period, extended because administra- 
tive responsibilities delayed my revisions, the dissertation which formed 
the basis for this book circulated for six years in some two score copies 
(known to me). It is gratifying to see its influence. I appreciate now more 
than ever the industry, intuitiveness, and conscientiousness of other 
scholars and previous students of the Union of Brest. My debt to them is 
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ceived from the Ukrainian Studies Fund staff, especially the late Fr. 
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Note on Terminology 


Geographical names and ethnic, linguistic, political, and ecclesiastical 
terms present a special problem for the historian of the pre-modern East 
Slavic world who seeks clarity and specificity of expression. Historical 
developments among the East Slavs often led to changes in terminology 
that present a challenge for the scholar seeking to represent historical 
nuances faithfully. The use of designations based on modern national, 
political or religious identities can be anachronistic and misleading; on the 
other hand, narrow terminological categories that obscure real historical 
continuities can be pedantic. 

Here “Ukraine, Ukrainian” and “Belarus’, Belarusian” are used primarily 
when referring to geography; “Ruthenian” (for rusyn, rus'kyi, Rus’) when 
referring to linguistic, cultural, or ecclesiastical matters. Place-names are 
those of the language of the state in which the city or town is currently 
found, except where a well-established form exists in English—thus 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Brest, but L’viv, Vilnius, Polatsk (and not Lvov, 
Lwéw, Lemberg; Wilno, Vilna; Polotsk, Potock). The three exceptions are 
Peremyshl (Przemysl) and Kholm (Chetm) now in Poland, referred to 
almost exclusively as seats of Eastern Christian bishoprics, and Kyiv, 
which, although long known in English through the Russian spelling Kiev, 
is now increasingly accepted in its Ukrainian form. The terms “Muscovy” 
and “Muscovite” are generally used instead of “Russia” and “Russian,” in 
any late-medieval and early-modern context. ° 

The Greek term hé Rhdssia and its adjectival derivatives are translated 
according to context: when referring to sixteenth-century ecclesiastical or 
political titles, tés pasés Rhdssias is translated as “of all Rus’; when 
referring to the Muscovite polity or people, as “Muscovy” or “Muscovite.” 
Slavic and Greek transliteration follows the modified Library of Congress 
system, except again where a well-established English form is available 
(e.g., Tsar Ivan, but John Chrysostom; Petr Nashchokin, but Peter Mohyla). 
The names of Kyivan metropolitans of Slavic origin are rendered according 
to the Ruthenian pronunciation of Church Slavonic. The magisterial Oxford 
Dictionary of Byzantium has served as a general guide for other proper 
names of Greek origin: Arsenios, Christophoros, Dionysios, Hierotheos, 
Ignatios, Makarios, Meletios, Paisios, Stephanos, Theoleptos, but Cyril, 
Jeremiah, Joachim, Isidore, Gregory, and Sylvester. Because the Greek and 
Slavic sources generally refer to the Ottoman capital, Istanbul, by its 
Byzantine Greek name Constantinople, the latter will be used throughout. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Late-Medieval Metropolitanate of Kyiv 
and the Patriarchate of Constantinople 


From the time of Volodimer and the establishment of the Church in 
Rus’, the Kyivan metropolitanate' was a daughter Church of the patri- 
archate of Constantinople.? Hierarchically subordinated, spiritually in- 
debted, culturally dependent, and liturgically united, Kyiv was solidly a 
part of the greater Byzantine Orthodox world—part but not necessarily 
partner. The sole emperor of the Romans, the territories that he gov- 
erned directly (that is, the Byzantine Empire proper), and Greek lan- 
guage and culture had primacy. Kyivan Rus’ and its Church were 
latecomers to the Christian world, and from the perspective of the 
Byzantines remained provincial and barbarian. The Byzantines ex- 
pounded an ideology of superiority to which their neighbors generally 
acquiesced. Despite the inheritance from Byzantium of a rich patri- 
mony that included the structure and organization of the Church, its 
sacramental life, the scriptural and liturgical corpus, and architectural 
and artistic models, all of which heralded a new legitimacy of Rus’ in 
the community of Christian polities, the acceptance of the Kyivan 
polity into the Byzantine cultural and intellectual realm was hardly 
complete. Most of the Byzantine high literary genres, such as history or 
philosophical and properly theological works (as opposed to chronicles 
and homilies, canonical instruction, or popular exegesis), most of its 
scientific treatises and other secular writing, as well as the works of 
classical antiquity that received new attention during the Byzantine 
renaissance of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, were never translated 
into Church Slavonic and hence had no influence on Rus’ culture.? 

In addition to its Byzantine legacy, the Kyivan state was open to 
influences from the Eurasian steppe, the Baltic north, and Catholic 
West Slavdom through commerce, combat, and diplomacy. These con- 
tacts, combined with a growing sense of political power, resulted in 
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indigenous desiderata for the Rus’ polity, society, and Church that were 
soon reflected in their interaction with Byzantium. Tensions between 
Kyiv and Constantinople were already evident when the Rus’ disre- 
garded Constantinople’s prerogative to select Kyivan metropolitans 
and installed their own choices (Marion in 1051 and Klym Smoliatych 
in 1147)* without Constantinople’s approval.° But aside from these 
rare exceptions, the Kyivan metropolitanate, led by Byzantine-ap- 
pointed hierarchs following Byzantine imperial policy, continued to 
take its cue from the patriarchate of Constantinople.® 

The late medieval political restructuring of the borderland between 
Europe and Asia, spurred by the rise of the Mongol Empire, affected 
the constitution of the Kyivan metropolitanate and created a new con- 
text for its relations with Constantinople.’ In the fourteenth and the 
first decades of the fifteenth century, Kyivan Rus’ and the Galician- 
Volhynian principality gradually declined, and the Rus’ lands were 
annexed by neighboring states. The Grand Duchy of Lithuania was the 
major beneficiary, progressively absorbing first Belarusian lands, then 
most of Volhynia and the central Ukrainian territories on both sides of 
the Dnipro (Dnieper). After the extinction of its dynasty, Galicia (along 
with western Volhynia) fell to the Kingdom of Poland in 1349, though 
it preserved some measure of autonomy until 1387. During the last 
decades of the fourteenth and over the course of the fifteenth century, 
the northeastern lands of Rus’ came increasingly under the control of 
the Muscovite principality. With the territory of the Kyivan metro- 
politanate divided between three states,® it was in the interest of each to 
press its case before the patriarchate of Constantinople regarding the 
residence and jurisdiction of the Kyivan metropolitan.’ 

In 1299/1300, Metropolitan Maximos (1283-1305) abandoned Kyiv 
for Vladimir-on-the-Kliaz‘ma.!° The ancient heartland of Rus’ and spe- 
cifically Kyiv itself, the seat of the Rus’ metropolitans, located just 
north of the border between the forest and steppe zones of the eastern 
European land mass, was particularly exposed to attacks by nomads 
striking from the vast plains to the south.'' Although his predecessor 
Kyryll II (1242/7-81) had intermittently resided in towns to the north, 
Maximos’ permanent departure set a precedent. It is not clear what 
actually prompted his move. The Tatars had sacked Kyiv in 1240, fifty- 
nine years before Maximos’ departure, and had remained a constant 
threat to Kyivan and Galician-Volhynian lands and settlements. On the 
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other hand, northeastern Rus’ was under Mongol tutelage and also 
suffered from the Tatars, enduring at least sixteen punitive incursions 
between 1273 and 1298. The northeastern towns, including Vladimir 
and Moscow, were raided as late as 1293, with Moscow suffering 
another sack in 1298. Therefore the Galician-Volhynian principality 
would seem to have been the most likely refuge.!* Maximos’ successor 
Metropolitan Peter (1308-26) transferred his residence to Moscow in 
1326 and left a testament enjoining his heirs on the throne to remain 
there." 

Eventually, numerous Rus’ boyar clans from what are today Belaru- 
sian and Ukrainian lands also began rendering service to the Muscovite 
principality as or after it expanded. This shift in loyalty and the 
metropolitan’s move to northeastern Rus’ were at once a consequence 
of the decay of the Rus’ polity and their social and economic institu- 
tions in Ukraine and Belarus’, and at the same time a cause of subse- 
quent Ruthenian political and cultural impotence. 

The Lithuanian grand princes, especially before their conversion to 
Roman Catholicism, tried to induce the patriarchs of Constantinople to 
appoint a metropolitan to reside in Kyiv, but although they were spo- 
radically successful, they were not able to secure a continuous succes- 
sion of Kyivan metropolitans in the Grand Duchy. Moscow enjoyed 
Constantinople’s favor, and the patriarchate generally maintained a 
policy of appointing only one metropolitan for all the East Slavic 
Orthodox lands.'* Consequently, for most of the fourteenth and the 
first half of the fifteenth centuries the Orthodox Church in the Grand | 
Duchy was nominally subject to a metropolitan residing in Muscovy. 
This state of affairs not only frustrated Lithuanian political ambitions 
but also generated considerable resentment, eventually expressed ex- 
plicitly, amidst ecclesiastical spheres in the Grand Duchy. 

The contentiousness between Muscovy and Lithuania and the fluc- 
tuations in Constantinopolitan policy are illustrated by the career of 
Metropolitan Kyprian (1375-1406, with interruptions). Kyprian, a Bul- 
garian monk, was consecrated “metropolitan of Kyiv, Rus’, and 
Lithuania” in Constantinople in 1375 despite the fact that the “metro- 
politan of Kyiv and all Rus” Alexios was still alive. Patriarch 
Philotheos’ justification for such an irregular act was that Alexios was 
too firmly tied to the interests of Muscovy and was neglecting his 
Lithuanian territories. As long as Alexios was alive, Kyprian was to 
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serve the Lithuanian lands. When Alexios died, Kyprian was to assume 
the title and responsibility of “metropolitan of all Rus’.”!® Instead, a 
protracted struggle over control of the metropolitanate ensued. Because 
of political changes in Byzantium, Kyprian, who spent two years in 
Kyiv, lost the support of Constantinople and was then also rejected in 
Moscow, where he was viewed as a threat to the ambitions of a radi- 
cally anti-Lithuanian boyar party seeking a metropolitanate separate 
from the Lithuanian lands. In Moscow Mikhail-Mitiai had assumed the 
metropolitan’s title and Kyprian was arrested and publicly humiliated 
when he arrived in 1378. After leaving Muscovy Kyprian excommuni- 
cated his opponents. Traveling with a Muscovite delegation seeking 
patriarchal arbitration Mitiai died just before landing in Constan- 
tinople—his ship was already in the Bosporos. Neilos, the new patri- 
arch, then ordained Archimandrite Pimen, a member of the Mitiai’s 
entourage, metropolitan of Kyiv and Great Rus. 

A synod held in Constantinople in 1380 portrayed Kyprian as a 
pawn of Lithuania who deceived Philotheos. The synod restricted his 
jurisdiction to “Lithuania and Little Rus” and decreed that the unity of 
the metropolitanate was to be reconstituted under Pimen after the death 
of Kyprian. In 1380-81 the Muscovite attitude towards Kyprian was 
reversed; the metropolitan was acknowledged, summoned to Moscow 
by Grand Prince Dmitrii, and honorably received in May 1381. Pimen, 
who returned from Constantinople in the fall, was arrested and impris- 


oned, and Kyprian displaced the hierarch appointed by Constantinople. — 


However, when Muscovy came under serious threat from the Tatars 
because Kyprian had never payed them the requisite obeisances, he 
became a political liability and Dmitrii reinstated Pimen. Yet another 
policy shift led Muscovy to seek a replacement for both Kyprian and 
Pimen, and Dionisii, bishop of Suzdal’, was entrusted by Constan- 
tinople with the administration of the metropolitanate. The confusion 
continued throughout the 1380s, ending only after the death of Dionisit 
in 1385 and Pimen and Dmitrii, both in 1389. The following year 
Kyprian assumed the metropolitan seat in Moscow ruling over a uni- 
fied province until his death in 1406."7 

In the Galician-Volhynian principality a separate metropolitanate of 
Halych was established in the first years of the fourteenth century, with 
Volodymyr-in-Volhynia, Kholm, Peremyshl’, Luts‘k, and Turati as its 
subordinate dioceses. Its status, however, was even more tenuous than 
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that of the metropolitanate that eluded the Lithuanian grand princes, 
and it too was contested by the metropolitans of Kyiv resident in 
Moscow, who strongly opposed hierarchical structures in the East 
Slavic lands not under Muscovite influence or control.!® In 1347 the 
Galician metropolitanate was dissolved by a chrysobull issued by Em- 
peror John VI Kantakouzenos and ratified by the patriarchal synod. 
There are indications that the metropolitanate of Halych was revived in 
the second half of the fourteenth century, but if so, its existence was 
ephemeral, for by this time Constantinople itself and then the Kyivan 
metropolitan resident in Moscow had laid claim to jurisdiction over the 
Orthodox Church in the Polish Kingdom. By the turn of the century the 
Halych metropolitanate vanished from the Rus’ ecclesiastical map, to 
be revived only at the beginning of the nineteenth century by the bishop 
of Rome.” 

The struggle over the establishment of a Kyivan metropolitanate and 
the threats to its jurisdictional integrity continued into the fifteenth 
century. In 1415, with the support of Grand Duke Vytautas, the 
Ruthenian bishops in the Grand Duchy elected Gregory Tsamblak 
(1415-19) to be metropolitan of Kyiv and all Rus’, thereby challenging 
the authority of both the patriarchate of Constantinople and the juris- 
diction of Fotii (Photios, 1408-31), the metropolitan resident in Mos- 
cow.”° They appealed to history, to the precedent of Metropolitan Klym 
Smoliatych, who had been elected independently of Constantinople. 
The synod also justified its act by charging that the patriarchate had 
become corrupted by simony and subservience to secular authority. 
Nevertheless, it acknowledged the ecumenical hierarch as “patriarch 
and father.” Convened in synod in Navahrudak the bishops of Polatsk, 
Chernihiv, Lutsk, Volodymyr-in-Volhynia, Peremyshl’, Kholm, and 
Turati articulated their grievances against Constantinople, referring to 
fourteenth-century abuses in the Greek Church and to irregularities in 
the appointment of Kyivan metropolitans: 


We turn away in disgust, for we cannot support the violence done by 
the emperor [Manuel IT] to the Church; for indeed, the holy ecumeni- 
cal patriarch and the divine Holy Synod of Constantinople cannot 
appoint a metropolitan according to the canons, but appoint whom 
the emperor wills. Hence, the gift of the Holy Spirit is bought and 
sold, as [Manuel’s] father [John V] perpetrated against the Church of 
Kyiv, in our own days, in the case of Metropolitan Kyprian, and 
Pimen, and Dionisii and many others, with regard not for the honor of 
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the Church, but for much gold and silver. This gave rise to great debts 
and expenses, murmuring and confusion, as well as tumult and kill- 
ing, and worst of all, the dishonor of the Church of Kyiv and All Rus’. 
On account of this, we took heed and determined that it is not right 
for us to receive such metropolitans appointed through bribes by an 
emperor who is a layman, and not by the will of the patriarch and 
according to the tradition of an authentic Apostolic synod. Thus, we 
came together, and through the grace given to us from the Holy 
Spirit, we appointed a worthy metropolitan of the Rus Church.”! 


In Moscow Fotii, accused by Ruthenians of inattentiveness to the 
needs of their eparchies, inveighed against Tsamblak. Patriarch Joseph 
Il excommunicated the independently elected metropolitan. Tsamblak, 
however, was able to lead a Ruthenian delegation to the council of the 
Western Church to be held in Constance. On 25 February 1418, in the 
presence of Pope Martin V and Holy Roman Emperor Sigismund, the 
metropolitan of Kyiv urged that an ecumenical council be convened for 
the purposes of reestablishing union between the Eastern and Western 
Churches.2? There is no further record of Tsamblak, and after 1419, the 
Ruthenian dioceses were again under the jurisdiction of Fotii. How- 
ever, another precedent had been established. The Ruthenian bishops 
gathered in synod and, acting independently of Constantinople to deter- 
mine the leadership of the Orthodox community in Lithuania and Po- 
land, had for the first time charged the patriarchate with simony and 
undue submission to secular rule. 

Ever since the Rus’ Church had been established, approving candi- 
dates to the metropolitan throne had been the most direct means by 
which the patriarchate exerted influence over the Kyivan metropoli- 
tanate. In the next one hundred and fifty-five years the ability of the 
patriarch to choose, or even influence the choice of, the metropolitans 
of Kyiv would be largely lost, until the end of the sixteenth century, 
when the authority of the patriarchate in the Ruthenian Church was 
again being reconstituted. The question of material remuneration for 
“oifts of the Holy Spirit” would once more generate consternation in 
the Kyivan Church, but this time the corruption was plaguing its own 
internal affairs as well as its relationship with the patriarchate of 
Constantinople. 
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In the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries what constituted the 
Kyivan metropolitanate and how it was related to its Mother Church in 
Constantinople was subtly changing, but in the fifteenth century the 
geographical boundaries of the metropolitanate changed dramatically 
allowing its division, sought by Muscovy at the end of the fourteenth 
century, to be effected in the aftermath of the Council of Florence. 
Consequently, in the second half of the fifteenth and throughout the 
sixteenth century the Kyivan metropolitan had under his jurisdiction 
only the dioceses of the Ukrainian and Belarusian lands in the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania and the Kingdom of Poland. Events after the 
Council of Florence allowed the papacy to involve itself directly in 
Ruthenian ecclesiastical affairs, an involvement that would ebb and 
flow until the beginning of the sixteenth century. The attempt to unify 
the Churches ultimately failed, however, and it produced prolonged 
reverberations in the Ruthenian Church. With minor modifications, the 
East-West division reemerged. 

In the sixteenth century both branches of a divided Christendom 
found themselves at a new crossroads. In the West, the Reformation 
was questioning Catholic dogma and ecclesiastical practice in funda- 
mental ways that led to the genesis of numerous contending denomina- 
tions and to social, intellectual, and cultural revolutions that profoundly 
influenced the subsequent course of European history. In the East, the 
Orthodox Church faced the challenge of preserving its essential charac- 
teristics under the government of non-Orthodox polities, whether Mus- 
lim or Catholic. By the end of the century the leading Western denomi- 
nations, having now consolidated their doctrinal positions and created 
or reenforced the structure of their communities, took to looking be- 
yond the confines of Europe to launch their mission to the distant 
corners of a rapidly expanding world. Both the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant West saw the Orthodox as possible allies, and thus con- 
fronted the Christian East just as the crisis in both the patriarchate of 
Constantinople and the metropolitanate of Kyiv was deepening. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Crisis in the Christian East: The Patriarchate 
of Constantinople under Ottoman Rule 
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Although debilitated by institutional afflictions and cultural poverty, 
the Greek Orthodox Church at the end of the sixteenth century still 
remained a conscious carrier of a rich ecclesiastical, cultural, and po- 
litical legacy. Despite chronic structural instability and corruption 
within its ranks, which in turn produced fiscal insolvency, the patri- 
archate of Constantinople, particularly in the person of Jeremiah II, 
preserved a profound sense of ecclesiastical responsibility. Byzantium 
had long since fallen, yet the Byzantine Church had survived. Main- 
taining within the Ottoman Empire a jurisdiction roughly coterminous 
with the boundaries of the tenth- or eleventh-century Byzantine Em- 
pire, the patriarchate “in captivity” assumed the role of preserving 
Greek Orthodox identity. Any examination of the relationship between 
the Kyivan metropolitanate and the patriarchate of Constantinople on 
the eve of the Union of Brest must take into account the predicament of 
the Orthodox Church and the concerns of the patriarchate itself. 
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Rise of the Ottoman Empire and Fall of the Byzantine Empire 
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Like a number of earlier upheavals in the Christian world, the fall of 
Byzantium involved a westward migration of populations from Central 
Asia. Since the early Middle Ages, Turkic peoples had been moving 
into Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean and into the Byzantine 
sphere of influence. After the victory of the Turks at the battle of 
Mantzikert (1071) and the political instability in the empire that re- 
sulted, the Byzantines lost most of Asia Minor to the Seljuks. The 
advance westward of the Mongols in the thirteenth century brought 
additional nomadic Turkoman tribes into Asia Minor. Under the lead- 
ership of ghdzi (warrior of Islam) potentates the Turkomans formed 
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principalities on the frontier between the Seljuk Sultanate and the 
Byzantine Empire. Osman (d. 1326), eponymous founder of the Otto- 


man dynasty, was one of these frontier ghdzis. Despite recurrent civil 


war and temporary setbacks, the domain and suzerainty of his heirs 
grew through the gradual submission of Muslim emirates in Anatolia, 
advances against Byzantine positions on the northwestern coast of Asia 
Minor, and expansion throughout the entire Balkan peninsula and 
present-day Romania, the Ukrainian steppe, the Fertile Crescent, and 
North Africa. By the end of the sixteenth century Ottoman hegemony 
reached from Egypt to Algiers, from the Don to Buda. Through the 
effective use of the kulluk (slavery) system, especially the janissary 
corps (the first standing army in Europe), and through the establish- 
ment of the unique position of the sultans as preeminent ghdzis and 
leading rulers of the Dar al-Islam (Domain of Islam), the realm of 
ghdzi raiders developed into the highly structured Ottoman state. The 
climactic moment of this rise was the capture of the Byzantine capital 
of Constantinople.! 

The fall of the imperial city on 29 May 1453 marked the end of a 
thousand-year Byzantine political tradition and dealt a lasting blow to 
the Eastern Christian world.’ It is true that much of the Christian East 
had by then been under Muslim rule for centuries and that the complete 
subjugation of New Rome to a lord of a foreign creed had been fore- 
shadowed when the devastating Fourth Crusade established an empire 
in Constantinople (1204-61). Byzantine political institutions never 
achieved the stability needed to confront successfully Byzantium’s 
vigorous Muslim and Latin neighbors, and fiscal crisis and religious 
discord plagued Byzantine society. By the fifteenth century, imperial 
sovereignty extended over territory that was hardly of imperial propor- 
tions; when it revived in 1261, it included only northern Greece, the 
western coast of Asia Minor, and the south-central Peloponnesos. The 
political, social, and religious assimilation of former Byzantine territo- 
ties to Ottoman rule proceeded gradually but relentlessly. By the 
1440s, Ottoman possessions surrounded Constantinople, and its capitu- 
lation was only a question of time. 

Nevertheless, the end of the empire and the subjugation of the 
ecumenical patriarchate to Turkish overlordship shocked and gravely 
effected the Orthodox Church. The fall of the city had been bloody. 
Following the teaching of the Koran, the Ottomans first sought the 
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voluntary submission of the infidels, but when they resisted, the Mus- 
lims put their opponents to the sword. Holy War was intended to 
subdue, but not destroy, the infidel world, the Dar al-Harb (“Abode of 
War’). Mehmed II the Conqueror had prepared systematically for a 
final strike on the Byzantine capital and began the siege on 6 April 
1453. Constantine XI Palaiologos, the final imperial namesake of the 
great founder of Constantinople, was determined not to surrender and 
organized the defense with admirable fortitude. When the sultan 
breached the land walls, impregnable to direct assault for a thousand 
years, he was obliged according to Islamic custom to grant his soldiers 
a three-day license to loot the city, because it had resisted conquest.* 
Even though the sultan put a stop to the wanton spoliation after the first 
day, the effect of the Ottoman conquest and pillaging of the imperial 
city, even in its reduced state, was profoundly demoralizing. 

As long as the capital could be defended, all that the empire had 
stood for could be renewed. But now the conquerors had struck at the 
heart of Byzantine identity. The Great Church of Holy Wisdom—the 
outstanding sanctuary for all of Christendom and in Byzantine eyes the 
center of the Christian world—was converted into a Muslim mosque. 
The soldiers hacked the holy icons to pieces, including the most vener- 
ated Hodégitria (Virgin Mary with Christ), symbols of God’s historic 
Incarnation and enduring presence among His people.> The futility of 
any hope for Western Christian deliverance had become manifest. In 
the end, the population of Constantinople was left to the mercy of the 
sackers. In the words of the fifteenth-century historian Doukas, “the 
City was desolate, lying dead, naked, soundless, having neither form 
nor beauty.’ 

Because of the tradition of Byzantine church-state inter-dependence, 
the collapse of the empire undermined key aspects of the identity of the 
Orthodox Church.’ The emperor had been central, not only to political 
ideology, but also to Byzantine ecclesiology. According to the 
Byzantines, the emperor was a providential ruler selected by God, “His 
representative on Earth and representative of the people before Him.”® 
Ironically, in the late Byzantine period, when the Byzantine emperor 
Manuel II (1391-1425) had found himself the vassal of Sultan 
Bayezid, a patriarch of Constantinople articulated most strikingly the 
Church’s understanding of the imperial role: “The Emperor and the 
Church have great unity and commonality, and it is not possible to 
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separate them.”? After Manuel, the Church was to enjoy “commonal- 
ity” with only two more emperors. Having fought valiantly, Emperor 
Constantine had fallen with his soldiers at the walls of the city. The last 
“consecrated head of the ecumene” was dead, and all other claimants 
soon suffered the same fate. After 1453, the patriarchate of 
Constantinople slowly accommodated its ideology to the geopolitical 
realities of the Tourkokratia, but in terms of ecclesiastical vitality, it 
never fully recovered from the loss of imperial protection and from its 
relegation to minority status.'° By the late sixteenth century, ecclesias- 
tical leaders in Constantinople were painfully aware of the ramifica- 
tions of the fall of the imperial capital. What Theodosios Zygomalas, 
an Orthodox scholar, wrote about wisdom in a letter to Martin Crusius, 
a Lutheran divine, in a Lutheran-Orthodox correspondence of the 
1570s could be applied to other aspects of ecclesiastical life: “As long 
as you have the Empire you have learning . . . Since we lost the Empire 
we have also lost learning . . . through long contact with barbarians we 
ourselves have become barbarians.”!! 


The Orthodox Community under the Ottoman State 


Although the Byzantines regarded their treatment and that of their 
Church by Ottoman conquerors as barbaric, it was also pragmatic. In 
1453 the Turks had triumphed unconditionally, but complete displace- 
ment of the Greek population of Constantinople and suppression of 
Orthodoxy was not possible, customary, or in the best interests of the 
Ottoman authorities.'* The prosperity of the conquered metropolis and 
the exploitation of the strategic, commercial, and political potential of 
what was to be the new capital of the Ottoman realm required a 
cooperative population. Under the Ottoman system, the Turks devoted 
themselves to administration, the military, Islamic religious institu- 
tions, and agriculture. Much of commerce and manufacturing was left 
in the hands of their infidel subjects.'*’ The Turks needed the expertise 
of the Greek farmers, seamen, and merchants, if their military success 
was to be translated into the strengthening of the economic power of 
the empire. Some districts and villages inside the walls of 
Constantinople had been spared in the abbreviated triduum of plunder, 
presumably because they had surrendered to Mehmed’s soldiers, open- 
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ing before them peripheral gates once the outcome of the final battle 
had become clear. 

The sultan soon set out to repopulate his new capital using the 
system of compulsory resettlement (siirgiin) by which Ottoman rulers 
had traditionally reorganized newly captured territories. Mehmed 
brought thousands of Greeks from Morea, Trebizond, and other dis- 
tricts to the new capital. Additional forced migration of Armenians, 
Jews, and Arabs as well as the influx of Turks and other Muslims from 
all corners of the realm also ensured the continuity of commercial and 
industrial enterprises.'* Before the fall of Byzantine Constantinople its 
population had dwindled to approximately 50,000.'° Despite the casu- 
alties and the subsequent dispersion of captives, the population then 
began to grow rapidly; by the middle of the sixteenth century it stood at 
three times the 1453 figure.'® 

As the Byzantine state declined, the Orthodox Church endured hard- 
ships, but also gained experience that prepared it for Ottoman rule. 
Materially, the patriarchate had been weakened and by the end of the 
fourteenth century its income, dependent largely on ecclesiastical hold- 
ings in Asia Minor, had declined so drastically that the patriarch had 
difficulty maintaining his palace.!’ With the obvious exception of its 
spiritual children in the Kyivan metropolitanate, most of the faithful, 


not only under the patriarchate of Constantinople, but under the patri- 


archates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem as well, were under 
Muslim rule, and all but Constantinople had been so for centuries. 
Since the territory of the patriarchate greatly exceeded that of the state, 
patriarchs had already been faced with ecclesiastical problems in Is- 
lamic states. Bishops were saddled with a certain civic accountability 
for their flock, in addition to their responsibilities for the strictly reli- 
gious supervision of the Orthodox.'® 

Paradoxically, in some respects Mehmed II actually effected a con- 
solidation of the patriarchate of Constantinople. Except for the East 
Slavic lands and those formerly Byzantine territories under the rule of 
European powers, mainly the Venetians and the Genoese, the Ottoman 
conquest reunited the metropolitanates and eparchies (dioceses) of the 
patriarchate within one state and its protectorates. The onset of Turkish 
tule over the patriarchate also enhanced ecclesiastical unity on yet 
another score. In 1439, in hopes of gaining European support for the 
defense of the empire, Emperor John VIII Palaiologos, Patriarch Jo- 
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seph Il, and a significant proportion of the ranking bishops of the 
Orthodox world had accepted ecclesiastical union with the Latin West 
at the Council of Florence. Although numerous Greek prelates freely, if 
not out of profound conviction, supported the Florentine ecclesiastical 
rapprochement, the union itself was rej ected by a majority of the monks 
and laity and thereby became a source of division in the Byzantine 
Orthodox community, as most of the Eastern signatories sooner or later 
disavowed their support. Many Greeks considered the calamity of the: 
conquest to be divine punishment for their transgressions, foremost 
among them being capitulation to the Latin heresy at Florence. With 
the appointment of the anti-Unionist Patriarch Gennadios, the oppo- 
nents of the Florentine compromise were vindicated. The Greek Ortho- 
dox Church formally abrogated the Florentine accord at a synod in 
1484. Although the issue of union with Rome would reemerge as a 
point of contention among Orthodox clerics, amidst the conquered 
people it was as good as dead.'® 

The concerns of Greek Orthodox and Christian heterodox individu- 
als under Muslim rule in the Middle East, North Africa, and Asia 
Minor had long been represented before Muslim overlords by church 
hierarchs, and after the fall of Constantinople Mehmed II turned to that 


model. Mindful of the sultan’s favor, a synod in Constantinople elected: 


the monk Gennadios Scholarios (1454-56, 1463, 1464-65) as patriarch 
to replace the Uniate Gregory II] Mammas (elected in 1443), who had 
left his theologically strife-ridden see in 1451 and taken refuge in 
Italy.2° The intellectually curious conqueror was impressed by 
Scholarios’ erudition and integrity and met him on numerous occasions 
for intellectual discussions. At the sultan’s bidding Gennadios com- 
posed a treatise, equipped with a short synopsis, explaining to Mehmed 
the principles of the Orthodox faith.2! Although enamored of Aquinas, 
earlier a supporter of union, and at the council itself a defender of the 
orthodoxy of the Latin doctrine on the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
Gennadios had for almost a decade staunchly carried the mantle of 
leader of the anti-Union party passed on to him by Mark Eugenikos on 
the latter’s deathbed (1444 or 45). Mehmed could rest assured that 
Scholarios would not be tempted by West European ecclesiastical and 
political overtures.” 

Supposedly with the help of Gennadios, Mehmed formulated the 
terms and conditions according to which the Greeks were to be gov- 
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erned. Although no document has survived, in subsequent decades the 
Orthodox argued, to the satisfaction of later sultans, that Mehmed had 
issued a ferman (rescript) to Gennadios, granting the patriarch “per- 
sonal inviolability, exemption from paying taxes, freedom of move- 
ment, security from deposition, and the right to transmit these privi- 
leges to his successors.””? The sultan allegedly issued another ferman 
that, among other assurances, declared that the remaining Orthodox 
churches would not be converted into mosques. Throughout the period 
of the Tourkokratia this putative concession served as a precedent to 
which patriarchs appealed, often successfully, when petitioning sultans 
to safeguard ecclesiastical property or return confiscated churches.”* 

Recent literature has questioned the notion that the Porte governed 
the dhimmis (non-Muslim subjects protected and tolerated by Muslim 
authorities) communally and not as individuals.?> The idea that the 
Ottoman authorities ruled the dhimmis through the millet system, that 
is, through the supreme leader of the respective religious community or 
nation, is no longer tenable for many periods of Ottoman history, 
including the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.2° Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the patriarchs of Constantinople were in many ways respon- 
sible for the conduct of their people and charged with a degree of 
authority unprecedented in the Byzantine period.”’ The patriarch had 
authority in all matters connected with the religious life of the Ortho- 
dox community, including doctrinal issues, marriage and divorce, the 
custody of minors, and wills.?* As in Byzantine times the patriarch was 
elected by the Holy Synod, with the lay ruler usually exercising deci- 
sive influence.” Together with the clergy he was free from taxation, 
except for the special tributes that at first were voluntary, but eventu- 
ally came to be exacted with regularity by the officials of the Porte. The 
patriarchal tribunal heard most legal cases among Greeks other than 
felonies (and even those when they involved a priest). The patriarch 
was often held responsible for the tranquillity and loyalty of the Ortho- 
dox population and, at the behest of the authorities, enforced Ottoman 
taxation with ecclesiastical sanctions, including excommunication.°? 
The new patriarchal mandates did not necessarily strengthen the Ecu- 
menical See. The unprecedented extra-ecclesiastical political, eco- 
nomic, and juridical responsibilities of the patriarchs of Constantinople 
in the long run overextended the Church’s prerogatives, obstructed its 
ecclesiastical mission, and blurred its spiritual identity. 
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The Ottomans also allowed the hierarchical and administrative 
structure of the Church to continue unchanged, including the election 
of bishops by priests and of metropolitans by bishops.*! Ratification 
from the secular ruler under the Ottomans came in the form of an 
imperial diploma, or berat, the earliest surviving example of which 
dates from 1604.52 The Holy Synod was expanded to include not only 
metropolitans but high officeholders of the patriarchate, increasingly 
drawn from the laity. This diminished the authority of the patriarch and 
made the synod more vulnerable to internal dissension and intrigue, 
frequently instigated or fueled by the Ottoman authorities. 


The patriarchal officials comprised a hierarchy of nine so-called 


pentads.*? The first of these nine groups of five consisted of officials 
controlling the most important aspects of the patriarchate’s affairs: 
Grand Oikonomos (finances), Grand Sakellarios (monastic life), Grand 
Skevophylax (liturgical accoutrements, icons, relics), Grand 
Chartophylax (records and archives), and Minister of the Sakellion 
(ecclesiastical discipline). Functionaries in the remaining pentads were 
responsible for other administrative, bureaucratic, juridical and liturgi- 
cal duties. The structure of the patriarchate’s administration did not 
remain static throughout the Tourkokratia. Over time new offices were 
created and the rank, responsibility, and effective influence of old ones 
changed, but the general trend, clearly evident by the end of the six- 
teenth century, was an increase in lay influence.** With the passing of 
Mehmed and Gennadios and with the progressive Turkish hegemony 
over the economic and social structures of Ottoman Istanbul, the fate of 
the Orthodox Church gradually worsened. Subsequent patriarchs did 
not match Gennadios in astuteness, wisdom, or moral stature, in the 
opinion of the Orthodox as well as the ruling Turks. 

The broad-minded conqueror had an interest and respect for Western 
culture and Byzantine learning and ecclesiastical tradition that his first 
two successors did not share. The enthronement of Bayezid IT (1481-— 
1512) was accompanied by demands for a closer adherence to the 
shari‘a, the religious law of Islam. In 1494, under pressure from conser- 
vative ulema (men learned in Muslim doctrine, law, and tradition), 
Bayezid ordered the execution of Molla Lutfi, one of their freethinking 
members. 

The changing atmosphere affected the Orthodox community. In 
1490 Bayezid sought to confiscate the Pammakaristos Church, home to 
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the patriarchs since Gennadios had moved there in 1454. Although the 
sultan relented and even proscribed the confiscation of other churches, 
within ten years two other churches were seized. Under Bayezid’s son, 
Selim I (1512-20), the importance of the sacred law of Islam in state 
administration continued to grow. Having subjugated the Middle East, 
including the Arabian peninsula, the Ottoman sultan was no longer a 
mere chieftain. Now Selim and his successors were also custodians of 
the Islamic holy places and protectors of the pilgrimage routes to 
Mecca and Medina. The autocratic Selim brutally repressed the Shi’ ite 
kizilbash (an Anatolian sect loyal to the Safavid shahs of Persia) and 
scorned the Orthodox; he even briefly considered forcibly converting 
all Christians to the Islamic faith. Although during his rule the Ortho- 
dox had some success in defending their houses of worship, conversion 
of churches to mosques continued.*> 

Selim’s successor, Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-66), had a pro- 
found and multifaceted appreciation for high culture and presided over 
a flourishing Ottoman civilization. His interest could hardly have been 
stimulated by representatives of the contemporary Orthodox hierarchy, 
whose learning and intellectual prowess did not match that of late- 
Byzantine churchmen such as Bessarion or Gennadios Scholarios. As 
the achievements of Byzantium were relegated to an ever more remote 
past, the status of the Greek ecclesiastical and civil elite became a 
function of Ottoman tastes and exigencies. Greeks, considered adept in 
commerce and perhaps effective in diplomacy, otherwise came to be 
disdained as infidels and as plotting, potentially disloyal second-class 
subjects. Although under Suleiman, Orthodox title to ecclesiastical 
property was generally respected, progressive ideological entrench- 
ment and the weakness of its community would make it increasingly 
difficult for the Orthodox Church to maintain its rights and privileges. 

During the latter part of the sixteenth century, in the time of Selim II 
(1566-74), Murad TI (1574-95), and Mehmed HI (1595-1603) the 
Ottoman state reached its apogee and began its gradual decline. Otto- 
man expansion into Europe was stopped at the outskirts of Vienna in 
1529. Despite numerous efforts to break through further westward, the 
last of which was thwarted at Vienna in 1683, the empire did not score 
any lasting advances against European Christian states. The concept of 
Holy War guided much of Ottoman policy. Conquest of the infidel was 
a central tenet of the ideology of the Ottoman state. Since the character 
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of Ottoman administrative, fiscal, and military and religious institutions 
presupposed political expansion and subjugation of infidel lands, the 
establishment of a more-or-less fixed frontier with Europe slowly but 
profoundly affected all aspects of Ottoman society.°° At the Battle of 
Lepanto in 1571 Turkish invincibility on the Mediterranean was shat- 
tered. Continuous wars with the Persians and Habsburgs, a dramatic rise 
in population and the resulting destabilization of the social structure and 
system of land ownership, failure to respond to the challenges set forth 
by the new European mercantile economy, and complacent traditional- 
ism led to a weakening of the central authority, corruption in the state 
administration, and civil disorder.*” By the late sixteenth century the 
structure of the Ottoman state began to creak. In these circumstances the 
patriarchate was easy prey for profiteering officials of the Porte eager to 
exploit Greek factionalism, by extorting ever-increasing sums for fa- 
vors and offices. Annexation of churches continued under Selim I, an 
avid imbiber who neglected affairs of state. The effects of these pro- 
cesses within the Turkish polity extended far beyond the Ottoman 
frontier. The policies of the sultans and the status of the Orthodox 
Church under the Ottomans served to catalyze late-sixteenth-century 
Ruthenian-Greek contacts, and throughout the 1580s a significant num- 
ber of Orthodox clerical alms-seekers traveled to East Slavic lands. In 
1586 Murad ILI.seized the Pammakaristos Church, above-mentioned 
home to the patriarchate. Two years later, in order to collect funds for 
the construction of new patriarchal headquarters, Patriarch Jeremiah II 
made his momentous trip to the East Slavic lands.** 


Consequences of Ottoman Rule for the Greek Orthodox Church 


By the sixteenth century, accommodation of the Orthodox community 
to Turkish rule had produced patterns that profoundly affected the 
future of the patriarchate of Constantinople. Religious tolerance in the 
Ottoman Empire was in most respects greater than in the contemporary 
West. In general, the Ottomans did not persecute non-Muslim subjects, 
nor did they solicit wholesale conversions to Islam. According to Mus- 
lim teaching, monotheistic believers following a revealed religion, 
“people of the Book” such as Christians and Jews, must not be coerced 
into converting to Islam.*? Economic realities played an important 
role—taxes paid by non-Muslims constituted an important source of 
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state revenues. Theoretically, the berats granted to patriarchs forbade 
forcible conversion of Orthodox Christians. The precepts of Islamic 
law protected the lives and property of Christians and Jews; as long as 
they were obedient to Muslim authority and paid the tax it required, 
they were permitted to practice their religion and follow their religious 
canons. Non-Muslims were not limited as to occupation or place of 
residence nor subject to expulsion, as were Jews in the medieval West. 
Unlike secular rulers in sixteenth-century Europe, who often imposed 
their dogmatic beliefs on their subjects, the Ottoman authorities did not 
interfere in matters of the dhimmis’ religious doctrine.” 

Nevertheless the Ottoman Empire was a polity guided by a militant 
Islamic ideology in which discrimination against non-Muslims was 
inherent. The consequent second-class status of Christians exacted a 
heavy toll on the Greek Orthodox Church. In general, the civil liberties 
of Christians were limited, compared to what they had been. Non- 
Muslims had to pay a special poll tax, the kharaj, an important function 
of which was to stress the distinction between believers and unbeliev- 
ers and to humiliate the latter. In Islamic states the kharaj was exacted 
from non-Muslims males fourteen years of age and older excluded 
from military service. Thus, women and sailors were exempted. Greek 
Christians received bills of payment of a different color every year. 
They had to produce these receipts on demand, even on the streets, or 
be liable to a second collection. Those who paid were considered to be 
under Ottoman protection and were not to be maltreated by Turks. 
Payment also gave non-Muslims freedom of movement and the right to 
live anywhere in the empire. The kharaj was still collected in the 
Ottoman Empire at end of the nineteenth century.*! Christians were 
obliged to wear distinctive clothing, were normally barred from carry- 
ing arms, and as a community were on the whole vulnerable to the 
whims of the sultan and his officials. The marginalization of the major- 
ity of Christians as infidels and the decline of their institutional life 
were in such conditions inevitable. 

Especially odious and damaging to the Orthodox ranks was the 
devsirme system of recruitment according to which Christian boys 
were collected from their home villages, converted to Islam and in- 
ducted into the civil service or the janissary corps.” At irregular inter- 
vals unmarried non-Muslim boys above the age of seven (and some- 
times up to the age of twenty) were requisitioned by an Ottoman 
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official sent to certain provinces and supported by a retinue of 
janissaries. (Only exceptionally were Muslims recruited, for example 
Bosnians who had converted to Islam in the fifteenth century but were 
included in the devsirme at their own request.) The boys were presented 
by the protegoros, the local Christian official of the area who knew the 
population. Concealment of children was severely punished, although 
rich parents through bribes often shielded their sons. Some areas such 
as Constantinople and its suburb Galata, Nauplia, and the territories 
that had voluntarily passed from the Venetians to the Turks (Rhodes 
and Chios), as well as Arabia, Egypt, and Hungary, Wallachia, and 
Moldova were free from this practice. Townsfolk and sons of craftsmen 
were generally exempt, as were some classes of Balkan Christians 
performing military duties, such as the voinuks. 

Once collected, the recruits were dressed in uniform and taken to 
Istanbul, Galata, or Adrianople, where they were circumcised and in- 
ducted into Islam. Next followed an extended (ten-year) period of strict 
discipline, isolation, and training in Turkish. Some were educated to 
serve at court as chavushes, envoys, couriers, translators, and pages. 
Others served in the sultan’s guard, as footsoldiers or cavalry. Devsirme 
conscripts became generals, admirals, pashas, and viziers (sultan’s min- 
isters and members of the imperial council). Some even married into the 
family of the padishah. There were even Christian youths that through 
the devsirme attained the office of grand vizier. For example, Mehmed. 
Sokolli (Sokolov) from Trbinia, near Dubrovnik (Ital. Ragusa), a reader 
at a certain church of St. Savva in Bosnia drafted at the age of eighteen, 
worked his way up from the rank of royal gardener. In June 1565 he was 
appointed grand vizier—military commander, sultan’s deputy in civil 
administration, and second only to the sultan in political power. 

Martin Crusius, the Lutheran theologian in Tiibingen who corre- 
sponded with the Constantinopolitan patriarch in the 1570s, testifies that 
poverty, insecurity (diffidentia), and avarice led parents to give up their 
children voluntarily? Stephen Gerlach, who as Lutheran chaplain to 
the ambassador of the Holy Roman Empire at the Porte stayed in 
Constantinople from the middle of 1575 to 4 July 1578, reports that a 
boy escorting him to churches revealed his desires to “become a servant 
of the sultan as soon as possible.”#* Such were the career possibilities 
for a janissary that it was not unknown for Christians to be asked by 
Turks, even viziers, to present Turkish sons to the janissary recruiters as 
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their own. Nevertheless, the practice was generally considered a gross 
violation of personal, familial, religious, and ethnic dignity.“° Once 
inducted into the system there was no return. Former Christians revert- 
ing to Christianity were subject to capital punishment.*° 

Subservience to Islamic masters, who did not have the best interests 
of the Christian community at heart, accounted for many of the 
patriarchate’s woes. Throughout the Tourkokratia the Orthodox Church 
was plagued by internal division, often fostered and adeptly manipu- 
lated by Ottoman authorities. On the appointment of Gennadios, 
Mehmed was to have demonstrated his largess with the sum of one 
thousand florins. It did not take long for the direction of payment to be 
reversed. From 1463 to 1466 patriarchs of Constantinople were deposed 
or resigned five times, largely because of competition within the Ortho- 
dox leadership for the patriarchal throne. The Greeks themselves exac- 
erbated the burden of the peskes, or enthronement fee, by pledging 
payments to the Turks on behalf of their candidates, even when the 
throne was not vacant, thereby encouraging Ottoman authorities to 
intrude and effect the deposition of reigning patriarchs. In the Turco- 
Mongol tradition the peskes was a gift symbolizing the dependency of 
the retainer on a lord. Under the Ottomans, governors presented a peskes 
to the sultan’s officials on appointment. Although theoretically not a 
bribe, the peskes became in effect the price for high ecclesiastical office. 
The fee paid to the sultan and eventually also to the grand vizier 
gradually rose. With time, a yearly tax also became obligatory.*” Since 
the patriarchate was a potential source for Greek economic gain or 
political influence, it was a desirable office for which opposing 
Constantinopolitan factions contested with little regard for the welfare 
of ecclesiastical structures or the Orthodox community. The sultan 
exacted a tax at the accession of every patriarch, and, since the Greek 
parties bribed high Ottoman officials to win favor for their respective 
candidates, the Ottoman authorities stood to profit from frequent turn- 
over in the patriarchate.*® 

Predictably, the tenure of patriarchs was precarious. In the last half 
of the fifteenth century, after the fall of Constantinople, the patriarchal 
incumbency changed eighteen times; in the sixteenth century, twenty- 
two times; in the seventeenth, an astounding fifty-four times, with Cyril 
Loukaris serving as patriarch six times and six others serving three or 
more times.*” This lack of continuity and the simoniac campaigning of 
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the various factions demoralized the clergy and faithful, bankrupted the 
patriarchal treasury, and paralyzed the Orthodox Church at a time when 
it was confronting grave theological and cultural challenges from the 
West. The dynamic was a vicious one. The servile status of the Ortho- 
dox population bred corruption, while their inability to show solidarity 
heightened the antipathy of their already contemptuous overlords.°° 

The persistent instability and resultant insolvency of the patriarchate 
had broad and deleterious consequences.°! The Orthodox Church 
could not muster the manpower or resources to maintain, let alone 
develop or expand, the institutions necessary for ecclesiastical vigor 
and vitality. Rather, the story of the Orthodox Church under the Turks 
is one of survival. The level of education of the clergy, including the 
hierarchy, was generally low. After the fall of Constantinople many 
Greek intellectuals who survived found refuge in Western Europe. 
With a few exceptions, especially refugees in Italy, during the second 
half of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Orthodox community in 
the Levant did not produce notable scholars or theologians.*? This 
period saw a decline in schools and no development of Greek printing 
within the Ottoman Empire. Crusius notes that at his time Greeks in the 
Ottoman Empire had no “academies or professors,” only rudimentary 
(triviales) schools. According to him, the curriculum was limited to 
liturgical books and even these standard texts were frequently misun- 
derstood by Greek priests and monks.** There were, in fact, a number 
of Greek schools in the Ottoman Empire, but formal advanced theo- 
logical education was poor. A patriarchal “academy” of sorts 
(patriarchiké megalé tou genous scholé) did function in Constan- 
tinople, but with its limited faculty and resources it did not meet all of 
the needs of the Orthodox. From the perspective of the late sixteenth 
century, Greek scholarship and pedagogy in the capital had seen and 
would see better days. 

If Crusius’ judgment is sweeping and harsh, it is nevertheless true 
that the outstanding centers of Greek learning and all Greek publishing 
were outside the Ottoman realm, in Rome, Vienna, L’viv, Vilnius, and 
especially Venice, where in 1471 the first book printed in Greek ap- 
peared and where, in 1499, the first regular Greek publishing house 
opened.®> Inside the Ottoman Empire, Jews and Serbs had printing 
presses in the first decades of the sixteenth century; the Albanians had 
them by 1555.°° The first Greek press in the Ottoman realm functioned 
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for only a few months in 1627 before it was confiscated by the Turkish 
authorities in January of the following year, after false accusations of 
sedition and slander against the Prophet were lodged with the Porte 
against the printer Nikodemos Metaxas by the French ambassador 
Philippe de Harlay de Césy who conspired with the French Jesuits in 
Constantinople.>’ 

The central importance of printing in ushering in the changes that 
came to characterize the early-modern world is a historical common- 
place. The ability of an increasing number of purveyors of the word to 
disseminate their writings to a growing readership could not but influ- 
ence the life of the Orthodox. At a time when the press had become at 
least as important in information management and propaganda as the 
computer is today, the challenge that the Greek world faced can on one 
level be gauged on the basis of a comparison of the development of 
Greek printing, theological and otherwise, with printing in Western 
Europe. The respective numbers put the crisis of the Greek Orthodox 
world in high relief. In the three-hundred-and-fifty-year period from 
the inauguration of Greek publishing to the end of the Tourkokratia 
(1471-1821) only some five thousand Greek editions appeared, includ- 
ing reprints. Of these only one-tenth were theological books, as op- 
posed to popular religious or secular titles.** Out of the approximately 
five hundred theological books some were printed by non-Orthodox. If 
one takes into account that this meager average of one-and-a-half 
theological books per year was the total output of presses distributed 
throughout Western Europe, Ukraine, Russia, and the Ottoman Empire, 
it becomes apparent that Greek Orthodox theologizing was hardly 
vibrant during this period. Although the preeminence of the manuscript 
book prevailed in some corners of Europe, even into the nineteenth 
century, in the Greek Orthodox world manuscript production hardly 
compensated for limited publishing. 

What was the situation in Western Europe? In the German lands in 
the sixteenth century an estimated 140,000—150,000 imprints (exclud- 
ing broadsides) appeared.*? In Venice alone, probably the most pro- 
ductive publishing center of the Cinquecento, according to a “conser- 
vative estimate,” there were some five hundred publishers, turning out 
some eight million individual volumes in the second half of the six- 
teenth century.©° Over this period there were some 8,150 editions 
including reprints, for an average of one hundred and sixty-three titles 
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per year. Excluded in these figures are pamphlets published without an 
imprimatur. Between thirty and fifty publishers issued an edition in any 
one year during this period. These figures reflect the vitality of intellec- 
tual life in various parts of the Christian world. 

Removed from the Catholic and Protestant publishing centers and 
protected by Ottoman borders and the commercial inviability of Euro- 
pean editions in the Levant, the average Greek Orthodox monk or 
peasant might not feel the direct impact of the Western printed book. 
Yet below the surface, the swift undercurrent of the printed word was 
doing its work. In those parts of the Orthodox world that were more 
directly exposed to the production of printshops the effect of the revo- 
lution would be much more rapid and dramatic. 


Orthodoxy in the Catholic West 


By the beginning of the sixteenth century the agitation caused in the 
Orthodox world by the Union of Florence had dissipated, and the pro- 
and anti-Union Orthodox parties in Constantinople, so contentious on 
the eve of the conquest, had lost their distinct profiles. Because of the 
sizable number of Greek émigrés in the West, especially in Venice, and 
the central role played by Greeks in commerce between Europe and the 
Ottoman Empire, contacts and cooperation between Orthodox and 
Catholics were inevitable.°! Greek Uniate humanists such as Cardinal 
Bessarion, by propagating the Hellenic cultural heritage, figured as 
impressive representatives of their compatriots and as distinguished 
advocates of the Greek cause in the Catholic world. In 1514 the elegant 
and cultured Pope Leo X, before his coronation known as Giovanni de’ 
Medici, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, exempted the Greeks of 
Venice from the jurisdiction of the Latin patriarch of Venice. How- 
ever, the worldly extravagance and indulgent confessional climate of 
the late Italian Renaissance gradually gave way, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to reform and to denominational conflict and entrenchment. The 
winds of western European religious partisanship reached the Greeks 
and forced them to confront the religious and cultural currents of early- 
modern times. Nevertheless, Venetian authorities sanctioned Greek 


ecclesiastical, cultural, and intellectual life in their city even in the face — 


of pressure from Rome to prune Orthodox liberties. 
In the last decades of the sixteenth century, the Most Serene Repub- 
lic of Venice sought to lessen the role of the Holy Office within its own 
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territory. This was especially manifested in the protection of the Vene- 
tian press. The republic also shielded individuals, including Greeks, 
from the Inquisition. One such example was the case of Maximos 
Margounios, who sought to find a compromise between the Eastern 
and Western understanding of the procession of the Holy Spirit. His 
views on the divisive Filioque issue provoked condemnation from 
Gabriel Severos who, as metropolitan of Philadelphia resident in 
Venice, was the head of the Venetian Orthodox community. When the 
dispute was brought to the attention of the Vatican, Clement VIII 
wanted to summon the Greek theologian before the Inquisition. How- 
ever, the Venetian legate in Rome informed the Holy See that Venetian 
authorities unconditionally guaranteed the religious liberties of their 
Greek subjects. In fact, it was the Council of Florence that served as 
the “canonical point of reference” for the toleration of Eastern Chris- 
tians in the Venetian republic, which in the sixteenth century in its 
decrees never formally granted “freedom of religion” to any Christians 
not seen as being in communion with the papacy.® 

After the Council of Trent, and in the wake of the defeat of the Turks 
at Lepanto, which rekindled hopes for an anti-Ottoman Christian cru- 
sade, the papacy invigorated its Eastern policy, generally dormant 
throughout the first half of the Cinquecento, and began fashioning a 
multifaceted strategy to address the Orthodox world.®’ In 1564 Pius IV 
issued a papal brief decreeing that Greeks in Italy were under the 
jurisdiction of the Latin ordinaries.® In 1573 Pope Gregory XIII cre- 
ated the Congregation for the Greeks to coordinate Rome’s mission to 
and influence over the Eastern Christian communities in Italy. In 
1577 Gregory endowed the Pontifical Greek College of St. Athanasius 
for the education of Greek and other students recruited for the mission 
of expanding Roman allegiance among Eastern Christians.” The Col- 
legium Ilyricum was founded in Loreto for South Slavs with the same 
purpose in mind.’! There was also a project for a college in Candia on 
Venetian-held Crete for boys of the Greek rite. The papacy sponsored 
the publication of the Greek text of the acts of the Council of Florence, 
with a preface defending their validity, erroneously attributed to 
Georgios (later Gennadios) Scholarios. The purpose of the edition was 
to revitalize among Greeks the idea of ecclesiastical union according to 
the Florentine model.”* The edition, published also in 1577, was pro- 
duced with no reference to those responsible for it, no Latin translation, 
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explanatory introduction, or dedication to Gregory XIII who under- 
wrote the publication, thereby making it more palatable to the Ortho- 
dox reader. The appearance of this edition was a sign of the general 
shift of attitudes in the Catholic intellectual establishment towards the 
Greek cultural legacy—from a humanistic focus on classical and pagan 
antiquity prevalent in the first half of the sixteenth century to an eccle- 
siastically motivated emphasis on sacred texts, polemical tracts, and 
conciliar documents such as the acts of Florence.” As well, a catechism 
in vernacular Greek was printed in 1595, with a second one printed in 
1602. The Eastern monks in Italy living according to the Basilian rule 
were canonically reorganized in 1579. 

The avant-garde of sixteenth-century Catholic Reform and eventu- 
ally of Vatican diplomatic endeavors in the East proved to be the 


Society of Jesus, founded in 1540. By the end of the decade, Jesuit. 


missionaries under the leadership of Francis Xavier, crossing the Eur- 
asian land mass, had reached Japan. At the death of Ignatius of Loyola 
in 1556, the society already had about one thousand members in eleven 
provinces, including India and Brazil. A consciousness of the East, 
more specifically the Ottoman-occupied Holy Land, had fired the 
imagination of Ignatius and his circle of friends in Paris even before the 
foundation of the religious order. Although not at the center of the 
original inspiration, confrontation of non-Catholic Christian denomina- 
tions rapidly became an important part of the Jesuit mission and iden- 
tity. Throughout Romance Europe the society began combatting vari- 
ous manifestations of Protestantism.” 

After 1564, when at the invitation of Cardinal Stanistaw Hozjusz an 
international contingent of eleven Jesuits arrived in the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, the Ignatian order became engaged for the 
first time in a society with a sizable Orthodox population. In the early 
1580s Antonio Possevino, the Jesuit emissary of Pope Gregory XIII, 
traveled to Moscow to mediate in the peace talks between Tsar Ivan IV 
and the Polish king Stefan Batory, hoping that thereby Muscovy could 
be brought into an anti-Ottoman coalition and won over for church 
union.”> It was not long before the peripatetic priests came to the heart 
of the Orthodox world. In 1583 three Jesuits and two lay brothers under 
the leadership of Giulio Mancinelli were dispatched to Constantinople. 
By the time two of them had died from the plague in 1586, they and the 
others had already managed to start grammar, language, and “liberal 
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arts” courses and had captured the imagination of numerous young 
people. The missionaries sought to influence Orthodox families to join 
the union and held debates with Orthodox clerics.”° 

After the fall of Constantinople the Catholic West, especially Italy, 
proved to be a most important place of refuge for Greeks and a haven 
for Greek culture. The Most Serene Republic of Venice was a particu- 
larly reliable guarantor of Greek tranquillity. In the last three decades 
of the sixteenth century, however, Catholic-Orthodox relations gradu- 
ally shifted as, in response to complex confessional and political devel- 
opments, the papacy adopted a comprehensive policy that addressed 
the Christian East from Constantinople to Muscovy, from Sicily to 
Vilnius. The breadth of this approach and the energy of its main agents, 
the post-Tridentine Curia, the papal diplomatic service, and the newly 
constituted Jesuit order, challenged the Orthodox world.” This con- 
frontation forced Orthodox leaders to search for avenues of consolidat- 
ing their positions, thereby lessening the distance between major Or- 
thodox centers and contributing to increased contacts between the 
Ruthenian Church and the patriarchate of Constantinople. Rome’s 
unionistic effort was destined to fail-because it was intimately tied to an 
anchronistic political project of an anti-Ottoman crusade; the spirit of 
the effort was to “reduce” the Orthodox to union individually or by 
communities; the Catholic attitide and apologetics generated hostility, 
and resistance arose among some circles in Rome over the expense of 
printing in Greek, Arabic, Syriac (Chaldean), and Ilyric (South Slavic 
Church Slavonic). However, the effects of these background develop- 
ments would become evident only as the sixteenth century came to a 
close. 
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Illustration 1. The physical grounds of the Patriarchate of Constantinople (based 
on eyewitness visits). From Martin Crusius, Turcograecia, libri octo (Basel, 
1584). Reproduced with the kind permission of the Houghton Library, Harvard 
University. 





CHAPTER Two 


Patriarch Jeremiah II and the Challenges of 
Reform 


Although we can determine the general factors that shaped the life of 
the Orthodox Church in the Ottoman Empire after the fall of 
Constantinople, there unfortunately is no account detailing the func- 
tioning of Orthodox institutions or capturing the texture and nuances of 
the daily life of the community for the first one hundred and fifty years 
after the Ottoman conquest. Because of the scarcity of sources it is 
questionable whether a satisfying social and economic analysis of this 
period can ever be written.! What is known about the patriarchate of 
Constantinople during the last years of the sixteenth century is based 
largely on anecdotal chronicles, memoranda, or hearsay characteriza- 
tions recorded unsystematically and preserved by chance. The author 
of the Pseudo-Dorotheos Chronicle, our main narrative source for 
events at the patriarchate for the decade preceding the Union of Brest, 
remains unidentified.” It is difficult even to determine the exact chro- 
nology of the patriarchs. Very little about many of the patriarchs can 
be maintained with certitude, still less about their subordinates. For our 
purposes it is important to realize that certain patterns characterized the 
history of the patriarchate of Constantinople throughout the 
Tourkokratia. In this regard the story of the late-sixteenth-century pa- 
triarchate is an episode in an extended drama, during which the reality 
of Muslim dominion, the lack of solidarity that had become endemic in 
the highest circles of Orthodox leadership, and the resultant institu- 
tional weakness determined what was possible for the ecumenical lead- 
ers of the Orthodox Church. 

In the late sixteenth century instability and incompetence at the 
patriarchate were most evident—-with the exception of Jeremiah I 
(who reigned three times between 1572 and 1595), the patriarchs 
served ignominiously or without leaving a lasting impression. Unlike 
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most of the patriarchs during the Tourkokratia Joasaph If ( 1554-65) 
was learned and cultured. In a letter to Ivan IV of Muscovy, sent in 
connection with the patriarchal recognition of the tsar’s imperial title, 
Toasaph writes that with Ivan’s contribution he had established a school 
for “children, monks, and laity of different ages” where “wise philoso- 
phers” taught rhetoric, poetics, grammar, and music (church singing). 
The preceptors were paid well and poor students received stipends.* 
Although little otherwise can be said about his activities, he seems to 
have enjoyed the respect of his flock. 
In spite of these virtues, in 1565 Ioasaph was found guilty of simony 
and deposed by a synod including at least fifty-one hierarchs. His 
ouster was apparently hastened by the “patriarch-maker” Michael 
Kantakouzenos, the richest Greek merchant of the day, called 
Shaitanoglu (“son of Satan’) by the Turks. loasaph had been involved 
in Michael’s plan for an advantageous marriage between his relative 
Ioannes and a woman from the ruling Mircea family in Wallachia; after 
the match failed ignobly, loasaph was deposed.> 
Ioasaph’s successor Metrophanes HI (1565—72;1579-80), also an 
educated man, was repeatedly in trouble for his contacts with the 
papacy. In the late 1540s Patriarch Dionysios II (1546-54) sent him to 
Venice to settle some canonical matrimonial questions. From there the 
young metropolitan of Caesarea in Cappadocia went to Rome where he 
met with Pope Paul III. When he returned to Constantinople in 1549 
Metrophanes was summoned before the synod to respond to an accusa- 
tion against him concerning the embassy to Rome. The patriarch dis- 
tanced himself from Metrophanes’ activities in the West, and 
Metrophanes was demoted from his see and sent to the islands of Paros 
and Naxos.® The first: reign of Metrophanes ended when he was forced 
to resign and was excommunicated in 1572, apparently for unionist 
tendencies. Unseated, he solemnly promised never to contend for the 
throne and was exiled to Mount Athos. After approximately four years 
of banishment, however, he returned to Constantinople and began plot- 
ting against the reigning patriarch, Jeremiah II. In 1579, Metrophanes 
again acceded to the patriarchal throne, but reigned only briefly: he 
died in office nine months later.’ 
The career of the usurper Pachomios (1584-85) is emblematic of the 
weakness of the late-sixteenth-century patriarchate. Dissolute accord- 
ing to Pseudo-Dorotheos, Pachomios was called pagkakistos (“most 
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wicked,” “super worst”) by his contemporary Leontios Eustratios, who 
attributed to him “immeasurable grief inflicted upon the Christians” 
and intrigues against Patriarch Jeremiah. Pachomios had been ecclesi- 
astically censured and banished to Mount Athos, but he escaped, re- 
turned to Constantinople, and ultimately secured the highest office in 
the Orthodox world. Through effective slander and bribery he suc- 
ceeded in having Jeremiah deposed and securing the patriarchal throne 
for himself.’ In 1583 and during the early part of 1584 Jeremiah was 
brought before the Turkish tribunal three times. Accusations that he 
was connected to a Greek plot and a cache of arms to be used in an anti- 
Ottoman uprising were proven false, but Jeremiah was also charged 
with converting Muslims to Christianity and suspected of having estab- 
lished a secret accord with the papacy. Since Gregory XIII continued 
the aggressive anti-Ottoman policy of Pius V, and since Jeremiah had 
indeed communicated with the pope and had been directly contacted by 
papal emissaries, the Porte had every reason to take such rumors seri- 
ously.” Despite earlier enjoying a modicum of imperial favor, Jeremiah 
was sacked on 22 February. 

Almost immediately, resistance to Pachomios was expressed by a 
large-scale withholding of contributions and dues to the patriarchate. 
The usurper further outraged the faithful by pawning religious articles 
from churches to meet payments to the Turks.!° After twelve months, 
Pachomios was replaced by Theoleptos (1585-87), portrayed by 
Pseudo-Dorotheos as a leading intriguer, who used Pachomios in his 
struggles against Jeremiah. Other sources speak of him more favorably, 
and even according to Pseudo-Dorotheos he was finally reconciled 
with Jeremiah. Otherwise, almost nothing is known about his patriarch- 
ate. While for the modern prosopographer Theoleptos remains enig- 
matic, it is quite clear that he made no significant moves during his 
brief tenure to confront the internal crisis engulfing the ecumenical 
patriarchate.!! 


Jeremiah II Tranos and Reform Thwarted 


The main protagonist in the late-sixteenth-century history of the patri- 
archate of Constantinople and its relations with the Ruthenian Church 
during the decade preceding the Union of Brest was Patriarch Jeremiah 
Il (1572-79; 1580-84; 1587—95).'? Jeremiah Tranos (“the Great”)! 
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was horn around 1536 in Anchialos on the Black Sea coast, of a “good 
family,” according to Pseudo-Dorotheos. He was tonsured at the not- 
too-distant monastery of St. John the Baptist, located on an island near 
the mainland town of Sozopolis, today Sozopol in Bulgaria. Presum- 
ably there he received some schooling, later continued, according to 
Pseudo-Dorotheos, under the tutelage of Hierotheos, metropolitan of 
Monemvasia, Arsenios of Ttirnovo, and especially under Damaskenos 
of Naupaktos and Matthew of Crete. Nothing is known about his 
ordination to lower orders. He served as metropolitan of Larissa, in 
Thessaly, beginning sometime after 1565, and took steps to confront 
the educational shortcomings of his diocese. Jeremiah founded a school 
in Trikke (Trikkala) in the northwestern part of the region, where his 
future companion in the journey to Moscow (1588-89), Arsenios of 
Elassona, studied grammar, poetics, and rhetoric. '* 

Jeremiah was raised to the patriarchate in May 1572 and immedi- 
ately began combating the simoniacal practices plaguing the Greek 
Orthodox Church. It seems that he was a resolute and decisive re- 
former. He deposed a number of the worst offenders in the hierarchy, 


anathematized sacrament-selling clergy, and otherwise led a deter- . 


mined campaign against the use of high church office for personal 
gain.!5 Jeremiah confronted the notorious commerce in hierarchical 


offices but also addressed abuses in the lower clergy, especially the. 


scandalous charging of fees for confession and Communion. In 1575 
Margunios wrote poignantly to Jeremiah appealing to him to curb this 
practice.!° The patriarch, possibly moved by the plea, issued a decree 
threatening with excommunication priests who charged fees for the 
absolution of sins. On one occasion, after a pontifical liturgy, an 
eschatologically obsessed monastic who announced the end of the 
world and sold bills of absolution was publicly anathematized and upon 
repenting was absolved by J eremiah.!7 

During his reign Jeremiah ordered the renovation and reconstruction 
of the patriarchal cathedral and had other structures renewed or built. In 
addition to major work on the interior of the Pammakaristos Church, 
including a completely new iconostasis, he expanded the patriarchal 
quarters and added two two-story buildings on the same site with guest 
rooms and stables. Stephan Gerlach (see below, p. 35), however, was 
not overly impressed by these patriarchal facilities, which he described 
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as simple and of modest size. Although he appreciated the beauty of the 
Pammakaristos Church, he thought it small for a patriarchal cathe- 
dral.'8 i 

All indications are that Jeremiah was a conscientious archpastor, 
attending to a variety of administrative responsibilities and settling 
jurisdictional and disciplinary disputes.'? At the end of 1573, to collect 
the necessary funds and to address the needs of particular ecclesiastical 
provinces, he embarked on a visitation of the dioceses in Greece and 
the Peloponnesos. He returned to Constantinople only in August of the 
following year after having taken stock of ecclesiastical life in the 
immediately accessible part of his patriarchate. Subsequently, the patri- 
arch sent his exarchs and other deputies to raise funds for the Mother 
Church as well as to collect the kharaj.”° 

Apparently Jeremiah preached frequently, occasionally even in the 
vernacular. He was steeped in the Orthodox liturgical tradition and 
regularly read works from the Orthodox patristic canon. But, he could 
not read Latin texts, the number and dispersion of which increased 
dramatically after the advent of the printed word, and it is unlikely that 
he read many secular works. Jeremiah followed lectures on liberal arts 
given by a number of preceptors, of which Ioannes Zygomalas was the 
most learned, but Crusius’ note about their meager remuneration, im- 
plies that the patriarch can hardly be classified as a humanist patron.?! 

The humble cultural and intellectual stature of the Greek Orthodox 
hierarchy accounted for many of the problems of the patriarchate. 
Patriarch Jeremiah was evidently sensitive to the need for education 
and formation of the Orthodox clergy. He may even have tried to 
establish new educational institutions, but his efforts encountered the 
opposition of ignorant clerics who were intimidated by such inten- 
tions.?” Some historians have seen a visionary plan of reform underly- 
ing Jeremiah’s activity. The monastic Pavel [Vilkhovskyi] argues that 
to replace the decrepit Orthodox elite, “Patriarch Jeremiah decided to 
create a different school of hierarchs, prepared by special formation 
and careful studies, a clergy of the Church, having acquired and assimi- 
lated a true understanding of their vocation. Through this he hoped 
subsequently to spread the light of knowledge and education for the 
spiritual benefit of the faithful and throughout the dioceses of his 
patriarchal province.” Yet in the next line Pavel concedes that it is 
difficult to substantiate this assertion with the sources.?> Although 
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Jeremiah may have had the admirable wish to bring the Orthodox 
clergy out from the darkness of ignorance and illiteracy, there is no 
evidence that he conducted a sustained campaign of fundamental edu- 
cational reform. Even if the sources had recorded such an elaborated 
strategy, he failed to effect any substantial change in the preparation of 
priests or introduce consequential educational measures. The intellec- 
tual center of Greek Orthodoxy throughout this period was not in 
Constantinople but in Venice, far from the seat of the ecumenical 
patriarch.” _— 

The attempts at reform undertaken by Jeremiah and their failures 
were of concern not only to the Orthodox community in the Ottoman 
realm. The strengths and weaknesses of the patriarchate were being 
evaluated by East Slavic peoples who were re-appraising their own 
ecclesiastical and cultural relationship with the Constantinopolitan 
Mother Church. Jeremiah’s efforts at reform in Constantinople fore- 
shadowed his subsequent reforming activity in the Kyivan 
metropolitanate, but his lack of success in generating lasting reforms in 
the patriarchate would contribute to the alienation of some Ruthenians 
who, at a time of great challenges, saw Constantinople as their supreme 


ecclesiastical authority and expected its leaders to be models to follow 


and emulate, and considered those hopes to have been dashed. In the 
1570s and 1580s the Orthodox of Ukraine, Belarus’, and Muscovy were 
increasingly interested in the status of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, including no doubt Constantinople’s position regard- 
ing other branches of the splintering Western Christian world. 


Relations with Western Christendom 


In his first two incumbencies Jeremiah was especially noted for his . 


contacts with the confessions of the Christian West. His contacts with 
German Lutheranism drew the patriarchate into the sphere of European 
denominational polemics and constituted the theological highlight not 
only of his three tenures but of sixteenth-century Orthodoxy.” Al- 
though Martin Luther referred to Eastern Christianity in polemicizing 
against Roman Catholicism and, in 1559, Philipp Melanchthon trans- 
lated the Augsburg Confession into Greek and sought to enter into 
direct relations with the Greek Orthodox Church, it was not until the 
reign of Jeremiah that the first engagement and systematic theological 
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dialogue between Orthodoxy and Protestantism occurred.*° The initia- 
tive was taken by a group of university professors in Tiibingen, that 
included Jacob Andreae, a theologian, and Martin Crusius, a theologian 
and professor of classical languages. They, among other concerns, 
hoped to win ideological and theological solidarity from the Orthodox 
in their stand against Rome. 

In 1573 Stephan Gerlach was sent to Constantinople as chaplain of a 
Lutheran envoy to the Porte, David Ungnad, and assigned the task of 
establishing relations with the ecumenical patriarchate. He traveled to 
Constantinople carrying letters of recommendation from Andreae and 
Crusius. Soon more letters, as well as a homily by Andreae on the 
passage in Luke on the kingdom of God (10:9), were dispatched from 
Tubingen. In 1574 six copies of an apparently new translation of the 
Augsburg Confession were sent to Constantinople with requests for an 
Orthodox response. The ensuing theological exchange between 
Constantinople and Tiibingen went on for seven years but produced no 
doctrinal agreement. Jeremiah’s responses were drafted with the help 
of Theodosios Zygomalas and other Greek theologians. The patriarch 
politely rejected the Western adherence to the Filioque clause in the 
creed and stressed the role of free will (the debilitating effects of 
original sin notwithstanding) in the human response to grace and the 
importance for salvation of good works as well as faith. Jeremiah 
defended the normative character of Sacred Tradition as well as Holy 
Scripture and the Orthodox teachings concerning the number of sacra- 
ments, the sacrificial character of the Holy Eucharist, veneration of 
saints, icons, and relics, and monastic life. Understanding could be 
reached only if the esteemed Tiibingen theologians could accept the 
Orthodox position on these points. Although the patriarch set the con- 
ditions for an Orthodox-Lutheran doctrinal rapprochement and _al- 
though he did not compromise Orthodox beliefs, adhering firmly to 
Eastern patristic principles, his responses were irenic and manifest a 
desire not to alienate the Lutherans.?”? When the theological disparity 
was obvious, Jeremiah was direct but amiable in offering his third 
response on 6 June 1581: 


We request that from henceforth you do not cause us more grief, nor 
write to us on the same subject if you should wish to treat these 
luminaries and theologians [the Fathers] of the Church in a different 
manner. You honor and exalt them in words, but you reject them in 
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deeds. For you try to prove our weapons which are their holy and 
divine discourses as unsuitable. And it is with these documents that 
we would have to write and contradict you. Thus, as for you, please 
release us from these cares. Therefore, going about your own ways, 
write no longer concerning dogmas; but if you do, write only for 
friendship’s sake. Farewell.”® 


Roman Catholic polemicists delighted in the patriarch’s defense of 
traditional ecclesiastical institutions. Jeremiah’s initial response of 
1574 was published in 1582 in a Latin translation by the Polish theolo- 
gian Stanistaw Sokotowski with a preface touting Orthodox rejection 
of Protestant doctrine. Sokotowski’s publication was widely circulated 
and had considerable polemical effect.”? Two years later the Lutherans 
published the entire exchange to put the document in a broader con- 
text.2° The contact with the Lutherans also left a significant historio- 
graphical legacy. In 1581 Zygomalas sent Crusius the chronicle of 
Malaxos that became part of Crusius’ Turcograecia, published in 1584, 
the principle source on sixteenth-century Greek ecclesiastical life. The 
Protestant challenge inspired the most systematic statement of Ortho- 
dox doctrine between the eighth-century Fountain of Knowledge (Pégé 
gnodseos) by John of Damascus and the Kyivan Metropolitan Peter 
Mohyla’s Orthodoxa Confessio Fidei of the late 1630s. Jeremiah used 
patristic categories in responding to the Western challenge. The subse- 
quent seventeenth-century Orthodox theological compendia were to 
adopt distinctly Western concepts to defend traditional Orthodox posi- 
tions and institutions. 

According to the Orthodox apophatic tradition, intellectual expres- 
sion of doctrine and the creative theologizing like that found in the 
scholastic West were generally avoided. The liturgical life of the 
Church was seen as the primary theological locus. Theology, under- 
stood as it has been in the West since the late Latin Middle Ages as an 
intellectual discipline, deferred in the Christian East to the ineffable 
mystery of God, with the dogmatic canons of the ecumenical councils 
considered sufficient in content and normative in formulation. For that 
reason, along with others, theological summae were not composed. 
Contact with the West and the new challenge of vibrant Catholic and 
Protestant theologies in the early-modern period forced Orthodox lead- 
ers to articulate the faith of their tradition.*! 
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Jeremiah’s second major engagement with the West, occasioned by 
Pope Gregory XIII’s reform of the calendar, occurred over the years 
1582-1584.*? The Vatican directed Livio Cellini, a member of a Vene- 
tian delegation traveling to Constantinople for the celebration of the 
circumcision of Sultan Murad’s son, Mehmed, to convey to Jeremiah 
the pope’s intention to replace the astronomically inaccurate Julian 
calendar with a new system of computation. Cellini met with Jeremiah 
on 28 May and 10 June 1582. Besides the calendar reform, their 
conversations, the subject of which was carefully concealed from the 
Ottoman authorities, touched Western political support for the Greek 
cause. The patriarch questioned the faithfulness of the new calendar to 
the canon of the Nicean Council of 325, which regulated the date for 
the celebration of Easter, but did not dismiss the proposal. Meanwhile, 
on 24 February 1582, Pope Gregory signed the bull Jnter gravissimas 
promulgating the corrected calendar. The new (Gregorian) calendar 
was to be introduced in October 1582 when ten calendar dates were to 
be skipped between the 4th and 15th of the month. In that year the new 
computation was accepted by King Stefan Batory, thereby making it 
the official civil calendar of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
including the Ruthenian lands.** The calendar reform immediately be- 
came a point of controversy and was rejected by the Orthodox. In 
Muscovy and, subsequently, within the Russian Empire, including 
most Ukrainian lands after the partitions of Poland, the Julian calendar 
continued to be used for civil as well as liturgical purposes until 14/1 
February 1918.*4 

Jeremiah learned of the pope’s unilateral act in late June or early 
July 1582. He continued to meet with Cellini, but the stunning news 
was an affront and compelled him to actively oppose the reform. An 
Orthodox synod, presided by Jeremiah and Sylvester, patriarch of Al- 
exandria, assembled in Constantinople in November and condemned 
the reform in no uncertain terms. Jeremiah sent letters to the Kyivan 
Metropolitan Onysyfor (Divochka), Prince Konstantyn Konstan- 
tynovych Ostrozkyi, the Orthodox burghers of Vilnius, and subse- 
quently to the Armenian community in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, exhorting them to preserve loyally the patristic com- 
putation of Easter.°° 

In February 1583 the patriarch received the Venetian Bailo G. F. 
Morosini, legate of the doge to the Porte, who encouraged Jeremiah to 
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accept the Gregorian calendar. Morosini reported that “the patriarch 
responded molto rissolutamente ...that it is not for him to change 
what the Holy Fathers established and what was observed for so many 
years.” Jeremiah was not insensitive to the concern of the Venetians 
about the unpropitious prospects of two different Christian calendars in 
Venice, but he pointed out that the Greeks differed from the Latins “in 
matters of much greater importance, and it would not be a gran cosa if 


they were so in this one as well.” He was ready to elaborate in writing . 


the reasons why he could not accept the reform. He was even willing to 
avoid scandal by ordering the Greeks, under pain of excommunication, 
to refrain from speaking out against it. The patriarch intimated that 
even if he were to consider the reform advisable in certain places and 
would try to promulgate it, he would not only be disobeyed but would 
risk deposition because of the strong attachment of the Greeks to 
tradition.°” 

The negotiations which seemed to have reached an impasse took a 
surprising turn. In the following summer two papal emissaries, the 
Greeks Michael Eparchos and Ioannes Buonafé, were sent to incline 
Jeremiah towards the new calendar. In late August they left 
Constantinople with a remarkable letter from Jeremiah notifying Gre- 
gory that the patriarch accepted the reform but requested a two-year 
period to introduce it throughout his jurisdiction.** Jeremiah’s inter- 
course and concord with Rome alarmed the Porte, which saw the 
calendar agreement as planting a seed for greater Orthodox-Catholic 
anti-Ottoman cooperation. The newly reached understanding with 
Rome served as a pretext for a faction of the Constantinopolitan Ortho- 
dox elite to seek the patriarch’s deposition in early 1584.*° Thus, 
Jeremiah’s acceptance of the reform had the effect that he himself had 
foreseen. His deposition and the accession of Pachomios to the patri- 
archate brought the ecumenical venture to an end. By the time Jeremiah 
recovered the throne, Pope Gregory had been succeeded by Sixtus V 
(1585-90), a pope who was hardly forthcoming in interdenominational 
relations. Jeremiah himself underwent a change of heart and presided 
over the 1593 synod that, along with confirming the establishment of 
the Moscow patriarchate, harshly condemned the Gregorian reform. 

The date of Jeremiah’s second restoration is somewhat unclear. 
Theoleptos was deposed in April 1587 and apparently at that point 
Jeremiah was again named patriarch, but he did not immediately return 
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from exile in Rhodes. When he was in Muscovy in 1589, he reported 
that his banishment had lasted four years, that is into the year 1588. In 
fact the Muscovites questioned Jeremiah keenly about the occupancy 
of the throne, indicating that they were unaware of his restoration as 
late as the middle of 1588. Pseudo-Dorotheos states that Jeremiah 
received official notification of his restoration from the Ottoman au- 
thorities in Moldova in late 1589, after his sojourn in Muscovy and in 
the Ukrainian and Belarusian lands. In the meantime, the patriarchate 
was administrated by Jeremiah’s protosynkellos, Nikephoros, who had 
been a leader in the opposition to Theoleptos. It is after the deposition 
of Theoleptos and during Jeremiah’s third patriarchate that the relation- 
ship between Constantinople and the Kyivan metropolitanate came to 
be radically questioned.*? 


Evaluation 


There are some indications that Jeremiah was not always prudent or 
steadfast in his ecclesiastical judgment. His strong stand on corruption 
earned him numerous enemies and contributed to his deposition. He 
evidently became a victim of one of his ecclesiastical appointees, the 
notorious Pachomios. First the patriarch refused to ordain the unworthy 
candidate to the Tirnovo metropolitanate. However, Pachomios per- 
sisted, and Jeremiah, under factional pressure, acquiesced to his ordina- 
tion to the metropolitanate of Caesarea, only to be himself later re- 
placed as patriarch by Pachomios.*! Jeremiah also could not avoid 
succumbing to Ottoman pressure in strictly ecclesiastical matters. He 
appointed the priest Stephanos to the see of Ephesus, second only to 
Caesarea in the hierarchy of the patriarchate’s metropolitanates, be- 
cause he was recommended for it by the Sultan Murad III himself. 
Apparently Stephanos had earned Murad’s favor by cultivating beauti- 
ful gardens for him in that city.‘ 

Given the opportunism and corruption prevalent in the upper ech- 
elons of the Orthodox ecclesiastical structure and the interference of 
Ottoman authorities a thorough, lasting rehabilitation of church life 
could not, and did not, result from the efforts of a single reform-minded 
patriarch. Jeremiah possessed a range of attributes necessary for eccle- 
siastical leadership, yet he could not pull the patriarchate out of its 
problems. The realities of Ottoman overlordship were surely a major 
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hardship for the Orthodox Church, but they do not account fully for the 
failure of the Greeks to pool their resources and address the institu- 
tional and cultural needs of their religious community. Although there 
is little source material on the inner workings of the ecclesiastical elite, 
it is apparent that in its midst there persisted a lack of will to overcome 
the obstacles plaguing the patriarchate of Constantinople. Neverthe- 
less, Jeremiah’s reign marks a high point in the dismal sixteenth- 
century history of the patriarchate. In difficult circumstances Jeremiah 
sought to preserve, in his words, at least a “small spark of order.’ 

After the fall of Byzantium the situation in the patriarchate of 
Constantinople was never less than critical, and by the late sixteenth 
century, the Greek Orthodox Church was a threatened ecclesial com- 
munity. Still, it remained both an enduring legacy of the Byzantine 
period and a tolerated, if vulnerable, institution in the Ottoman state. 
The loss of the protection of the emperor had a profound effect on the 
identity of Greek Orthodoxy. In the post-Byzantine period the patri- 
archate confronted a dichotomy between a traditional politico-ecclesi- 
astical ideology and radically altered geo-political circumstances. Ef- 
forts to resolve concrete problems such as ecclesiastical discipline, 
clerical corruption and ignorance, fiscal insolvency, and general insti- 
tutional weakness were continuously confounded by the corollaries of 
servility and captivity: opportunism and factionalism. At a time when 
Christian Europe was mobilized to reform and to address the particular 
needs and circumstances of the age, the Orthodox never developed 
momentum, the critical mass of resources, or the leadership needed to 
initiate and promote a movement of revitalization. 

The ecclesiastical elite clung more or less steadfastly to its Byzan- 
tine inheritance, or that part of it that had not been stripped away by the 
passing of the empire. The Orthodox Church, partly as a consequence 
of its apophatic theology and spirituality, did not develop dynamism in 
addressing its crises. In Byzantine times this religious outlook had been 
complemented well by effective political structures—the emperor, cen- 
tral administration, and army—thereby producing an integrated civili- 
zation that functioned more or less effectively for over a millennium. 
When the Church became the sole Byzantine institution to survive the 
Turkish deluge essentially intact, it found itself in a difficult position. 
Its prerogatives within the Greek Orthodox community increased, but 
the Orthodox nation was no longer dominant in society. The patriarch 
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was captain of the Christian vessel, but the bark was now sailing on 
Ottoman seas. Well aware of the Church’s dilemmas, a hierarch such as 
Jeremiah could see that Orthodoxy would not receive much effective 
support from the European Christians. It was at this time that 
Constantinople turned its attention to the Slavic East. 

Yet, none of the known sources disclose a Greek policy towards the 
Orthodox East Slavs. The Greeks were needy in many respects and not 
too proud to ask other Orthodox communities, especially the Musco- 
vites, for support. At some level they harbored hopes for a liberation 
from the Ottoman yoke, but decades and even centuries of experience 
had shown that Christian powers, whether Orthodox, Catholic, or Prot- 
estant, lacked the resolve and probably the means to dislodge the Turks 
from the Balkans, much less Asia Minor. In the sixteenth century the 
Greeks had accommodated themselves to the enduring Turkish 
overlordship. They sought to fulfill more modest expectations and meet 
realistic goals. The Muscovites, and to a lesser degree the Moldovans, 
Wallachians, and Ruthenians, were approached as a source of resources 
to maintain the most basic structures necessary for the functioning of 
the Constantinopolitan Church and to safeguard the celebration of the 
Divine Mysteries. Numerous churchmen journeyed to East Slavic 
lands, where they represented the needs and concerns of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. By the end of the sixteenth century the honorary 
ecumenical head of the Orthodox world would himself leave his see 
and at an advanced age travel great distances in quest of funds to build 
a patriarchal residence and cathedral. It was through these travelers that 
the contacts between the Ruthenians of the Kyivan Metropolitanate and 
Constantinople were revitalized. Coming as they did at a time when 
Ruthenian society was itself confronting the challenge of the Protestant 
and Catholic reformational currents, these contacts contributed to both 
a crisis in and the reform of the Ruthenian Church on the eve of the 
Union of Brest. 





Illustration 2. Detail of East Slavic participants at the Council of Ferrara-Florence 
(1438-1439) from Elucidarius errorum ritus Ruthenici (0.p., n.d., ca. 1502). 





CHAPTER THREE 


The Union of Florence, the Greek East, and 
the Kyivan Metropolitanate 


Fifteenth- and early-sixteenth-century developments in the Kyivan 
metropolitanate variously paralleled or mirrored the dynamics of con- 
temporary Greek Orthodox ecclesiastical history. As in the Greek East, 
the middle of the fifteenth century marked a major break in the history 
of the Kyivan metropolitanate, with its division into Ruthenian and 
Muscovite jurisdictions. Although not the complete political cataclysm 
experienced by the Byzantine world, this disjuncture was closely con- 
nected to the terminal crisis in Byzantium and the imperial attempts to 
arrive at ecclesiastical reconciliation with the West that preceded it. 
Precipitated by the Council of Florence and its aftermath, the division 
of East Slavic Orthodoxy into two ecclesiastical jurisdictions defined 


the boundaries of the Ruthenian Church until the Union of Brest. 


The Division of the Kyivan Metropolitanate 


Isidore, the Greek-born metropolitan of Kyiv and all Rus’, was one of 
the preeminent spokesmen among the Greek hierarchy negotiating 
ecclesiastical unification with the Church of Rome in 1439 at the 
Council of Florence.! In 1436, to ensure his participation in the council, 
Isidore had been consecrated for the Kyivan metropolitan throne by the 
unionist Patriarch Joseph If (1416-39). The new metropolitan then left 
Constantinople for Moscow where he arrived on 2 April 1437 with a 
mandate to represent the Rus’ Church at the union council. After five 
months, Isidore departed for Ferrara (the council’s original site), where 
he and the delegation from the Rus’ metropolitanate arrived on 18 
August 1438. The following January the council was moved to Flo- 
rence, where on 5 July 1439 the bull of union was signed by all of the 
Greek hierarchs except Mark Eugenikos, metropolitan of Ephesus, and 
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Isaiah, metropolitan of Stauropolis. Isidore subscribed both as “Metro- 
politan of Kyiv and All Rus” and as procurator of the patriarch of 
Antioch. . 

Having played a major role in securing Greek acceptance of union, 


Isidore then returned to his see. In Buda, on his way home, he issued a . 


missive announcing the outcome of the council and declaring the 
equality of Eastern and Western rites implicit in the council’s deci- 


sions. The Kyivan metropolitan confronted the prejudices of both the - 


Western and Eastern Christians. Addressing himself “to all people 
bearing the name of Christ, both Latins and Greeks, and all others who 
are subject to the ecumenical Church of Constantinople, namely the 
Rus’, Serbians, Rumanians, and other Christian nations,” he enjoined 
the Churches in Eastern Europe, poorly represented at the council, to 
“receive this most holy union with great spiritual rejoicing and venera- 
tion” and to respect each other’s sacraments.” 

Isidore spent some time in the Ruthenian lands—about three months 
in the Polish Kingdom and another six in the Grand Duchy—where he 
was received and recognized as metropolitan, despite the fact that he 
was closely associated with Pope Eugenius IV (1431-47), while the 
Polish political establishment and the Latin hierarchy were partial to 
the pope’s conciliarist opponents, who had assembled in force at the 
Council of Basel (1431-37). The metropolitan was welcomed in 
Galicia and Kholm, where he mediated in a canonical dispute, and in 
Kyiv, where he was greeted by Prince Olel’ko (Aleksandr) who, to- 
gether with his council, issued a charter referring to Isidore as 
his “hospodyn” and“otets'” (lord and father) and confirming Isidore’s 
title to the benefices proper to the metropolitan. In Kyiv Isidore pro- 
mulgated the Florentine accord in the Cathedral of St. Sophia on 5 
February 14412 

The strongest opposition to Isidore in the Grand Duchy came from 
the Latins. The bishop of Vilnius did not want to recognize the validity 
of the Eastern sacraments guaranteed by the Union of Florence and 
evidently prevented the metropolitan from promulgating the union in 
that city.4 Earlier Isidore had been welcomed in Cracow (where he 
celebrated in the cathedral) by the chancellor and archbishop Zbigniew 
Olesnicki, regent of King Wladystaw III (1434-44) (the king was only 
sixteen years old). In the spring of 1443 Wtadystaw issued a charter to 
the Ruthenian Church, guaranteeing its rights and its liberty to follow 
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its customs. He presented it to Isidore in Buda, whence the king was to 
lead the ill-fated anti-Ottoman crusade that ended disastrously at 
Varna. The privileges granted in the decree were confirmed in 1504, 
1543, and 1621.° The charter guaranteed in perpetuity the rights of 
Ruthenian hierarchs and clergy to villages and lands rightfully in their 
possession, while mandating the return of lands wrongfully taken away 
from the Ruthenian Church. It also protected the prerogatives of East- 
ern bishops to effect judgment over priests and restored the hierarchs’ 
right to adjudicate matrimonial questions, including the granting of 
divorces, sanctioned by Orthodox canon law.°® 

Arriving in Moscow on 19 March 1441—purportedly preceded in 
procession by a Latin cross—the metropolitan celebrated in the Krem- 
lin a Liturgy at which he commemorated the pope. In the Muscovite 
polemical literature Isidore’s alleged entry with the Latin cross is pre- 
sented as a great offense; four days after his arrival the champion of 
union was imprisoned and charged with heresy.’ Eventually, Isidore 
escaped from Muscovy to the Ruthenian lands, where he stayed for 
approximately one year and then went on to Italy, where he accepted 
the cardinal’s hat bestowed on him in absentia after he had left Flo- 
rence.’ Thereupon, he was sent by Eugenius to the Byzantine capital as 
papal legate. In 1453, Isidore participated in the final defense of 
Constantinople, barely escaping with his life. Clearly, in the years after 
his departure from the Kyivan metropolitanate the dire circumstances 
of Constantinople and of the Great Church absorbed more of his ener- 
gies than his own metropolitan see. He lived out his days in Italy, 
where he died as papally-appointed uniate patriarch of Constantinople 
(1459-63) and never returned to Kyiv. 

In the meantime, in Muscovy, where the Florentine accord was 
thoroughly repudiated, Iona, the bishop of Riazan’, a native Muscovite, 
was elected metropolitan in 1448, in place of the ousted Isidore, with- 
out the sanction of Constantinople, thereby establishing de facto Mus- 
covite autocephaly or ecclesiastical independence.? In 1451 Iona 
(1448-61) was recognized as metropolitan of Kyiv and all Rus’ by 
Kazimierz IV, Grand Duke of Lithuania (1440-92) and King of Poland 
(1446-92), !0 

The expansion of Iona’s effective jurisdiction surely alarmed Rome 
where the absentee unionist metropolitan had taken refuge. However, 
in the 1440s at the center of Rome’s Eastern policy was the crisis in 
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Constantinople, which generated desperate papal attempts to come to 
the aid of the besieged Byzantine enclave. It was only well after the fate 
of Constantinople had been sealed that the papacy moved to cut its 
losses and formally accepted the greatly limited vitality of the 
Florentine union among the East Slavs. On 3 September 1457 Pope 
Callistus TI (1455-58) filled the Galician episcopal see that had been 
vacant since 1413.!' He then proceeded to develop a plan for the 
division of the Kyivan metropolitanate, which was put into effect after 
his death by his successor Pius II (1458-64). In 1458, in concert with 
Gregory III Mammas, patriarch of Constantinople, who had left his see 
in 1451 and was residing in Rome, Pius appointed Gregory the Bulgar- 
ian (1458-72), one of Isidore’s associates, to be head of the Kyivan 
Church.'? The papal bulls of 3 September 1458 indicate that Rome had 
no illusions about the prospects of the Florentine accord in a “Russia 
superior” under “schismatic” rule where the “son of iniquity and perdi- 
tion” Iona of Muscovy had assumed the metropolitan’s title. The docu- 
ments assume that the union was operative in the part of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate within Lithuanian and Polish borders. Pius appointed 
Gregory archbishop of “Kyiv, Lithuania, and tota Russia inferior,” 
thereby adapting ecclesiastical jurisdiction to political and emerging 
ethnic (Ruthenian-Muscovite) borders.!? The bull of nomination delin- 
eates Gregory’s province by enumerating the six dioceses in the Grand 
Duchy and three dioceses in the Polish Kingdom within the 
metropolitan’s jurisdiction.'4 Of these nine, only the bishop of 
Chernihiv and Briansk rejected the new metropolitan and fled to 
Muscovy. 

Along with the towns of Smolensk and Novhorod-Siverskyi, Cherni- 
hiv and Briansk were within the frontier region that was conquered by 
Muscovy when Ivan III progressively annexed one-third of the 
Lithuanian Grand Duchy at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries. Smolensk as well as Chernihiv and Briansk were 
diocesan seats. Thus, throughout the rest of the sixteenth century the 
Kyivan metropolitanate consisted of the metropolitan diocese of Kyiv 
and the dioceses of Volodymyr and Brest, Luts’k and Ostrih, Halych and 
Lviv, Peremyshl and Sambir, Kholm and Belz, Pinsk and Turaii, and 
Polatsk and Vitsebsk. (In the early-modern period Ruthenian dioceses 
generally had two cathedrals or dual seats. According to another theory, 
the use of two or more town names to designate a diocese served to 
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describe the extent of diocesan jurisdiction. Since the towns named 
were also centers of civil jurisdictions which usually coincided with the 
ecclesiastical divisions, including both of them in the bishops title 
reinforced the bishops authority in the respective lands.)!® 

On 18 December 1458 the pope enjoined Kazimierz to preclude 
intervention in the Ruthenian dioceses by Metropolitan Iona or by the 
“profane patriarch of Constantinople, appointed by the ruler of the 
Turks.” The pope repeated his admonition to the king not to recognize a 
candidate to the metropolitanate sent by a “pseudo-patriarch” in 
Constantinople but to support Gregory fully.'’ For his part Iona on 


_ numerous occasions sought unsuccessfully to extend his authority into 


the Grand Duchy, admonishing Ruthenian bishops and nobles to recog- 
nize him.'8 

When Iona’s died in 1461, his successor Feodosii (1461-64) appar- 
ently reverted to the short title “Metropolitan of All Rus’,” sine “Kyiv,” 
possibly reflecting a resignation to the loss of the Ukrainian and Bela- 
rusian dioceses.!? Metropolitan Gregory, whose allegiance evidently 
was not exclusively Roman (his unionist mentor Patriarch Isidore had 
died in 1463), petitioned the patriarch in Constantinople hoping to 
secure jurisdiction throughout the entire territory of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate as it stood before the division provoked by the dispar- 
ate reception of the Florentine council. The patriarch’s response can be 
construed as an attempt to salvage relations with the Ruthenian lands 
by co-opting Pius’ appointee, while reasserting jurisdiction over Mus- 
covy. In February 1467, Patriarch Dionysios I (1466-71, 1488-90), 
whose installation in the fall of 1466 was the ninth patriarchal en- 
thronement in the thirteen years since the fall of Constantinople, recog- 
nized Gregory as the metropolitan of Kyiv and all Rus’. However, 
Dionysios’ circular letter to the “princes, princesses, boyars, déti 
boiarskie, merchants, and faithful” of Rus’ lands, in which he rebukes 
the Muscovites for electing Iona and dividing the Rus’ province and 
appeals for the reunification of the metropolitanate and recognition of 
the authority of a single metropolitan in the person of Gregory, did not 
evoke a positive reaction.”” This division of the old Rus’ metro- 
politanate of Kyiv was to last. 

Although the new jurisdictional boundaries of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate as mandated by Pius’ decree were well established and 
came to be recognized before the end of the fifteenth century by all 
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parties involved, the contemporary ecclesiastical orientation of the 
Kyivan province remained somewhat undetermined. The status of the 
Kyivan metropolitanate in the period after the Union of Florence does 
not fit neatly into the confessional categories (Greek-Latin, East-West, 
Orthodox-Catholic) used, then and now, to characterize pre-Reforma- 
tional Christendom. It was not until a century later that these 
ecclesiological adjectives became restrictive. Until then, Greek/Latin 
or East/West appelations for the Churches prevalent until the end of the 
sixteenth century implicitly reflected a consciousness of mutuality, that 
is, an assumption that the two were parts of one Church of Christ.*! 
Despite the fact that the Kyivan metropolitanate had always been a 
daughter of Constantinople, it rarely entered into the ecclesiastical and 
dogmatic conflicts waged between the Byzantine Church and the sister 
Church of Rome.” Like a child in the midst of chronic family discord, 


the Kyivan Church occasionally repeated formulations overheard in a — 


distant debate, but for the most part avoided, or even ignored, the 
conflict within the senior generation. In the first five centuries after the 
establishment of Christianity in Rus’, any word from the Kyivan lands 
dealing with the theological controversies between the Latin and Greek 
Churches had been rare. Anti-Latin writings had been composed in 
Rus’, but like much of Rus’ literature, they relied heavily on Byzantine 
prototypes, and their authors were themselves almost exclusively 
Greeks, who had come to Rus’ lands as appointees to the Kyivan 
metropolitanate or as monks.” 

Allegiance to the patriarchate of Constantinople did not preclude 
direct contact with the Western Church. The hierarchs of Kyiv had 
appeared at international ecclesiastical fora in the West—the councils 
of Lyons (1245), Constance (1414-18), and Florence—to take a concil- 
iatory position regarding the Greek-Latin debate. To be sure, in each of 
these cases the Eastern Church or its representative hierarch was in a 
difficult predicament and was seeking aid from the West. Nevertheless, 
a distinct pattern emerged of manifesting affinity to the Church of 
Rome without abrogating ties to the Mother Church in Constantinople. 
After the Council of Florence the lack of confessional ardor continued. 
Like the eleventh-century break between Rome and Constantinople, 
the failure of the Union of Florence was inherited by the Ruthenian 
Church from the Churches of Constantinople and Rome, and assimi- 
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lated only gradually; it was not completely recognized perhaps until the 
eve of the Union of Brest. 

The factors accounting for the lack of absolutist tendencies in dog- 
matic and ecclesiological questions separating the Eastern and Western 
Churches underlie much of Ukrainian ecclesiastical, and indeed cul- 
tural and political, history.* Given the present state of scholarship on 
medieval and early-modern East Slavic cultural and religious life, the 
complex genesis of a Ruthenian theological stance straddling the East- 
West divide can be explained only partially and in the form of hypoth- 
eses. Inter alia, the geographical and intellectual remoteness of the 
Kyivan metropolitanate from the respective jurisdictional and theologi- 
cal centers of the opposing Greek and Latin ecclesiastical worlds con- 
ditioned the development of Ukrainian and Belarusian Christianity, its 
theological life, and ecclesiological orientation. Other historical contin- 
gencies, such as the limited or selective transmission of the Byzantine 
legacy to Rus’, the lack of a strong East Slavic philosophical tradition, 
and the late development of formal schools contributed to the relatively 
low level of interest in questions of Trinitarian theology or even 
ecclesiology. To put it simply, the Greek-Latin theological differences 
largely bypassed the Church of Kyiv. They did not reflect the internal 
exigencies of ecclesiastical life in its dioceses and resonated only 
weakly in internal church policy and politics. The situation to the 
northeast was different. Although Trinitarian doctrine and other theo- 
logical considerations, understood in strict terms, were not irrelevant, it 
was primarily the political and ideological context in Muscovy that 
conditioned the resolutely negative response and increasingly strident 
polemics, which contrasted with the attitude towards Florence in the 
Ukrainian and Belarusian lands. The ambivalence in the Kyivan 
metropolitanate to the confessional and theological divide, bemoaned 
by those evaluating and judging historical periods according to particu- 
lar standards of theological development or sophistication, was clearly 
evident in the post-Florence decades.*® 


Kyiv between Constantinople and Rome 
Because the late-fifteenth- and early-sixteenth-century history of both 


the Kyivan metropolitanate and the patriarchate of Constantinople is 
poorly represented in the sources,’ it is impossible to describe the 
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relationship between Constantinople and Kyiv in the post-Florentine 
period in much detail. In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, 
the historian must depart from the premise that, despite instances of 
tension or alienation (such as Constantinople’s delay in recognizing 
Metropolitan Gregory), the Kyivan Church remained in communion 
with the patriarchate. We do see, however, that on occasion metropoli- 
tans of Kyiv, probably sensing both the influence of a Roman Catholic 
establishment in Lithuania and Poland and the weakness of the institu- 
tionally unstable patriarchate of Constantinople, and explicitly invok- 
ing the Council of Florence, seem not only to have ignored the theo- 
logical differences between Greek East and Latin West but also 
downplayed the divergence in ecclesiastical organization that had be- 
come a reality over the centuries. This theological stance and ecclesias- 
tical consciousness is reflected in one of the few sources containing 
direct statements about the confessional orientation of the Kyivan 
Church in this period. 

In 1476, representatives of the Ruthenian Church, including Metro- 
politan Mysail (1475-80) and the archimandrites (abbots) Ioann and 
Makarii2® of the Kyivan Caves and Vilnius Holy Trinity monasteries, 
and thirteen representatives of the Ruthenian nobility, including Prince 
Mykhailo Olelkovych, sent a long letter to the pope.” The document 
addresses Sixtus IV as “universal pope” and constitutes, in effect, a 
protracted encomium to the bishop of Rome.*? At one point it likens 
Sixtus to the source of “four rivers, watering all of creation . . . through 
the four ecumenical patriarchs, the firm holy pillars of the Eastern 
Church.” A perceived harmony in faith between the Christian West, 
with its doctrine of the papacy, and the East, with its concept of the 
pentarchy, is expressed in a continuation of the metaphor: 


From these rivers ... we all... drank, we in the northern land adja- 
cent to the East, having every satisfaction here, bounty for the satiety 
of our souls... we wash ourselves with it [the water] and cleanse 
ourselves in Holy Baptism; we are sanctified and illumined. . . . From 
childhood we have been accustomed to drinking of this water every 
day of our lives, until this day—we and our fathers and the fathers of 
our fathers; and of other, different waters we are not used to partake, 
doubting whether they are not contrary to our nature. For this reason 
we pray you, O Lord, send us this first water of four-channeled 
flowing.?! 
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The letter maintains that “there is no difference among Greeks and 
Latins concerning Christ.” From the perspective of the Kyivan Church, 
both Greeks and Latins are “one and the same,” with all those baptized 
in Christ called to live according to their respective traditions.** The 
recognition of papal supremacy and Kyivan submission to it is explicit, 
unconditional, and declaratively sincere.*? The Florentine council and 
the Filioque are endorsed.** Mysail and the other signatories appeal to 
the pope for two emissaries, one a Greek, “following the entire law of 
the Eastern Greek Church,” and the other a Latin, who were to act as 
reconcilers in Poland and Lithuania, where the Roman Catholic clergy 
was denigrating the Ruthenian Church and charging Eastern Christians 
with heresy.*° Mysail, evidently not yet confirmed by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, signed the letter as “metropolitan-elect.” A jurisdic- 
tional deference to the Constantinopolitan see is implicit here. Despite 
having recognized the pope as a “universal” hierarch, Mysail did not 
request papal confirmation, presumably because it was understood that 
this was the prerogative of the patriarch and not that of the “first pastor 
of the Holy Universal Catholic Church,” as Sixtus was called.*° 

Redundant, pleading, and effusive to the point of obsequiousness, 
yet, in places quite moving and stylistically rather effective, Mysail’s 
long letter to Sixtus did not receive a response.*’ It seems that towards 
the end of the fifteenth century the papacy was giving up on the 
Florentine union in the Ruthenian lands. Meanwhile the patriarch of 
Constantinople was again exercising the right to nominate metropoli- 
tans for Kyiv. In 1476, conceivably in reaction to Mysail’s overtures to 
the papacy, a Tver monk named Spiridon, for his alleged, but unspeci- 
fied, shady ways dubbed “the Satan,” was appointed metropolitan of 
Kyiv in Constantinople by Raphael I (1475-76), whose own patriarchal 
enthronement was irregular, even in the context of the declining hierar- 
chical and institutional discipline of the period. Spiridon went to 
Lithuania and then Muscovy, but was rejected and interned in both 
realms.*° To Muscovite eyes, Spiridon along with Isidore and his suc- 
cessor Gregory, had become a symbol of Greek intrigue, which at 
Florence revealed itself to be kindred to Latin heresy.*? 

In the two decades following Metropolitan Mysail’s reign the orien- 
tation of the Kyivan Church focused again on Constantinople. The 
patriarchate was enduring difficult days, however, and Spiridon seems 
to have been the last metropolitan appointed unilaterally by 
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Constantinople.*” Henceforth the metropolitans were selected by the . 


synod of the Kyivan Church or by Polish-Lithuanian rulers. Neverthe- 
less, the Ruthenian hierarchy respected the traditional prerogative of 
the patriarchs at least to sanction the synodal election of new metro- 
politans. The late-fifteenth-century metropolitans of Kyiv, Symeon 
(1481-88), Iona Hlezna (1489-94), and Makarii (1495-97), seem all to 
have been elected by synods of Ruthenian bishops (or appointed by the 
grand duke) and to have received consecration or ratification from 
Constantinopolitan patriarchs or their representatives.*! In responding 
to a reprimand from Constantinopole that a request for patriarchal 
blessing should have preceded Makarii’s installation, the Ruthenian 
bishops explicitly recognized the right of the patriarch to confirm 
metropolitan candidacies unless immediate need required a departure 
from this tradition. They did, however, refer to the precedent of Gre- 
gory Tsamblak’s independent election by Kyivan bishops in 1415, 
thereby implying that they were within their bounds in seating Makarii 
unilaterally without waiting for the patriarch’s approval.” 

After Makarii was chosen, two emissaries were sent to Constan- 
tinople to request the patriarch’s blessing. However, Makarii was in- 
stalled as metropolitan before the messengers could return with any 
such sanction.*? It was not duty or tradition alone that led the Ruthenian 
Church to seek patriarchal approval of metropolitan appointments. 
Constantinopolitan confirmation served as a hierarchical-institutional 
foil to preserve the Ruthenian Church from the encroachments of the 
Latin authorities in Poland and Lithuania, both civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal. 

At the end of the fifteenth century there were other signs that 
Constantinople sought to reassert its authority in the Kyivan 
metropolitanate. In 1481, responding to a request from its 
archimandrite, Patriarch Maximos may have sent a letter to the Kyivan 
Caves Monastery that guaranteed its freedom from the interference of 
metropolitans. In affirming its stauropegial status (that is, its direct 
dependence on the patriarchate), Maximos was purportedly ratifying 
privileges extended by Andrei Bogoliubskii, the prince of Suzdal’, in 
the twelfth century and by Maximos’ predecessors.*° 

A desire to reestablish contacts with Rome, however, soon resurfaced 
in the Kyivan metropolitanate.*° In 1498 the bishop of Smolensk Iosyf 
(Bolharynovych) apparently wrote to Patriarch Niphon II for an opinion 
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on the Union of Florence.*’7 On 30 May 1498, Iosyf was nominated 
metropolitan by Aleksander (Grand Duke of Lithuania 1492-1506, King 
of Poland 1501-—06).** Two years elapsed before Iosyf was installed as 
metropolitan (on 10 May 1500) in the presence of a representative of 
Joachim I (1498-1502, 1504), the new patriarch in Constantinople.” 
lIosyf’s interest in the validity of the Union of Florence should have been 
known to Joachim. However, a likely awareness of Iosyf’s intent to 
pursue unionistic activity did not deter the patriarch of Constantinople 
from confirming Iosyf in his office, suggesting that attitudes towards 
union at the patriarchate were not fundamentally hostile.°° 

At this point, the religious policy of the Lithuanian officials was 
challenged by the Grand Duchy’s eastern neighbor. Not without politi- 
cal ambitions and not without some reason, Muscovy had charged 
Lithuanian authorities with violating the religious liberty of the Grand 
Duchy’s Eastern Christians, foremost among them being Ivan III’s 
daughter Elena, who had been given in marriage to Grand Duke 
Aleksander of Lithuania.°! The Muscovites, who launched an all-out 
attack on Lithuania in the spring of 1500, used the religious issue as a 
pretext, arguing that it was their duty to defend Ruthenian 
coreligionists who, at the behest of the Lithuanian grand duke, were 
being brought into Roman obedience by Metropolitan Iosyf. Although 
some of the Ruthenian nobles on the Lithuanian-Muscovite frontier 
defected to Ivan’s side, most supported Aleksander. Nevertheless, the 
Lithuanian army, led by the Ruthenian Prince Konstantyn [vanovych 
Ostrozkyi, was defeated on 14 July.°? This reversal forced Aleksander 
to seek the support of Poland, the vacant throne of which he occupied 
in 1501. Even earlier, Aleksander had sought to consolidate his domain 
by increasing confessional harmony and parity between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. Despite the strong anti-Ruthenian sentiments 
amidst the Latin clergy in his realm, the grand duke encouraged Metro- 
politan Iosyf to pursue action fostering ecclesiastical communion. On 
20 March 1499 Aleksander had issued a decree guaranteeing the juris- 
diction of the metropolitan, the bishops, and their ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals in all canonical litigation and submitting to the metropolitan’s 
court cases against Catholic or Orthodox perpetrators of violence 
against Ruthenian priests. The decree safeguarded church benefices 
from lay confiscation and forbade nobles to dismiss priests from par- 
ishes on their estates without the metropolitan’s permission.>? 
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Fading of the Florentine Legacy 


Heartened by Grand Duke Aleksander and echoing the letter of Mysail, 
losyf wrote on 20 August 1500 to the notorious Pope Alexander VI. 
The document recognizes papal authority and professes the faith as 
expressed in the decrees of the Florentine council, including the 
Filioque* The delegation sent by Aleksander with Iosyf’s letter ar- 
rived in Rome 11 March 1501. It was headed by the Polish humanist 
Bishop Erazm II Ciotek (Erasmus II Vitelius) and included the Eastern 
adherent Ivashko Sopiha (Sapieha). In Rome, Ciotek, who represented 
the concerns of Wojciech Albert Tabor, Roman Catholic bishop of 
Vilnius, figured more prominently in deliberations and had at least two 
private audiences with the pope. Ciotek rejected the notion of a papal 
mission to the Ruthenians for the purpose of formally reestablishing 
communion according to the principles of the Union of Florence.* 
Two papal letters, one to Tabor (26 April) and the other to Aleksander 
(7 May), convey the concerns and conditions set forth by the papacy.*° 
Rome responded with caution. In addressing Tabor, the pope noted that 
“the Church community should not be corrupted by dogmatic 
variance ....Therefore, it is more important, as we have determined 
... to guard a sound and immaculate flock, than to impair the safety of 
the flock by admitting sheep polluted by some stain of heresy or other 
diseases of infidelity.’ 

Ritual differences were not an obstacle, and, pending a careful in- 
vestigation (which was to be conducted by Bishop Tabor) of the 
Ruthenian adherence to the dogmatic definitions of the Council of 
Florence, the papacy seemed ready to recognize the Kyivan 
metropolitanate’s Catholic communion. However, the main stumbling 
block from the Roman point of view was the fact that losyf was 
installed by “that heretic Joachim placed violenta manu onto the seat of 
Constantinople by the Turkish tyrant.” Iosyf had not received the sanc- 
tion of the pope or of the papally appointed patriarch of Constantinople 
Giovanni Cardinal Michele, the fourth successor of Isidore at that 
position.°* Although Alexander VI guardedly welcomed Bolharyno- 
vych’s initiative, he did not respond directly to losyf. The pope was not 
ready to deal directly with the Kyivan metropolitan until the latter 
clearly renounced the patriarch of Constantinople and received recog- 
nition from the pope or from Patriarch Michele.°’ The representatives 
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were told that Iosyf could be brought into the Roman Church by Bishop 
Tabor of Vilnius. 

The attitude in Rome towards the Eastern Church is reflected in the 
fact that officials there deemed it necessary to have a Ruthenian priest 
in Sopiha’s attendance reordained by a Latin bishop, even though there 
is no indication that the priest’s ordination by a Ruthenian bishop had 
been in any way irregular. As the recognition of the Ruthenian hierar- 
chy at the time of the Union of Brest shows, doubt of the validity of 


‘Orthodox orders did not characterize sixteenth-century Latin policy. 


Barring unreported circumstances, this incident of reordination must 
have been highly offensive. Further indication of Latin attitudes to- 
wards the Christian East is given in papal letters to Grand Duke 
Aleksander, Bishop Tabor, and the grand duke’s brother Fryderyk, the 
Polish cardinal-primate, concerning the religion of the grand duke’s 
wife. The Borgia pope, Alexander, here eminently scrupulous in inti- 
mate matters, urged Aleksander, now Polish king as well as Lithuanian 
grand duke, to secure the conversion of Elena from the “pessima 
Ruthenorum secta,” and released him from any oath made to Ivan III of 
Moscow not to force her to convert. He recommended the revocation of 
conjugal privileges and withholding of financial allowances until his 
spouse was persuaded.°! In general the responses show a distinct, if not 
consistent, tendency to identify the Catholic faith with the Latin rite. 
Although the Council of Florence is invoked repeatedly in the Roman 
documents elicited by Metropolitan Iosyf’s overture, the spirit of the 
Florentine union had by this time largely dissipated.” 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century there were a number of 
signals that the papacy had not abandoned all hope concerning the 
union, both in the Ruthenian lands and particularly regarding the 
Greeks in Italy.°? Pope Leo X, who in 1514 had exempted the Venetian 
Greeks from the jurisdiction of the Latin patriarch of Venice, in 1521 
issued a bull protecting the Greek rite according to the statutes of the 
Council of Florence. Although Leo’s bull mentions only Greeks and 
the Greek nation,® at least one case pertained to the Ruthenian Church. 
In 1529, on the recommendation of King Zygmunt I (King of Poland 
and Grand Duke of Lithuania 1506-48), the Ruthenian Prince Turi 
Slutskyi petitioned Pope Clement VII for permission to marry the 
Roman Catholic noblewoman, Helena Radziwitt, and to raise any male 
offspring born to the marriage according to the “Greek rite.” After three 
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years Clement agreed to Slutskyi’s request, without questioning the 
integrity of the prince’s faith. The pope referred explicitly to the Coun- 
cil of Florence and in effect recognized the survival of the Florentine 
principle according to which the Latin rite was not a prerequisite for 
communion with Rome. However, this isolated example of indulgence 
towards a powerful Ruthenian prince, whose appeal was supported by a 
Catholic monarch, cannot be equated with Roman recognition of the 
Kyivan hierarchy or the Ruthenian Church’s communion with the Holy 
See. Moreover, the benevolent expressions towards the “Greek rite” 
found in these documents of the 1520s and early 1530s were soon to be 
displaced completely by the post-Tridentine categories of the Counter- 
Reformation, according to which Ruthenians were designated “‘schis- 
matics” to be “reduced” to union.®° 

An important factor undermining Florentine unification in Lithuania 
and Poland was the hostility of the local Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
clergy to both the Ruthenian Church and to its union with Rome.* 
According to the Florentine accord, Latins and Greeks were to be on 
equal footing in the one Church of Christ. The entrance of the Kyivan 
Church into Roman communion threatened the privileged social and 
legal status of the Roman Catholic minority in the Ruthenian lands of 
Poland and especially in Lithuania. It is not surprising that faced with 
the implementation of the canons of Florence, the Latin bishop of 
Vilnius, residing amidst an overwhelmingly Eastern population, was 
most adamant in his opposition to the equalization brought by the 
recently concluded council. These sentiments were articulated at the 
behest of Bishop Tabor by Jan Sakran (Sacranus), a professor and five- 
time rector of the Cracow Academy.®* 

In 1501 or 1502, in reaction to Metropolitan losyf’s letter to Pope 
Alexander VI, Sacranus composed an intemperate polemical pamphlet, 
Elucidarius errorum ritus Ruthenici, attacking Ruthenian theological 
and moral consciousness, ecclesiastical discipline, and religious ethos 
in general.© Sacranus had been one of the first, cautious proponents of 
Western humanism at the academy. He was appointed the first royal 
chaplain in Poland by King Jan I Olbracht (1492-1501), and continued 
his duties as royal confessor to Aleksander and Zygmunt I. In this 
capacity he was able to influence policy, particularly during the reign 
of Aleksander. Although his treatise against Ruthenian errors was 
much wider in scope, it was in part occasioned by the dispute over 
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whether or not it was necessary of rebaptize converts to Rome from the 
Eastern Church. Sacranus attacked the position of the Bernardine friars 
who argued that no rebaptism was needed. The tract was dedicated to 
Tabor, the leading Catholic prelate in the Grand Duchy: 


To Albert by Divine grace Bishop of Vilnius . .. who most vigilantly 
presiding over the See of Vilnius in Lithuania, surrounded by a 
tumultuous mob of Ruthenians, most hostile enemies of yours and the 
Roman Church, like a lamb among rapacious wolves you always 
request and await wholesome help from learned men. You... ex- 
horted me. . . to look into the canonical writings and decisions of the 
Masters of Sacred Theology, concerning what should be justly 
thought of the abuses of the Ruthenians’ rite and of their errors; you 
have been provoked by the audacity of certain people who (removed 
from obedience to you) have freely met in public places in the city 
and place of your See, and in the presence of both the Catholic and 
Ruthenian peoples, have dared to assert that their rite and Sacraments 
are true and valid; thereby confirming or rather stubbornly persisting 
in error and disdain for the rites of the Roman Church, causing 
scandal, finally, and generally abandoning the orthodox faith.7° 


In the text the author argued that the Ruthenians were the “worst of 
all heretics” (much worse than the Greeks) and, unlike the Greeks, did 
not possess a valid episcopate and priesthood. Hence, the Ruthenian 
Church could not be a partner to reconciliation with the Church of 
Rome. All policy should be guided by the principle that Ruthenians 
could only be subjects for conversion to the one true Latin faith.’' The 
list of errors was clearly intended to be overwhelming. Sacranus enu- 
merated forty points of theological disagreement, ritual abuse, supersti- 
tion, and moral perfidy, many invented or presented in an unabashedly 
calumnious fashion—for example, according to him, the Ruthenians as 
a rule sanctioned fornication and theologically rationalized the murder 
of Latins.’”* The basic ideology and spirit of the Council of Florence 
were unequivocally repudiated. 

Views such as those expressed in the Elucidarius were current in 
Catholic clerical and lay circles in Poland and Lithuania and could not 
have escaped the attention of the Ruthenians, undoubtedly alienating 
them from the notion of communion with Rome.’ It is not surprising 
that, after the rejection of Metropolitan Iosyf’s overtures to the papacy, 
up to the pre-Brest period no manifestations of Ruthenian unionistic 
intentions addressed to Rome can be found in the source material.’* In 
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the climate of increasing hostility to the Eastern Church in Poland and 
Lithuania and the concomitant institutional disadvantages that the 
Ruthenian Church endured within officially Roman Catholic polities, 
the tradition of Florence was forgotten or, at most, lay dormant until the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. When it was resurrected in the 
Kyivan metropolitanate as well as in Rome and ecclesiastical unifica- 
tion once again became a subject of intense discussions, the Union of 
Florence was passionately debated in polemical literature.” In the 
meantime, the circumstances of the Ruthenian Church changed gradu- 
ally but substantially. 





CHAPTER FouR 


The Crisis in the Kyivan Metropolitanate in 
the Sixteenth Century 


In the Ukrainian and Belarusian lands, as in the Greek world, the 
political domination of non-Orthodox rulers had a profoundly detri- 
mental effect on the hierarchical structure and organizational life of the 
Eastern Church. By the second half of the sixteenth century the Kyivan 
metropolitanate, like the patriarchate of Constantinople, was on the 
verge of institutional, moral, and cultural collapse. In the last decades 
of the sixteenth century both the Greek ecclesiastical leadership and 
Ruthenian Orthodox society faced revolutionary religious and cultural 
currents associated with the Protestant and Catholic Reform move- 
ments. Direct contacts between the Kyivan metropolitanate and the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, so vital to the medieval Kyivan Church, 
were revived precisely at a time when internal decline and external 
challenge faced both Churches. 

In the thirteenth century the unification of Baltic tribal units, en- 
hanced by a need for joint resistance to aggression of the Teutonic 
Order, had given rise to a vigorous Lithuanian state ready to fill the 
political vacuum left by the Mongol conquest of Kyivan Rus’. In the 
first half of the fourteenth century, through campaigns led by Grand 
Duke Gediminas, the Lithuanian principality gradually conquered Be- 
larusian lands and Volhynia, and subsequently annexed Kyivan lands 
nominally under the control of the Golden Horde. By the end of the 
fourteenth century Lithuanians increasingly controlled the ruling elite 
of the Ukrainian-Belarusian lands in the Grand Duchy. 

Rus’ institutions and culture at first dominated the Lithuanian polity, 
as the Lithuanian elite became “Ruthenianized” through the adoption 
of Orthodoxy and the Slavonic liturgy and sacred texts. Old Ruthenian 
(Old Belarusian-Ukrainian) served as the court language. As the 
Lithuanian state and its ruling elite grew stronger, however, the politi- 
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cal and legal traditions of Kyivan Rus’ began gradually to wane. Rus’ 
political institutions continued to decline until in 1471 the Kyivan 
principality was finally abolished. . 

Although it was consolidating within, in the second half of the 
fourteenth century Lithuania endured constant pressure from Poland 
and the Teutonic Order, its Catholic neighbors to the west. To secure an 
alliance with the former against the relentless menace of the latter, the 
Grand Duchy acceded to the Union of Kreva (Krewo, Kriavas; 1386), 
which brought about a dynastic union of Poland and Lithuania under 
one crown through the marriage of the Lithuanian prince Jogaila and 
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the Polish queen Jadwiga. Some Lithuanians who had earlier adopted 
the faith and culture of their East Slavic Orthodox subjects now con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism. The Union of Kreva set the stage for the 
subsequent infiltration and preeminence of Polish influence in 
Lithuania. First as a consequence of the Union of Horodto (1413) forty- 
seven Lithuanian Catholic boyar clans adopted the coats of arms of 
forty-seven Polish noble families and received the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by the Polish nobility. Thus, the Lithuanian elite gained a 
social and political affinity to the Polish nobility. At the same time the 
Ruthenian Orthodox elite, discriminated against in religion, custom, 
and law, was gradually relegated to second-class status. By the six- 
teenth century, Polish culture, language, and political structure had 
thoroughly penetrated all aspects of upper-class life in the Grand 
Duchy, a process accelerated by the Union of Lublin (1569), which 
created the Polish-dominated commonwealth in which the previously 
separate Polish and Lithuanian polities, united only by the person of the 
king, now shared political (the Diet) and social (legal estate of nobility) 
institutions; their separate administration, treasury, army, and legal 
system were preserved. The historic Kyivan, Volhynian, and Cossack- 
and Tatar-inhabited steppe lands (the Kyiv, Volhynian, and Bratslav 
palatinates) were directly annexed to the Polish Crown. Polish and 
Western Christian influences challenged traditional Orthodox culture, 
permeated Ruthenian society, and brought about an assimilation of the 
Ukrainian-Belarusian elite.! 

These developments were of utmost significance for the life of the 
Ruthenian Church. Lasting as they did for the better part of two centu- 
ries, they are not easily summarized or characterized, especially given 
the meager source base. Although the rise of Lithuanian and Polish 
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institutions and mores met with Ruthenian resistance and efforts at 
reform, the prevailing tendency over this longue durée bode ill for the 
Orthodox society. The absence of a Ruthenian political order, the 
steady Polonization of Ruthenian nobles and their concomitant conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism and Protestantism combined with the infe- 
rior dignitas of the Orthodox Church and culture within Polish- 
Lithuanian nobiliary society exacerbated the already deteriorating state 
of Ruthenian ecclesial life. 

At the end of the fourteenth and increasingly so in the fifteenth 
century the Polish kings and Lithuanian grand dukes as well as mag- 
nates and nobles acquired the right of patronage over the Orthodox 
Church. Civil authorities appropriated the right to appoint Orthodox 
metropolitans, bishops, and candidates to lower clerical or monastic 
offices or positions, to confer title to church estates, to issue decrees 
concerning ecclesiastical matters, and to arbitrate and adjudicate legal 
disputes involving Orthodox ecclesiastical persons or property. This 
prerogative of patronage over the Orthodox Church came to be known 
as the royal and noble right “to propose, recommend, grant” (prawo 
podawania).* At its best, the “right to grant” entailed concern of civil 
potentates for the institutional well-being of the Church. At its worst, 
this lay patronage involved the sale, entrepreneurial exchange, and 
mortgaging of ecclesiastical offices and landholdings.’ 

It has been argued that royal patronage brought with it the Western 
principle of the Church’s proprietary and theoretically inviolable hold 
on property, thereby strengthening the legal status of Ruthenian eccle- 
siastical institutions in Poland and Lithuania. In the long run, however, 
the authority of secular rulers in an officially Catholic state, the politi- 
cal system of which was enduring ebbs and flows of turbulence and 
instability, had a decidedly negative effect on the life of the Ruthenian 
Orthodox Church, particularly on the constitution of its higher clergy. 
Since episcopal nominations, as in the pre-Reformation West, were 
usually awarded to the most influential bidder, Ruthenian metropoli- 
tans and bishops, especially in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
often lacked the expected moral qualities and intellectual qualifications 
necessary for the fruitful fulfillment of their religious responsibilities. 
On occasion, coinciding nominations of two candidates resulted in long 
legal battles and even armed struggle for the possession of bishoprics 
and their sizable landholdings.> Frequently the candidates were lay- 
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men. Of the seven bishops of the Diocese Kholm in the sixteenth 
century, five were laymen at the time of nomination. The remaining 
two, when appointed, bore the title of archimandrite, which they may 
very well have received without ever having been tonsured monks. In 
the same manner, it was not unusual for episcopal nominees to assume 
their sees without receiving episcopal consecration, which might have 
interfered with their only-too-secular lifestyles, so characteristic of the 
contemporary Polish nobility and of Roman Catholic bishops before 
the promulgation and enforcement of the Tridentine reform.® 

The corruption of the higher clergy was matched by the ignorance 
and decadence of the parish priests and monastics. There were no 
seminaries for the training of clergy. Central authorities or local lords 
controlled parish appointments. In Ukraine, individuals were appointed 
priests, often as a reward for founding new settlements or expanding 
old ones. During the sixteenth-century economic boom in the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, the central authorities sought to foster the 
colonization of Ukrainian lands by encouraging settlement. To this end 
in newly founded villages the Polish Crown appointed Ruthenian 
priests and permitted the construction of Orthodox “synagogues,” as 
Eastern churches were pejoratively called in Polish civil and ecclesias- 
tical documents. Only a most basic capacity to function liturgically was 
required of the candidates, who were chosen for their enterprise or 
loyalty and not for their ministerial aptitude or preparation.’ 

As in the medieval West, the concept of priestly ministry or pastoral 
care was not a central element in the ethos of the Christian community: 
the priest was primarily a liturgical celebrant who led the community in 
worship, the most exalted form of human expression. Otherwise, the 
village priest was little different from his peasant neighbors. The role of 
the priest was clear and, as long as he fulfilled his liturgical responsi- 
bilities with a modicum of grace and sensitivity and met his part of the 
social contract without grossly abusing his position for material gain or 
to increase his power, no more was expected of him. However, in the 
sixteenth century the degeneration of church structures and hierarchical 
discipline and the increased influence of lay nobles in ecclesiastical 
administration created the conditions for widespread abuse and neglect 
of even these modest requirements. The prevalent pattern of hereditary 
priesthood reduced the criterion for ordination to a question of birth. A 
parish priest was usually succeeded by a son if only to avoid the 
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complications associated with transferring the parish to another priest. 
The corruption prevailing amidst the clergy was reflected in the 
ecclesial life of the rank and file. Contemporary sources bemoan the 
illiteracy and spiritual darkness of the faithful whose assimilation of 
Christian teachings remained superficial.? 

For most of the sixteenth century there is no evidence that the 
patriarchate of Constantinople showed even a perfunctory concern for 
this state of affairs. The final crisis of the Byzantine Empire had led to 
unprecedented discontinuities in the hierarchical relations between 
Constantinople and Kyiv. Though the relationship was at least nomi- 
nally reconstituted in the last decades of the fifteenth century, the real 
power of the patriarchate to affect policy in East Slavic lands, as it had 
done more or less successfully in the fourteenth century, had been 
lost—first and foremost in Muscovy but also in Ukraine and Belarus’. 
Ottoman hegemony had weakened the patriarchate’s institutions as 
well as its resolve and ability to formulate policy and systematically 
pursue it. Muscovy’s de facto autocephaly since the election of Metro- 
politan Iona served as a general challenge to the principle of patriarchal 
overlordship, while Kyivan contacts with Rome afforded an occasion 
to reconsider the notion of exclusive allegiance to Constantinople. 

Disruption of a different but familiar sort confirmed the displace- 
ment of the very seat of the metropolitanate. In 1482, during a Tatar 
invasion of Podillian and Kyivan lands promoted by Grand Prince Ivan 
Ill, the Crimean khan Mengli Giray sacked Kyiv, abducting the Kyivan 
palatine Ivan Khodkevych and the archimandrite of the Caves Monas- 
tery. The Tatars plundered both the Caves Monastery and the church of 
St. Sophia, sending sacred vessels from the Kyivan cathedral to Mos- 
cow as homage to the grand prince.'° Much of the city was devastated 
by fire. Many of the inhabitants perished or were captured, leaving 
Kyiv desolate and undercutting its economic life. This debacle was 
soon followed by another blow to the Kyivan see. In 1497, Tatar 
marauders ambushed and killed Metropolitan Makarii near Mazyr, 
north of Kyiv, as he was returning to his seat.!! 

The vulnerability of Kyiv to attacks from the steppe was so great that 
in the second half of the fifteenth century a number of metropolitans 
took to living in Belarusian lands or established quarters there, espe- 
cially in Navahrudak. For the next century no metropolitan would 
reside in the ancient Rus’ capital. In their absence the merely titular 
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home of the ecclesiastical leaders of the Ruthenian Church degenerated 
further from its medieval splendor, becoming a dusty frontier town. By 
1595 the once golden-domed St. Sophia Cathedral was “profaned by 
livestock, nags, dogs, and swine-sties,” and its rich adornments were 
being washed away by rain trickling down through holes in the roof.'” 


Metropolitans and Synods 


As the metropolitanate endured institutional decay in the sixteenth 
century, the influence of Lithuanian and then Polish civil authorities in 
the nomination of metropolitans grew at the expense of the already 
minimal role of the patriarchs.'? After reporting Makarii’s violent death 
the Supras] Chronicle tells us that Grand Duke Aleksander “gave the 
metropolitanate of Kyiv and all Rus” to Iosyf, the bishop of Smolensk, 
a scion of the prominent noble Bolharynovych clan. Metropolitan Iosyf 
(1498-1501) probably acceded to the throne with the aid of Ivashko 
Sopiha (Sopieha), a relative at the grand ducal court.'* Upon his nomi- 
nation to the metropolitan see, the Smolensk cathedra was left vacant, 
and Iosyf was allowed to hold onto the Diocese of Smolensk and its 
benefices.'? Although Iosyf’s tenure was brief, he was apparently at 
least a concerned hierarch; his letter to Pope Alexander VI indicates 
that he sought ways to improve the lot of his flock. Still, the unilateral 
nomination of a powerful Ruthenian noble by a Roman Catholic mon- 
arch, accompanied as it was by the neglect of ecclesiastical norms 
safeguarding institutional well-being (in this case canons prohibiting 
the accumulation of dioceses and their benefices) foreshadowed the 
woeful record of metropolitan and episcopal nominations by secular 
authorities that was to predominate throughout the sixteenth century. 
Contemporary sources are reticent about Iosyf’s successor as metro- 
politan, Iona II (1502-7),'° but they do indicate that Iona and his 
successor, losyf IT Soltan (1507-22) received the blessing of Patriarch 
Pachomios I (1503-4, 1504—13).'” In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary we may conclude that Soltan and subsequent metropolitans 
acquiesced to the pattern whereby royal nomination effectively deter- 
mined the leadership of the Ruthenian Church, and patriarchal confir- 
mation followed as an automatic formality. Concerning the relations of 
Metropolitan Iosyf HI (1522-34) with the patriarchate in Constan- 
tinople, no documentation is known.!8 It is clear, however, that by this 
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time the metropolitan seat had become a prize that the rulers of Poland 
and Lithuania saw fit to distribute to Ruthenian nobles who, in turn, 
blatantly coveted and brazenly fought for it, in violation of ecclesiasti- 
cal canons and customs and with little regard for the requirements for 
such office or for a Constantinopolitan role in the nomination process. 

On 1 March 1534, while Metropolitan Iosyf was still alive, at the 
request of Makarii, bishop of Luts’k and Ostrih, and at the urging of 
Queen Bona Sforza, officials of the Grand Duchy, and Ruthenian 
nobles, King Zygmunt I issued a charter granting to Makarii upon 
losyf’s death “spiritual breads” (as ecclesiastical offices were regularly 
and cynically called), in this case the metropolitanate and its ben- 
efices.'® Iosyf facilitated the transfer of the metropolitanate to Makarii, 
and it is not unreasonable to presume that the latter in effect bought the 
office.2° The open campaign for the not yet vacated see and the all- 
important benefices and the complete neglect of the institution of 
synodal election, as well as the large role played by the secular and 
non-Orthodox nobility in the nomination, reflects the demoralization of 
the Ruthenian Church that had set in. 

Makarii If was metropolitan from 1534 to 1556, but on 10 July 1551 
the metropolitanate and its benefices had already been granted in au 
ticipation of his death to Stefan Andriiovych Bilkevych (Velkevych).” 
Bilkevych, concerning whom the sources record little more than his 
acquisitional successes, was a nobleman, who in Vilnius held the of- 
fices of royal keyholder and treasurer, apparently loyally serving the 
king. He secured for himself the position of archimandrite of the Holy 
Trinity Monastery in Vilnius, administering the community and its 
benefices as abbot of the monastery but without himself taking the 
cowl. Only after the passing of Makarii did Bilkevych receive tonsure, 
a monastic name, and minor and major orders, and was raised quickly 
to metropolitan dignity. As Metropolitan Syl'vestr (1556-67) he help- 
lessly presided over the huge metropolitan eparchy during a period that 
saw the onset of numerous conversions among the Ruthenian nobility 
to Protestant denominations. During Sylvestr’s tenure, the various 
Protestant groups, but especially the Calvinists, attracted the leading 
families in the Grand Duchy. Among the converts were members of 
such Ruthenian lineages as the Khodkevyches, Narushevyches, 
Vyshnevetskyis, Hornostais, Hlibovyches, Volovyches, Zenovyches, 
Kyshkas, Holovchynskyis, and Veselovskyis.” Although the Refor- 
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mation was not strong everywhere in the lands of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate (especially not in Ukraine), it was particularly influen- 
tial in western and central Belarus’, where, in Navahrudak, the Kyivan 
metropolitan resided. Nevertheless, there is no evidence that Bilkevych 
ever made a concerted effort to organize an Orthodox response to the 
Protestant challenge.”* There is some evidence that he took the initia- 
tive to call a synod in 1559, but none that it was actually convened.”4 

The manner of Iona III Protasovych’s (1568-77) accession to the 
metropolitanate is not recorded in extant documents. It is known, how- 
ever, that his successor, Iliia Kucha (1577-79), in keeping with the 
practice of the period, received a royal charter before the death of 
Protasovych.”> A half year later King Stefan Batory wrote to the patri- 
arch of Constantinople Jeremiah II requesting confirmation of Kucha’s 
nomination, for which, Batory assured the patriarch, “[you] will carry 
away our usual gratitude as you did from our predecessors.’ 

A systemic dysfunction aggravated the weakness of the metropo- 
litanate. For a prolonged period the central institution in the ecclesiasti- 
cal structure according to Eastern ecclesiology, the synod of bishops, 
ceased to be a factor in the affairs of the Kyivan Church. Until 1589, 
when the assembly of Ruthenian bishops was convoked on the occa- 
sion of Patriarch Jeremiah’s stay in Ukraine and Belarus’, only one 
authentic, well-documented synod of the Kyivan metropolitanate was 
convened in the sixteenth century. Called to order on Christmas Day 
1509 by Metropolitan Iosyf Soltan, it had in attendance seven other 
hierarchs, seven archimandrites, six hegumens, seven protopresbyters, 
and representatives of the rank-and-file clergy. The synod issued fif- 
teen reformist directives that constitute a checklist of the contemporary 
problems of the Church. 

The synod forbade the simoniacal pursuit of an ecclesiastical office 
while its occupant was still living as well as the ordination of itinerant 
d'iaks (church clerks and cantors) without the permission of the bishop 
of their home diocese. The hierarchs resolved not to consecrate unwor- 
thy candidates to bishoprics, even those already appointed by the grand 
duke. They promised to fulfill their ecclesiastical responsibilities, espe- 
cially to meet regularly in synod. They also agreed to respect ecclesias- 
tical sanctions issued by an individual bishop against his own subjects 
and to judge priests fairly, punishing reprobates through the action of 
cathedral chapters. The bishops sought to curb the wanton practices of 
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the nobility in appointing and removing priests by reiterating the neces- 
sity of episcopal approval before a priest appointed to a parish by a lay 
lord could serve there or before a priest could be removed by a noble 
once he had been confirmed in a parish by the local bishop. They 
defended their right to nominate a priest to a parish in the holdings of a 
lord if the position was left vacant for more than three months. The 
synod threatened with excommunication those nobles who confiscated 
ecclesiastical holdings or property. Finally the bishops resolved to 
stand in solidarity against any noble or even against the grand duke if 
he should issue an order against the rulings of the synod.’ 

The resolutions of the synod were in essence confirmed by a royal 
decree issued on 2 July 1511,7° but the resolve of the bishops to put 
their house in order did not last. The resolutions of the synod of 1509- 
10 point to specific abuses and recommend remedies, but the central 
admonition to assemble in synod regularly was honored only in the 
breach. By neglecting synodal decisions and the conciliar modus 
operandi in general, the Ruthenian hierarchy ignored its own self- 
prescribed antidote against further decline. There are indications that 
synods or synod-like gatherings were held or might have been held in 


1514 (for the purposes of a canonization), 1540, 1546 and 1558, but no | 


records of their proceedings have survived. Synodal consciousness and 
practice in the Kyivan Church continued to degenerate.’ For the next 
thirty years, until a synod was convoked by Patriarch Jeremiah in the 
fall of 1589, there is no sign of any conciliar activity in the Kyivan 
metropolitanate. 

It would appear that the bishops of the metropolitanate were them- 
selves largely responsible for the gradual erosion of due process in the 
Orthodox Church. Ruthenian hierarchs frequently turned to the secular 
authorities for adjudication of purely ecclesiastical disputes belonging 
to the domain of the patriarchs or metropolitans. In 1511 at the diet in 
Brest the archbishop of Polatsk entered a complaint against the metro- 
politan and the bishop of Volodymyr for failing to recognize his archi- 


episcopal, not merely episcopal, dignity. When in 1541 a similar com- . 
plaint against the bishop of Volodymyr was raised by the incumbent of: 


Polatsk, Zygmunt I recognized the metropolitan’s claims to ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction in the matter. However, the king indicated to the liti- 
gants that he would hear an appeal should the arbitration of the metro- 
politan not suffice.*° In 1555 Zygmunt IT August summoned Metro- 
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politan Makarii to respond to the charge made by Arsenii (Balaban), 
bishop of L’viv, that Makarii was interfering in Arsenii’s affairs and 
disregarding royal charters. The king’s father, Zygmunt I, had. granted 
the monastery to Arsenii, but the monks did not want to accept his 
authority. Zygmunt August referred the case to Makarii, who rejected 
the argument of Arsenii’s son, sent as the bishop’s advocate, canceled 
the royal grant, and placed the monastery under his own authority. This 
was unacceptable in the eyes of the king who now took the matter into 
his own hands.*! Thus, ecclesiastical adjudication, even in purely 
ecclesiastical disputes, was not binding if it conflicted with the su- 
preme political authority. 

Through its rapaciousness for church benefices and its failure to 
cooperate and compromise, the Ruthenian higher clergy created con- 
flict it could not resolve. By inviting the intervention of Polish and 
Lithuanian officials into their internecine struggles the Orthodox them- 
selves undermined their own institutions and the authority of Ruthenian 
metropolitans and bishops. By the second half of the sixteenth century 
the prerogatives of the patriarchs in such matters were all but forgotten. 


Eastern Orthodox Christians under Roman Catholic Civil Rule: 


In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Roman Catholic Church 
variously infringed upon the rights of the Orthodox, particularly on 
Crown lands. In 1423, King Jogaila granted the Latin archbishops of 
Lviv jurisdiction to charge and punish “heretics” and other non-Catho- 
lics.°? These instances of the ascendancy of Latin hierarchs in 
Ruthenian ecclesiastical affairs were partly the result of a weakened 
Orthodox hierarchical structure in Galicia. The continuity of the Ortho- 
dox metropolitanate of Halych, reconstituted in 1370 by the Palamite 
patriarch of Constantinople, Philotheos Kokkinos (1353-54, 1364-76), 
with Peremyshl’, Kholm, Turati, and Volodymyr as suffragan dio- 
ceses,*? had lapsed at the end of the fourteenth century after the death 
of Metropolitan Antonii (ca. 1390). Jogaila’s candidate for the succes- 
sion, Ioann, bishop of Lutsk, was opposed by the Kyivan metropolitan 
Kyprian who was residing in Moscow. Kyprian resisted Jogaila’s uni- 
lateral nomination of a hierarch from Kyprian’s jurisdiction to head a 
metropolitan see independent of the Kyivan province, a violation of his 
own prerogatives. He was able to convince Patriarch Anthony of 
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Ioann’s unsuitability for the office. Ultimately, Kyprian succeeded in 
gaining the acquiescence of Jogaila who sent Ioann to Muscovy where 
the latter was imprisoned. From 1401 Kyprian began using the title of 
Metropolitan of Kyiv and Halych. 

Maintaining an eparchial Orthodox hierarch (as opposed to a sepa- 
rate metropolitan) was not a high priority for the Catholic Jogaila who 
relented to Kyprian when it became apparent that the latter would not 
support the separate metropolitanate. The new Latin archbishopric, 
created in 1375 by Pope Gregory XI (1370-78) and in 1412 formally 
transferred from Halych to L’viv, diverted attention from Ruthenian 
concerns. No Orthodox bishop was appointed for the Galician lands. 
Throughout the fifteenth century ecclesiastical affairs in Galicia were 
administered by vicars (namistnyky) who resided first in Krylos and 
from the end of the fifteenth century at St. George’s Monastery just 
outside medieval L’viv.** Apparently, during this period the vicars were 
nominated by the king and received the blessing of the Kyivan metro- 
politan while their consecrations were performed by the bishops of 
Peremyshl’ or Orthodox hierarchs in Suceava, who from 1401 came to 
be recognized by Constantinople as metropolitans for Moldova. 

In 1509, Zygmunt I gave the Latin archbishops of L’viv authority to 
nominate vicars for the Orthodox diocese of Halych, which for over a 
century had had no bishop.* A fierce struggle for control of the bishop- 
ric eventually ensued. The Ruthenian side was led by a vicar named 
Makarii Tuchapskyi, a Lviv burgher who in the end, to support his 


claim, organized the delivery of three hundred oxen to the royal court 


in three incremental installments. Queen Bona endorsed the Ruthenian 
cause, which was adamantly countered by the Latin archbishop of 
Lviv. In 1539 the metropolitan was finally able to appoint Makarii as 
bishop, subsequently confirmed by Zygmunt, thereby renewing the 
diocese and establishing its seat in L’viv.*° The restoration of the bish- 
opric improved the circumstances for the Ruthenian Church in Galicia, 
particularly in terms of protecting ecclesiastical benefices, for in the 
century and a half during which the see had been left vacant many of 
the lands of the diocese had passed into the hands of secular lords.*’ 
However, the Polish Catholic archbishops of L’viv continued to claim 
the right to nominate Ruthenian bishops of the city, and both Arsenti 
Balaban (1549-69) and his son Hedeon Balaban (1569-1607) fought 
for the seat against a candidate put forth by the Catholic archbishop.** 
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A Latin synod held in Lviv in 1564 blithely encouraged all Roman 
“bishops of the province ...to exercise their rights and jurisdiction 
over Greek bishops and Catholic priests (Vladicae et Popones graeci) 
and to conduct visitations of their churches.”? In the 1580s Archbishop 
Jan Sienifski’s successor, Jan Dymitr Solikowski, sought to enforce 
the adoption of the Gregorian calendar by the Orthodox of the city.*° 

Although rare, there were cases when the proprietary rights of the 
Ruthenian Church were violated on behalf of the Catholic Church. 
Confiscation of benefices occurred in Kholm in 1533 and in Polatsk by 
Batory in 1580, when fourteen Ruthenian churches and monasteries 
were appropriated “irrevocably and in perpetuity” to support the found- 
ing of a Jesuit college." In 1579 and 1580 Hedeon (Balaban) charged 
in court that Ruthenian holdings were unlawfully transferred to Arch- 
bishop Sienifiski.*? Thus, an aggressive Latin hierarchy in the 
Ruthenian lands challenged the Orthodox Church’s property rights and 
created obstacles for Orthodox ecclesiastical self-administration. 

In general, the degree of religious intolerance evident in contempo- 
rary Western Europe was foreign to fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
Poland and Lithuania. For political and military reasons it was essential 
for Polish kings and Lithuanian grand dukes to maintain good working 
relations with the Ruthenian Orthodox elite. But, although there was no 
overt religious persecution, various forms of discrimination did prevail. 
From the early fifteenth century in Lithuania and Poland, official de- 
crees prohibited the construction of Orthodox stone churches or repair 
of those in ruin. In 1412, Jogaila had the Ruthenian cathedral in 
Peremyshl’ reconsecrated as a Latin cathedral and exhumed the graves 
in the adjacent cemetery. In 1470 a characteristically Eastern structure 
was razed so that a new Catholic cathedral could be built using the 
same stone.*? The ban on building churches, in effect through the 
middle of the sixteenth century, was not always observed, and in 
practice was enforced mainly in those areas that had a mixed Orthodox- 
Catholic population.*4 

In 1387, after his conversion to Roman Catholicism and assumption 
of the Polish throne, Jogaila extended to boyars in the Lithuanian 
Grand Duchy certain social privileges and exemptions from services 
owed to the grand duke, thereby initiating the transformation of the 
patrimonial structure of Lithuanian society. However, the privileges 
and exemptions applied only to boyars who professed the Catholic 
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faith. Positive discriminatory legislation in the political sphere soon 
followed. The provisions of the Polish-Lithuanian Union of Horodto 
(1413) instituted restrictions barring non-Catholics from some of the 
highest administrative posts, such as palatine and castellan, or from 
sitting in the highest, secret council of the Grand Duchy.* 

In practice, these restrictions applied only in ethnically Lithuanian 
territories and surrounding Slavic lands, so-called “Black Ruthenia,” 
Polissia, and Podlachia (not in the Polatsk, Vitsebsk, Smolensk, 
Chernihiv, or the Kyivan and Volhynian lands of the Grand Duchy). 
The discriminatory legislation was modified in 1434 by the decree of 
Grand Duke Zygimantas (1432-40), son of Kestutis and younger 
brother of Vytautas; that broadened the privileges of both Lithuanian 
and Ruthenian princes and boyars. Nevertheless, this prescript did not 
diminish the obstacles to high public office set before the Ruthenians 
by the Horodto union. They remained in place through the middle of 
the sixteenth century and were even reaffirmed by royal charters in 
1529, 1547, and 1551. However, Zygmunt I allowed a number of 


exceptions, some of which provoked spirited protest from Lithuanian - 


lords, who sought to preserve the highest offices in ethnically 
Lithuanian lands for native clans. During Zygmunt’s reign (1506-48) it 
was possible for a Ruthenian magnate such as Prince Konstantyn 
Ivanovych Ostrozkyi to serve as castellan of Vilnius (1510-22), pa- 
latine of Trakai (Troki) (1522-30), and grand hetman of Lithuania 
(1507-30).*° The Vilnius diet of 1563 occasioned a decree, with some- 
what provisional wording, granting the Orthodox full political rights. It 
was strengthened by a second privilege promulgated at the Hrodna diet 
of 1568, on the eve of the Union of Lublin of 1569. Zygmunt I abol- 
ished juridical discrimination barring the Orthodox from public office, 
in order to secure the support of Ruthenian magnates for the new union 
between Poland and Lithuania that brought most of Ukrainian lands 
from the jurisdiction of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy to the Polish 
Crown. 

Following the arduous ratification of the Union of Lublin, 
Ruthenians in the lands under the Crown before the accord (Galicia, 
also called “Red Ruthenia’”’) also succeeded in securing a hearing of 
their concerns over denominational inequality. Before 1569 there had 
been no general charters guaranteeing the rights of Orthodox nobles in 
the Polish Crown lands, where the highest nobility was predominantly 
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Polish or Polonized much earlier. Ruthenian Orthodox burghers took 
on the responsibility of defending Orthodox positions, though in many 
ways they had to defer to their Catholic neighbors. Ruthenians belong- 
ing to urban guilds, which were dominated by Catholics, were subject 
to taxes collected to support Catholic institutions, and were themselves 
ineligible to become guild masters. They were often barred from ad- 
vanced schools, including the academy in Cracow. In Lviv, Ruthenian 
funeral corteges or other religious processions proper to Eastern liturgi- 
cal services could be conducted with singing, bells, icons, and lit 
candles only along the vulytsia Rus'ka (Ruthenian Street). Ruthenian 
burghers in L’viv were generally not allowed to live in the city, or to 
engage in certain trades (for example, brewing), or to deal in certain 
commodities (cloth on the retail market and alcohol in general). They 
had long demanded rights equal to those of Catholic burghers to choose 
and be chosen for positions in the city’s administration. 

After the Union of Lublin some attempt was made to pacify the 
vocal Ruthenians in Lviv. At the Warsaw diet of 1572, Zygmunt 
August guaranteed them full political and civil rights and his decrees 
were confirmed in 1574 and 1577 by his successors, Kings Henri de 
Valois (Henryk Walezy; 1572-74) in 1574 and Stefan Batory (1576— 
86) in 1577. Polish officials did not always observe this royal policy, 
however, and the central authorities had no effective means to enforce 
it. The city council in L’viv resisted granting Ruthenians the privileges 
mandated by Zygmunt’s decree, as is apparent from the need to con- 
firm it repeatedly, and in subsequent years political and commercial 
restrictions persisted.” Unlike the Armenians and Jews, the Ruthenians 
of Lviv were also not permitted to have their own self-government.*® 

The difficulties Ruthenian artisans encountered in plying their trade 
are illustrated by the case of the Rohatynets’ brothers, saddlers who had 
been brought to court by the Catholic saddlers’ guild.4? The brothers 
were allowed to accept only Catholic apprentices for training, exclud- 
ing even their own sons. Ruthenians who belonged to Catholic-domi- 
nated guilds were often compelled to attend Latin services sponsored 
by the guilds. If they did not attend Mass in Roman churches as the 
tules of the guild stipulated, they were required to make a contribution 
to the Catholic Church quasi pro poena absentiae.© In Vilnius, where 
Eastern Christians constituted a majority in 1583, there were twenty 
Ruthenian churches in the city and only six Latin ones.>! They still had 
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no power and Catholic members remained in control of the local 
guilds.> 

During the sixteenth century, Polish kings guaranteed the liberty of 
the Orthodox Church on a number of occasions: in 1504 and 1543, 
Aleksander and Zygmunt I respectively confirmed the 1443 decree 
issued by Wiadystaw III following the Union of Florence that had 
granted full rights to the Ruthenian Church.> Through the joint efforts of 
the temporarily powerful Polish, Lithuanian, and Ruthenian Protestant 
and Ruthenian Orthodox nobility, in 1573 the Confederation of Warsaw 
endorsed the principle of religious toleration for all confessions in the 
Commonwealth. Nevertheless, in practice, inequalities prevailed. Un- 
like Roman Catholic bishops, Ruthenian hierarchs did not have seats in 
the senate. Orthodox clergy, especially in Red Ruthenia or the lands 
under the Polish Crown before 1569 (coinciding with the Halych-Lviv, 
Peremyshl’, and Kholm dioceses), were regularly subjected to royal 
taxation from which the Latin clergy was generally exempt; their contri- 
butions were voluntary (subsidium charitativum).4 With the accession 
to the throne of the staunch Catholic Zygmunt II Waza (Sigismund LI 
Vasa) in 1587, anti-Ruthenian measures became even more severe, until 
eventually, the confessional strife and partisan denominational atmo- 


sphere characteristic of sixteenth-century Western Europe became a 


feature of society in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth as well. The 
wistful, if not somewhat idealized, reminiscences of Teodor 
Ievlashevskyi (Teador Ietilashetiski; 1546-16047), the Calvinist son of 
an Orthodox bishop, testify to the changes that occurred during his 
lifetime. Towards the end of the century, bewildered by the advent of a 
new strident age, he described the confessional climate of the 1560s: 


At that time difference of belief was no obstacle to friendship, for 
which reason that age seems to me golden in comparison with the 
present day, when even among people of the same faith hypocrisy 
reigns everywhere. Particularly when it comes to different faiths, 
then it is useless to look for love, sincerity, and truly good manners, 
especially among the lay people. For I remember from times not long 
ago, when the present Pope Clement [VIII] was still cardinal 
[Ippolito Aldobrandini], appointed [nuncio] to Vilnius during the 
reign of His Majesty King Stefan in Vilnius, I was sitting together 
with some of his foremost Italian staff at table in the house of the 
Reverend Father Barttomiej] NiedZwiecki, the canon of Vilnius. On 
learning that I was an Evangelical [i.e., Protestant] they were aston- 
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ished that the reverend canon dared to invite me to his dinner; and 
when he explained to them that there was no hate among us on 
account of this [difference of faith] and that we loved one another like 
good friends, the Italians were filled with praise and said that here 
God Himself dwelled, while complaining of their domestic laws and 
their own conflicts. May God grant even now the return of gentler 
times... .* 


The historiography concerning the Ruthenian Church vis-a-vis the 
Catholic establishment in Poland and Lithuania has been concerned 
overwhelmingly with juridical rights and privileges and their violation. 
Ukrainian and Russian historians emphasize the anti-Orthodox thrust 
of Polish and Lithuanian legislation and violations of Ruthenian civic 
liberties, while Polish authors such as Kazimierz Chodynicki and espe- 
cially Oskar Halecki are more apt to stress the efforts made by rulers 
such as Zygmunt August to protect the rights of the Ruthenians and of 
the Orthodox Church. In general, most literature on sixteenth-century 
East Slavic Christianity has focused on institutional and ecclesiastico- 
political history, rather than on the base communities, popular religion, 
or mentalities. Attitudinal questions, such as how a typical Catholic 
noble or peasant viewed and interacted with his or her Ruthenian 
Orthodox counterpart, have not received appropriate attention.”° 

The evidence that safeguarding or expanding Ruthenian liberties 
and privileges involved persistent efforts on the part of those Catholic 
authorities sympathetic to Ruthenian concerns or otherwise 
confessionally tolerant, as well as the constant struggle on the part of 
the Ruthenians to safeguard their rights is itself an indication that the 
Orthodox community, even when protected by law, was perceived to 
have second-class status in the eyes of the Roman Catholic society in 
Poland and Lithuania. Although research using insights gained from 
sociology and cultural anthropology must be conducted before the 
nature and workings of this inferior dignitas of the Ruthenian Orthodox 
Church and community are fully understood, it is clear that the issue of 
Ruthenian social, cultural, religious, and political dignity and self- 
esteem was a significant factor in the early-modern history of the 
Kyivan metropolitanate. 





Illustration 3. Portrait of Piotr Skarga SJ. From the collection of the Art Department 
of the VasyI’ Stefanyk Scientific Library, Lviv. Pawlikowski Collection, No. 31703. 
Reproduced with the kind permission of the Vasyl’ Stefanyk Scientific Library. 


CHAPTER FIvE 


Challenge from the Christian West 


Intrinsic to the concept of a decline is a comparison with an “ideal” or 
at least better antecedent state or contemporary model. By any stan- 
dards the Kyivan Church in the sixteenth century was hardly flourish- 
ing,' though by the standards current in Poland and Lithuania, its 
decline was hardly egregious. The Catholic and Orthodox Churches in 
Poland and Lithuania in the first half of the sixteenth century had 
similar problems. The higher clergy in both were appointed through 
royal favor which was invariably swayed and governed by extra-eccle- 
siastical considerations. The competition for appointments and ben- 
efices among Catholic nobles was no less ferocious and debasing than 
it was among the Orthodox. The Latin hierarchy, drawn as it was solely 
from the nobility, now attentive to the styles and, in some cases, 
intellectual pursuits of the Renaissance, was generally better educated 
than their Ruthenian counterparts and even included some erudite 
scholars, quite comfortable in the most sophisticated humanistic circles 
of the time. This narrow but significant intellectual elite of the Polish 
clergy contributed to the development of a true Renaissance in Polish 
culture, including a rich Latin and vernacular literature, the likes of 
which was not evident in contemporary Ruthenian society. Apprecia- 
tion for, if not participation in, literary and intellectual pursuits were 
ideals cultivated in Polish nobiliary society of which the hierarchy was 
an integral part. While the artistic and literary achievements of medi- 
eval Rus’ compared favorably with those of medieval Poland, from the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and especially in the sixteenth, the 
growing diversity and profundity of Polish literary, historical, and 
theological reflection and creativity stood in stark contrast to the “si- 
lence” of contemporary Ruthenian culture. 
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The refinement of a narrow elite, however, did not necessarily trans- 
late into more vibrant or devout ecclesiastical life. Most Catholic bish- 
ops in Poland and Lithuania had little or no theological training, and 


few of the Renaissance princes of the Church demonstrated an abiding’ 


commitment to their pastoral responsibilities. For the most part, the 
bishops spent their time in secular pursuits and pastimes, such as 
politics, estate management, litigation with rival nobles, entertaining, 
and hunting, just as the nobles did. Their energies were expended at the 
diet and the tribunal, the field and stream, and the bountiful table, not at 
the altar or pulpit, chancery, school, or hospice. Hierarchs often ne- 
glected summonses to synods. Rarely did they reside in their dioceses. 
The Latin religious orders deteriorated, as lay lords frequently adminis- 
tered monastic establishments and benefices without even entering the 
religious life. 

The state of the Catholic lower clergy was no better than that of their 
Orthodox counterparts either. They had little formal preparation for 
parochial ministry, received inadequate pastoral direction and encour- 
agement from the ecclesiastical leadership, and frequently endured 
material hardships. Morals were lax and morale low. Nor was the 
religious engagement of the Catholic population at large any more 
intense or profound than that of the Orthodox.” 

Considering all this, the state of the Ruthenian Church was not so 
inferior after all. The ties of the Kyivan metropolitanate with 
Constantinople weakened and became merely formal, but they had 
been precarious since the fall of Constantinople, if not earlier. The level 
of Ruthenian clerical education was low, but it had not been high to 
begin with. Ruthenian bishops and priests were not pastorally solici- 
tous towards their flock, but traditionally the Eastern clergy had em- 
phasized liturgy over pastoral care, and people probably expected of 
priests only that they celebrate the basic liturgical services and solem- 
nize the rites of passage. 

Did, then, the Kyivan metropolitanate endure decline? Certainly, a 
deterioration in Ruthenian ecclesiastical organization in the sixteenth 
century is discernible, as is the retrograde composition and worldly 
nature of the hierarchy. In these regards affairs had worsened percepti- 
bly: an institutional and structural decline in the Kyivan metro- 
politanate did occur. However, it was the radically changing religious 
and cultural context that brought these weaknesses into focus. The 
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advent of the revolutionizing Protestant currents in Poland and 
Lithuania and the parallel dynamism of the Catholic Reform—later in 
starting but longer lasting and stronger—made manifest the critical 
state of Ruthenian Orthodoxy. 


The Reformation 


Soon after its genesis in Germany, the Protestant movement in Poland 
and Lithuania began in the northern and western cities of Silesia, 
Pomerania, Livonia, and Royal and Ducal Prussia, where printed litera- 
ture from abroad was readily accessible and the large German popula- 
tion quickly adopted Lutheran positions. In the early period 
Anabaptism attracted the lower urban classes and some peasantry, and 
as elsewhere a latent noble anti-clericalism contributed significantly to 
the popularity of the Reformation in eastern Europe. In the 1520s and 
1530s, at the sessions of the Polish Diet, tension grew between the 
nobility, especially its middle and lower echelons, and the clergy over 
issues of clerical exemption from taxation, the broad prerogatives and 
sanctions of ecclesiastical tribunals, and the immunity from military 
service of certain civil officials on lands under ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration. In this early period Lutheranism gained converts among the 
nobility as well as the burghers of Pomerania and Great Poland.* 

By the middle of the century a strong Reformed (Calvinist) move- 
ment, especially among and burghers of Cracow and nobility of Little 
Poland (where up to half of the nobles joined the Reformed confession) 
challenged the Catholic Church for the allegiance of the faithful. The 
open break with the Roman Catholic Church in 1553 of Mikotaj 
Radziwill “the Black,” who had earlier demonstrated Lutheran sympa- 
thies, catalyzed the spread of Protestantism among the magnates of the 
Grand Duchy. In that year, Radziwitt, who as grand chancellor of 
Lithuania (since 1550) and marshal and palatine of Vilnius (since 
1551) was at the pinnacle of power in the Grand Duchy, formed a 
Protestant, Lutheran-oriented, congregation in the Ruthenian lands, in 
his castle at Brest. The following decade was a period of remarkable 
confessional flux, for Radziwilt personally and for the Lithuanian elite 
in general. Within two years the grand chancellor came under Swiss 
Reformed influences. By the end of the decade many of the leading 
families in Lithuania, including Ruthenian magnates, espoused Calvin- 
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ist positions. Others, including Radziwill himself from about 1558, 
adopted Antitrinitarian views. 

In the 1560s the Reformed movement in Poland, by then the most 
numerous Protestant contingent in Crown lands, split: the radical Mi- 
nor Reformed wing together with the Polish Brethren subsequently 
nourished the nascent Antitrinitarian (subsequently Budnyite, 
Socinian, or “Unitarian”) views that flourished in Lithuania and the 
Ukrainian lands, especially Volhynia. In these decades Poland and 
Lithuania became a refuge for some of the most radical reformers 
fleeing persecution in Western Europe. When the Reformation reached 
its peak in Poland and Lithuania in the 1550s and 1560s it could claim 
the allegiance of approximately one sixth of the nobility, a small por- 
tion, but one that included most of the powerful magnate families, thus 
making the Protestant movements a formidable religious, social, cul- 
tural and political force, one that seemed to be on the verge of attaining 
predominance in both the Kingdom and the Grand Duchy. 

By 1569, only fifty percent of the Commonwealth’s senators (not 
counting bishops) were Catholic; in the Lithuanian Grand Duchy, Prot- 
estant senators were actually in the majority, and Protestant magnates 
occupied the most influential offices, including the grand hetmanate and 
chancellorship and the palatineships of Vilnius, Trakai, Navahrudak, 
Vitsebsk, Mensk, and Mstislati. Yet despite this rapid growth, the 
Reformation in the Grand Duchy and especially in Poland did not make 
significant inroads among the peasantry. It also failed to topple the 
institutional structure of the Catholic Church and was unable to dislodge 
the established Church from its privileged political position. By the time 
of the Union of Lublin, the apogee of the Reformation in Poland and 
Lithuania had been reached. In the next three decades, with the advent of 
the Catholic revival, Protestant influence in the Commonwealth de- 
clined precipitously, though Reformational ideas and confessions con- 
tinued to appeal to representatives of the Polish and especially 
Lithuanian and Ruthenian nobilities well into the seventeenth century. 


The Catholic Reform and Counter-Reformation 
In the early 1550s the new Confession of Faith prepared by Stanistaw 


Hozjusz, bishop of Warmia, hailed the onset of a concerted Catholic 
response to the erosion of Catholic ranks.* In 1555 a permanent papal 
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nunciature was established in Poland, strengthening papal influence in 
future religious affairs of the Commonwealth. Guided by the Council 
of Trent, whose decrees were officially adopted by Zygmunt August in 
1565 (but not immediately by all Catholic bishops), and under the 
leadership of the Jesuit order, newly introduced (1564) in Poland, the 
Catholic Reform systematically addressed the ecclesiastical ills ex- 
posed by Protestant polemicists. At the same time it independently 
developed novel pastoral approaches and set its sights on new mission- 
ary horizons. In the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth the Catholic 
Church quickly began to recover lost positions and promote a new 
Catholic-Baroque culture. With the introduction of an effective, capti- 
vating pedagogy, the sons of the Protestant nobility, educated in Jesuit 
schools and colleges, became staunch defenders of an increasingly 
triumphant Roman Catholicism. 

The Jesuit schools attracted the sons of Ruthenian nobles as well. As 
early as 1577 Vasyl’ Zahorovskyi (d. 1580), castellan of Bratslav, 
wrote in his testament, composed in Tatar captivity from which he was 
never released, that his children should be schooled in the Ruthenian 
language from the age of seven. Having mastered it, as well as the 
Church Slavonic Scripture, they were to study Latin. Subsequently, 
according to Zahorovskyi’s will, the boys’ guardian, his aunt, was to 
send them to the Jesuit school in Vilnius (or to a place deemed most 
appropriate by their guardian) where the children could receive a “good 
education.” The children should remain there for seven years or more 
without interruption and with no visits home. At the same time the 
castellan stressed that the sons should cherish the Ruthenian customs, 
language and especially faith. They should never miss services in the 
Ruthenian Church, observe all of the fasts, avoid contacts with carriers 
of “heresy” (Protestants), and marry within their own faith, guided not 
by concerns for wealth or beauty, but by the desire to raise a God- 
fearing family. Apparently, Zahorovs‘kyi saw no conflict between a 
Jesuit education and the maintenance of a Ruthenian identity.° 

The Catholic Reform aimed at the development of intense devotion 
and a reinforced pastoral commitment. Old Catholic religious orders 
revived, new ones were introduced, many nobles, especially women, 
entered the contemplative life, and the ranks of the episcopacy were 
filled by a new generation of zealous bishops that turned their attention 
to the consolidation of diocesan structures and to fostering the piety of 
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the faithful. More and better preaching, Lenten missions, pilgrimages, 
liturgical processions, and other devotional practices enabling personal 
involvement, as well as printed literature, reached and moved masses.° 

As the acute threat of Protestantism receded, part of the Counter- 
Reformational missionary ardor was redirected to the Orthodox “‘schis- 
matics.” Although the liberal, humanistic religiosity and optimistic 
anticipation of confessional harmony of the mid-century soon faded, 
compared to Western Europe, the denominational confrontation in the 
Commonwealth was relatively peaceful, and the rising Catholic Re- 
form relatively tolerant.’ A deep piety, rather than inquisitorial prac- 
tices, characterized Polish-Lithuanian Catholicism in the latter decades 
of the sixteenth century. Furthermore, the political tradition of noble 
liberties forestalled sanctions against any confession that had a signifi- 
cant noble contingent. In the Polish-Lithuanian political system, central 
royal authority could do little without the support of the nobility. The 
need for consensus to realize political steps such as the Union of Lublin 


or the election of new kings required that no part of the nobility be — 


disenfranchised on religious grounds. Because of dissidium niemate in 
causa religionis christianae (“considerable discord in the matter of 
Christian religion’’), as the Confederation of Warsaw characterized the 
confessional situation in the Commonwealth, compromise was essen- 
tial for political survival and for the maintenance of tranquillity and 
order. That is why, the negotiation of the Union of Lublin led to the 
concession of complete political privileges and liberties to the Ortho- 
dox nobility. In an analogous way the interregnum and constitutional 
debate preceding the election to the Polish-Lithuanian throne of Henri 
Valois, duke of Anjou (one of the perpetrators of the St. 
Bartholomew’s Day Massacre), led to the Confederation of Warsaw in 
1573, which enshrined the freedom of conscience and toleration of all 
creeds, including all Protestant denominations, and guaranteed civil 
rights and liberties to all nobles, regardless of religious confession. _ 
Nevertheless, an ominous shadow hung over the Ruthenian commu- 
nity. Confronted by the monumental innovations of the Protestant re- 
forms and by an articulate and militant Polish Catholic movement 
which had forged its rhetorical weapons in polemics with the Reforma- 
tion and was now pointing out the inadequacies in Ruthenian Church 
life, the sixteenth-century Kyivan metropolitanate appeared dysfunc- 
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tional institutionally, impaired sociopolitically, vulnerable culturally, 
and anemic spiritually and morally. 

It was then that the notion of Ruthenian ecclesiastical unification 
with Rome was resurrected? and promoted by Jesuit polemicists.!° The 
first of the Jesuits to campaign for union was Benedykt Herbest, who 
wrote two works about union: the brief Indication of the Way, pub- 
lished in Cracow in 1567, five years before Herbest entered the Soci- 
ety; and the Exposition of the Faith of the Roman Church and History 
of the Greek Captivity, published in 1586, also in Cracow. For a time its 
distribution was halted by the Jesuit provincial because its intolerant 
polemic was of questionable dogmatic implication. Herbest, however, 
presented no clear conception of a union. It should be added that he— 
like Sacranus, Tabor and other Polish and Lithuanian prelates in the 
second half of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—had no under- 
standing of the spirit of the Florentine accord, that is, for them the 
reestablishment of communion with Rome alone would not suffice for 
the salvation of the Eastern Christians. The ideal of uniformity in rites 
and traditions—meaning Latinization or outright absorption of the Or- 
thodox by the Roman Church—is presupposed in Herbest’s attack on 
the Ruthenian Church.!'! It is the Jesuits in Vilnius, foremost among 
whom was the fiery Piotr Skarga, who were most influential in preach- 
ing union between the Church of Rome and the “schismatics.”!? As 
early as 1567 the most powerful of the Ruthenian magnates, the pa- 
latine of Kyiv Konstantyn Ostrozkyi, invited Skarga to his estates for 
discussions about union, but Skarga did not meet with Ostrozkyi on 
this occasion.!3 Skarga eloquently presented his own theses about 
union in his widely read On the Unity of the Church of God under One 
Shepherd and on the Greek Separation from that Unity, the first edition 
of which appeared in Vilnius in 1577 and was dedicated to the pa- 
latine.'* In persuasive and passionate prose, Skarga sought to discredit 
the Ruthenians’ Byzantine patrimony, their religious ethos, and Ortho- 
dox ecclesiology.'° He attacked even the Ruthenian Church Slavonic 
language, the medium of Ruthenian cultural and religious expression, 
at a time when Ruthenians were fumbling with the early-modern di- 
lemma of developing a literary vernacular:!° 

Furthermore, the Greeks greatly cheated you, O Ruthenian nation, 


that in giving you the holy faith, they did not give you their Greek 
language. Rather, they ordered you to stand by this Slavonic lan- 
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guage, so that you might never attain true understanding and learn- 
ing. For only these two, Greek and Latin, are languages by means of 
which the holy faith has been propagated and disseminated through- 
out the whole world, without which no one can attain complete 
competence in any field of learning, least of all in the spiritual 
doctrine of the holy faith. Not only because other languages change 
continuously and are unable to be stable within their framework of 
human usage (for they do not have their grammars and lexicons; only 
those two are always the same and never change), but also because 
only in those two languages have learned disciplines been estab- 
lished, and those disciplines cannot be translated adequately into 
other languages. And there has not been in this world, nor will there 
ever be any academy or college where theology, philosophy, and 
other liberal arts could be studied and understood in any other lan- 
guage. No one can ever become learned through the Slavonic tongue. 
And now hardly anyone understands it [Church Slavonic] perfectly. 
For there is not a nation on earth which speaks it the way it is found in 
the books. And it does not have its rules, grammars, and lexicons for 
the purpose of interpretation, nor can it any more. Wherefore, when 
your priests (popi) wish to understand something in Slavonic, they 
must have recourse to Polish for interpretation.'” 


The condemnation went far beyond the categories of language. Ac- 
cording to Skarga; as a people the Ruthenians were duped, dumb, and 
damned. Having inherited a defective Christian tradition instead of the 
integral faith, they were left theologically speechless and spiritually 
imperiled. While prognosticating a dismal future for the vernacular 
languages, Skarga, a talented polemicist, used mature, articulate Polish 
to drive home a number of vital points. Ruthenians had absolutely no 
formal scholarship or tradition of intellectual inquiry. Association with 
the Greeks left them comparatively impoverished. They had not devel- 
oped the scholarly disciplines, abstract reasoning, and institutions that 
had allowed the West, beginning in the high Middle Ages, to advance 
in learning. In pontificating to the Ruthenians, Skarga stood atop centu- 
ries of Western historical evolution that had recently culminated in the 
dynamic, explosive cultural and intellectual upheavals of the sixteenth 
century. For western Catholicism, the impact of the Reformation was 
revolutionary and traumatic, but by the latter part of the century the 
Catholic Reform had steadied the ship, and the Catholic Church had 
appropriated the pastoral, pedagogical, intellectual, organizational, and 
missionary means necessary to address the exigencies of the early 
modern Weltanschauung, while rapidly adapting to and further devel- 
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oping the new religious mentality and multiconfessional frame of refer- 
ence, 

The Orthodox Church, however, was just beginning to grope for its 
bearings. For much of the century the religious, cultural, and social 
critique had not been focused directly on the Ruthenian Church and 
society. It did not come from without, nor was it articulated from 
within. Through the printed vernacular language, ideas questioning the 
establishment spread quickly in the Latin West, including Poland, 
shaking the old world to its foundations. Notwithstanding a few non- 
conformist writings in Cyrillic, almost all of which circulated in manu- 
script,'® such ideas were not current in the Ruthenian idiom or cultural 
sphere. Although not oblivious to the Reformation, Ruthenian society, 
and particularly the hierarchy of the Kyivan metropolitanate, did not 
formulate its own response to contemporary Western cultural and reli- 
gious ideas circulating in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth.'? For 
the most part, it remained passively on the sidelines, though individuals 
might jump in of their own accord, usually joining one of the teams 
already contesting on the field and in effect being lost to the Ruthenian 
Orthodox cause. 

In the 1570s and 1580s, however, Ruthenian society willy-nilly was 
confronted head on. Throughout Europe the importance of the indi- 
vidual was being emphasized as never before in Christian history, and 
the notion of pastoral ministry took hold. The competition of the creeds 
called forth an unprecedented popular desire for dogmatic understand- 
ing. The ascendancy of printing quickened the dissemination and as- 
similation of new ideas. The expectations—to be personally engaged in 
and to understand more adequately religious truths and practices— 
which in the West had evolved over centuries to coalesce climactically 
in the sixteenth-century reform movements, presupposed a codification 
of learning, intellectual systematization, formal schooling (especially 
at a university), literacy, a new psychological sensibility, and religious 
personalism. As general political, social, economic, and cultural inter- 
dependence between the Ruthenian and the Polish-Lithuanian Catholic 
nobility grew, Ruthenian society was drawn more and more into this 
early-modern forum. Here Skarga’s argument was devastating, for he 
pointed out that, in the new arena, the Ruthenians used obsolete weap- 
ons. As a good polemicist Skarga set the rules of the debate, and 
disqualified the opposition from the start. On the Unity of the Church 
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constituted a full-scale attack on the Ruthenians’ sense of cultural and 
ecclesiastical dignity. Although the book probably convinced few 
Ruthenian readers to abandon their positions, Skarga’s argumentation 
was both impressive and daunting. 


The Notion of Reform 


The new fundamental verity confronting the Ruthenians in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century was that in a matter of decades the 
world and its most stable traditions and institutions could change, and 
did change.”° In the West, the medieval legal renascence that revived 
the study of ancient ecclesiastical canons and norms had provoked a 
rigorous evaluation of contemporary ecclesiastical life and given birth 
to the revolutionary notion that the Church could be critically evaluated 
and reformed. The flowering of scholastic theology and philosophy 
stimulated speculative reflection, while the founding of the mendicant 
religious orders redefined and widened the scope of the monastic voca- 
tion. Meanwhile, through the Gregorian reforms the Western ecclesias- 
tical polity and hierarchical structure had been consolidated and cen- 
tralized and the Latin Church as an institution guided by a monarchical 
papacy came to exert a preeminent role in European society. The 
rediscovery of classical antiquity, spurred during the Renaissance by an 
essentially religious and moral critique of contemporary Christian soci- 
ety and scholastic learning, opened new horizons for intellectual in- 
quiry into the nature of the human experience. During the Reformation 
and Catholic Reform religious life in the West came to be highly 
reflective and intensely dynamic. Rigorous interconfessional debate 
sharpened theological thought, stimulated missionary zeal, prompted 
innovative pastoral approaches formulated to reach all strata of society, 
and generally revolutionized corporate ecclesiastical life and the lives 
of individual Christians. 

Over the centuries in Western Christendom change had occurred 
gradually yet with substantial consequences. A tenth-century French 
Benedictine monk would never have understood the outlook, routine, 
or language of a fourteenth-century Dominican friar. Transported to a 
fifteenth-century Spanish or Italian town, he would have marveled at 
its very existence, gawked at the commotion of the urban lay confrater- 
nities, and wondered what had happened to the centrality of the chanted 
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office in the life of the Church. In sixteenth-century Latin Christendom, 
radical change had occurred precipitously. Unlike Gregorian reforming 
popes, the mendicant friars, or humanists such as Erasmus, Luther and 
the other Protestant leaders did not seek a mere tightening of discipline, 
righting of morality, or elevation of the religious discourse in the 
ecclesiastic community. In their eyes the Church was rotten at the core. 
It had been beguiled by Aristotelian categories and corrupted by a 
monarchical papacy. It was preaching and teaching heresy. Its funda- 
mental doctrine, especially soteriology and ecclesiology, needed im- 
mediate and drastic revision. Everything from the sacraments to celi- 
bacy, from structure to spirituality was questioned and criticized. When 
the dust began to settle, Western Christendom was divided and diversi- 
fied, with virtually no aspect of it remaining unaltered. 

In the West, catalyzed by the activity of the Gregorian papacy, the 
notion of institutional reform had earned legitimacy, ultimately threat- 
ening the very institution that gave it its impetus. Although potentially 
dangerous, change came to be considered, in certain circumstances, 
desirable and even necessary. Resisting the notion of innovation in 
principle, both the Protestants and Catholics in the sixteenth-century 
West in fact innovated with a vengeance. Veiled by disclaimers pro- 
fessing restoration of original foundational ideals, reformers were 
busily building new ecclesiastical structures and redirecting the reli- 
gious outlook of Christendom. The reforms involved “across-the-board 
shifts in ministerial and ecclesiological paradigms.”?! Conducted self- 
consciously and deliberately, if not always foreseeing all consequences 
and ramifications, sixteenth-century reforms in the West and in the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth were changing nearly everything 
previously held to be immutable. For Ruthenians the possibility, desir- 
ability, and even necessity of radical reform were fundamentally new 
notions with which they would be forced to contend. 

The Ruthenian nobility hardly felt honored by Skarga’s impas- 
sioned, erudite appeal to the “schismatics” to abandon their errors. 
According to the preface of the second edition (1590), “the rich of 
Rus” had bought up and burned.all available copies of the first.” At the 
same time the leading Ruthenian magnate, Prince Ostrozkyi, and cer- 
tain segments of Ruthenian society began to take more constructive 
measures. Put on the defensive, Ruthenians began exploring new ways 
to protect their religious, cultural, and ethnic identity by adopting 
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contemporary Western technological advances (especially the printing 
press) and assimilating the current Western emphasis on Sacred Scrip- 
ture, literacy and education, and lay responsibility for religious life, 
while simultaneously seeking to revive the Eastern cultural and reli- 
gious legacy. This reaction was expressed through a new Ruthenian 
literary culture fostered initially through the activity of two centers of 
Ruthenian Orthodox intellectual activity—the school and publishing 
venture at Ostrih sponsored by Prince Ostrozkyi and the confraternity 
of laity and its school at the Ruthenian Church of the Dormition in 
Lviv. A central concern for both the Ostrih circle and the confraternity 
in Lviv was recruitment of qualified individuals who could develop the 
pedagogical, literary and publishing activities that these institutions 
were undertaking. Among those who were attracted to Ostrih and to the 
Lviv school were learned itinerant Greeks. 
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Orthodox Emissaries to the East Slavic Lands 


In the sixteenth century a steady stream of Orthodox clerics traveled 
from the Ottoman-controlled Greek East to Wallachia, Moldova, the 
Ruthenian lands, and particularly Muscovy. Although records are 
sparse and it is impossible to measure the volume of this traffic, it 
seems that as the decades progressed these journeys grew in frequency 
and urgency. A few of these monks, priests, and bishops sought refuge 
in Muscovy from the hardships of ecclesiastical life under Muslim rule 
or for other reasons remained or were detained in the northern lands.! 
The vast majority, however, came and went, sent by their superiors to 
collect alms to meet the material needs of Orthodox churches, monas- 
teries, and other ecclesiastical institutions in the Ottoman Empire. Most 
of the travelers coming to Ukraine and Belarus’ had as their ultimate 
destination Moscow, the seat of the most powerful Orthodox ruler and 
only remaining independent Orthodox sovereign. Nevertheless, while 
journeying through Romanian and Ukrainian-Belarusian lands the cler- 
ics frequently stayed in local religious communities, sometimes for 
extended periods of time. As a consequence, while the overriding 
consideration of the itinerant Greeks was obtaining material assistance, 
in some instances they became involved in the concerns and activities 
of Orthodox in various ecclesiastical jurisdictions including that of the 
Kyivan metropolitanate. 

That the Greeks could expect financial support from the Kyivan 
metropolitanate was based on a venerable tradition. According to the 
late-Byzantine practice, payment of stipends for ecclesiastical, even 
sacramental, services was widely accepted and ecclesiastically sanc- 
tioned.” In keeping with this practice, patriarchal nomination and con- 
secration of the Kyivan metropolitans was invariably accompanied by a 
“sift” from the ordainee or from his sovereign.? As the empire declined 
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and Byzantine territories and the fiscal network of the patriarchate on 
these territories had fallen increasingly under Ottoman hegemony, the 
patriarchate not only counted on these tokens of gratitude, but began to 
seek outright grants from Orthodox communities beyond the ever- 
shrinking Byzantine realm. Even before the fall of Constantinople, its 
patriarchs appealed to the charity of East Slavic secular rulers and to 
the metropolitans of Kyiv, assuring them that the provision of financial 
support for the defense of Constantinople would earn them heavenly 
rewards.‘ In the sixteenth century, as we shall see, Greek Orthodox 
reliance on the support of Orthodox potentates, especially the grand 
prince of Moscow, progressively grew. 

For the first eight decades of the sixteenth century virtually no 


sources mention the presence of itinerant Greek supplicants on Ukrai-_ 


nian and Belarusian lands. A general impression of how frequent their 
trips through Ukraine and Belarus’ were can be derived from extant 
Muscovite records documenting embassies from the Christian East in 
Muscovy, since to reach Moscow, they generally traveled through the 
Ruthenian lands of Poland and Lithuania, usually crossing the Musco- 
vite frontier at Smolensk, although a route through Crimea and the 
Tatar-controlled steppe was also possible. The sources rarely provide 
data on the exact itineraries of the travelers. In some cases, however, 
such as that of Patriarch Jeremiah’s trip in 1588-89, it is possible to 


retrace the route. In other cases episodes in the Ruthenian lands involv- 


ing the Greek itinerants are mentioned, though no information is given 
on the internal life of the Kyivan metropolitanate. The point at which 
the visitors crossed the Muscovite frontier, frequently mentioned in the 
Muscovite records, also tells us from what direction the travelers ap- 
proached the Muscovite border. Since almost all Greek ecclesiastics 
entered Muscovy through Smolensk, almost all of them came through 
Ukraine and Belarus’. . 

In a series of catalogues beginning with 1509, Muscovite authorities 
recorded the coming and going of emissaries sent by Greek Orthodox 
hierarchs, monasteries, and churches and registered correspondence 
with them. The information in the dela (registers) in the Grecheskie 
posol'skie knigi (“books of the Greek diplomatic missions’’), though 
not a complete record of sixteenth-century trips by representatives of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, document many of the Greek Orthodox 
missions, faithfully reflect certain prevailing characteristics of these 
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journeys,” and serve to introduce the typical composition and usual 
concerns of ecclesiastical travelers from the Greek East to the East 
Slavic lands.° 


The Early Missions 


In January of 1509 a delegation of three monks from the St. 
Panteleimon Monastery of Mount Athos (or Rossikon, populated 
mostly by Ruthenians and Muscovites) brought to Moscow a letter 
from Paisios, the protos, or senior abbot, of the Holy Mountain.’ 
Paisios thanked Grand Prince Vasilii IIT Ivanovich (1505-33) for a 
recent endowment? and assured him that the Athonite monks remem- 
bered him in their prayers and commemorated his deceased parents in 
the Liturgy. The protos’ letter commended to Vasilii the three messen- 
gers who bore a petition from their hegumen which mentioned the 
charity of Vasilii’s father Ivan II. Soon after (probably within weeks), 
two monks arrived in Moscow delivering petitions from the Serbian 
metropolitan of Belgrade and from Angelina, the widow of the Serbian 
despot Stefan. The despina asked for resources to build a church to 
entomb her husband with dignity. She also requested aid for the St. 
Panteleimon Monastery. The monks added their own request for alms, 
referring to the generosity of Ivan II and his charter of free passage to 
Moscow granted to the monks on an earlier trip. A third Serbian 
monastic, from the Holy Transfiguration Monastery in Kuéajna, carried 
no written petitions. On 24 July 1509 Vasilii responded to all of the 
requests, sending most of his gifts through the Athonite monks because 
the Serbs had grossly abused Muscovite hospitality. In an altercation 
with the grand prince’s koniukh, the irascible ascetics severely beat 
him, injuring the poor man gravely.’ 

Although most of these Greeks traveled to Muscovy seeking alms, 
there was at least one outstanding exception. Through an embassy to 
Mount Athos Grand Prince Vasilii requested in 1515 that the protos 
send to Moscow a monk-translator by the name of Sabbas [Savva]. 
Sabbas declined the invitation, evidently for reasons of advanced age. 
Instead the protos sent Maximos, a highly-educated monk from the 
Vatopedi Monastery, who as the layman Michael Trivolis had received 
a humanistic education in Italy. Trivolis had encountered there the best 
of the Italian Renaissance and showed a strong affinity for Western 
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ways, to the extent that he even entered a Dominican friary. However, 
his very departure from Italy and the consistent and harsh criticism of 


Latin Christendom in his later writings indicate that he must have- 


become profoundly disillusioned with the West. Maximos, in Russian 
sources known as “Maksim Grek,” arrived in Moscow in 1518, in the 
company of two other monks from Vatopedi, a Greek and a Bulgarian, 
and with the protohegumen of St. Panteleimon’s, who bore a petition 
from his monastery. The Athonites traveled as part of the suite of 
Metropolitan Gregory of Janina, emissary of Patriarch Theoleptos I 
(1513—22).!° 

The delegation left Constantinople in the summer of 1516 and 
stayed for a long time in Crimea.'! There is no further information 
concerning Maksim’s itinerary, and it is uncertain whether or not his 
journey took him through Ukraine and Belarus’. Maksim certainly did 
not go back, through the Ruthenian lands or any other way: he spent the 
remaining thirty-eight years of his life in Muscovy, mostly in confine- 
ment. His legacy of philological activity and the duration of his stay in 
Muscovy were unique for the sixteenth century, however, the para- 
doxes of Maksim’s experience there could not have encouraged Greek 
ecclesiastical leaders to send other well-educated clerics to Muscovy. 

In the Ukrainian and Belarusian lands, the mid-sixteenth-century 
Orthodox hierarchy showed very little interest in recruiting Greek 
monastics such as Maksim. Representatives of the contemporary 
Ruthenian secular elite who may have been concerned with intellectual 
matters were generally drawn to activists and ideas of the Reformation. 
For most of the sixteenth century the interaction between Ruthenian 
and Greek ecclesiastical circles was limited and evidently of little 
lasting import. There are no known examples of extended sojourns by 
Greek ecclesiastical figures or clerical scholars in the jurisdiction of the 
Kyivan metropolitanate during the first three quarters of the sixteenth 
century. Well-educated Greeks were recruited to the Ruthenian lands 
only in the last decades of the century, as a result of Ostrozkyi’s 
patronage and the reforming activity of the confraternities. 

Although Athonite monastics, especially from the East Slavic St. 
Panteleimon Monastery, were among the most frequent supplicants at 
the Muscovite court, other quarters of the Christian East were also 
represented. Requests came from Greek monastic establishments in 
various parts of the Ottoman Empire. For example, a monk from St. 
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Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai brought to Moscow a petition 
from his hegumen dated 16 November 1517 and a letter to Vasilii from 
Karl, the despot of Arta and cousin of the grand prince’s mother 
Sophia. The monk was allowed to depart in July of the following year 
and was directed to take a route through Novgorod and the Baltic. He 
carried with him letters of recommendation from the grand prince 
requesting safe passage and the equivalent of six hundred gold pieces 
in pelts and other gifts.'? In 1533 Joachim, who was patriarch of 
Alexandria for nearly eighty years (1487—1565/67?), sent three monks 
to Moscow, and requested that the grand prince endow them gener- 
ously. Joachim put in a good word for some other travelers on their way 
to Moscow, monks from Sinai, an ecclesiastical enclave within the 
territory of his patriarchate. He also recommended a nun from Jerusa- 
lem named Makrina, the only Greek Orthodox female envoy to Mos- 
cow mentioned in the sixteenth-century records. 

After the registration of the Sinai mission there is a gap in the 
grecheskie dela,'* but relations between the Greek East and Moscow 
were by no means interrupted. In 1543 Patriarch Joachim of Alexandria 
wrote to the Ivan IV petitioning for Maksim’s freedom and rebuking 
Ivan quite directly for the treatment of the Greek monk, a teacher of the 
word of God. Soon after his election Patriarch Dionysios II (1546-56) 
of Constantinople along with Patriarch Germanos (1543-79) of Jerusa- 
lem and fifteen metropolitans of the Constantinopolitan synod also 
wrote to Ivan asking for Maksim’s release.!> In 1547 Metropolitan 
Makarii of Moscow issued a circular calling for alms for Athonite 
monks.'® Thus, there is ample evidence that official delegations of 
Greek clerics continued to come to Moscow in the 1530s and 1540s, 
even though these missions were not recorded in the grecheskie 
posol'skie knigi."” 

According to the testimony of the sixteenth-century itinerant clerics, 
Ottoman overlordship was invariably at the root of all the evil—includ- 
ing fiscal insolvency—suffered by the ecclesiastical establishments in 
the Greek East. However, from the petitions it is evident that also 
contributing to institutional and financial problems were the various 
factions among the Orthodox who often failed to cooperate with one 
another or were easily exploited by the Turks. In June of 1550 two 
monks arrived in Moscow carrying a petition from Patriarch Germanos 
of Jerusalem written two years earlier. They were received by the grand 
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prince on 11 July and were allowed to leave on 20 July having each 
received twelve rubles from Ivan. The grand prince sent a benefaction 
of thirty rubles for the patriarch and fifty more for candles and incense 
to be used at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Soon after this party 
departed, a representation of two monks from St. Panteleimon’s came 
asking for help to pay off a six-hundred-ruble debt and to reconstruct 
part of the monastery, in disrepair because of violence perpetrated by 
the Turks to the holdings of the monastery. The hegumen of the Serbian 
Hilandar Monastery, accompanied by three monks, also presented him- 
self to the grand prince with gifts and with his declaration of needs. The 
letter he carried beseeched Ivan to intercede on behalf of the Orthodox 
monks before the Ottoman sultan to stop the exaction of exorbitant 
taxes and the confiscation of monastic property by Muslims.!® Both the 
East Slavic monks from St. Panteleimon’s and the Serbian monks from 
Hilandar complained bitterly about the collusion of Greeks with the 
Turkish authorities. The following year Ivan wrote to the sultan on 
behalf of the two monasteries.!° 

Ecclesiastical affairs and international travel necessarily entailed an 
involvement in political and diplomatic matters. Undoubtedly Greek 
alms-seekers while in foreign lands had to gather intelligence for their 
Turkish masters. At the same time their Muscovite benefactors regu- 
larly extracted from them any information they could concerning the 
military and political activity of the sultan.?° The sources do not allow 
us any firm conclusions regarding the degree to which the Greek clerics 
engaged in intelligence-gathering. However, there is evidence that po- 
litical missions of the sultanate were combined with the ecclesiastical 
concerns of the patriarchate. In the early 1550s the sultan sent a mes- 
sage to Moscow through the layman Andrianos Chalkokondyles,”! who 
also brought a letter from Patriarch Dionysios of Constantinople re- 
questing material assistance. Andrianos departed from Moscow with a 
message for the sultan and with assurances of aid to the patriarchate. 

On his return Andrianos was accompanied by a “youngster” 
(parobok) Obriuta Mikhailov, sent by the Muscovites to learn Greek, 
most likely for future service in the posol'skii prikaz. Apparently, the 
sultans regularly relied on Greek clerics to serve as messengers, as is 
reflected in the documentation concerning subsequent ecclesiastical 
missions from the Greek East to Moscow. A decade later, when in 1561 
Metropolitan [oasaph of Euripos and Kyzikos traveled to Muscovy to 
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deliver patriarchal recognition of the tsar’s coronation, he carried a 
number of documents from the sultan.?? The manner in which the 
Muscovites received the itinerant Greeks suggests that the Muscovites 
suspected them of being in the sultan’s service.”> Always careful with 
foreign visitors, the Muscovites showed no less vigilance when hosting 
even the most distinguished Orthodox hierarchs.** 

As the missions to Muscovy continued, the requests for aid took on a 
desperate tone. Towards the end of his reign Dionysios again appealed 
to the bounty of the Muscovite grand prince, this time through Metro- 
politan Ioasaph and a lay official of the patriarchate.*> The patriarch’s 
despondent plea reveals the lamentable state of the patriarchate: 


Now we find ourselves in straits because of the [condition of the] 
fence [surrounding] the great patriarchal church. For earlier there was 
a stone wall here; but now the monastery is fenced with boards and is 
in ruin; and because of this we are constantly dishonored by the 
godless [Turks]. We have neither cells nor even the cheapest oil for the 
icon lamps. And if you want to be a builder of the Great Church, do 
this out of your love as Your Holy Imperial Highness may please.*° 


The Greek community under the Ottomans was enduring difficult days, 
and its ecclesiastical leadership was not reluctant to reveal before 
potential benefactors the abject poverty of its Church. 


Episcopal Emissaries 


For most of the sixteenth century, lay monastics and ordained monks 
(called hierodeacons and hieromonks), not members of the higher 
clergy, predominated among the travelers to Moscow from the Christian 
East. The arrival of Metropolitan Ioasaph in 1556 marked the beginning 
of increased travel by episcopal emissaries of various ranks. While the 
metropolitan was still in Moscow, a letter arrived from the new patriarch 
in Constantinople, also loasaph by name. In January 1557, Ivan wrote 
back to Patriarch Ioasaph through the metropolitan, sending the patri- 
arch sable skins and a thousand rubles. The grand prince’s brother Turii 
added two hundred rubles to the grant for the patriarch, and Metropoli- 
tan Ioasaph received two hundred rubles. At its departure, the 
metropolitan’s delegation was joined by Hilandar monks who had 
arrived in Moscow earlier: they received three hundred rubles and a rich 
curtain for the Royal Doors in the main church of their monastery. 
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The party that headed for Constantinople also included Feodorit, a 
Muscovite archimandrite in Suzdal’, whom the Muscovites had carefully 
prepared for a special mission. He was charged with gathering intelli- 
gence about the sultan from Patriarch loasaph and entrusted with Ivan’s 
letter to the patriarch. In his letter Tsar Ivan reminded the Greeks of his 
past generosity to them. He then asked for a decree of the 
Constantinopolitan synod recognizing his imperial coronation, which 
had taken place in 1547.7’ In support of Ivan’s case the Muscovites 
provided a calendarium of saints canonized in Kyivan Rus’ and Mus- 
covy, as well as an extensive list of ancestors to be commemorated in the 
Liturgy by the Greek clergy, thereby seeking to demonstrate the dignity 
of Ivan’s realm and the genealogical legitimacy of his imperial claims. In 
addition to a letter of dismissal allowing Metropolitan Ioasaph and the 
Hilandar monks to cross the Muscovite frontier, Ivan gave them a letter 
of recommendation to Zygmunt August, so that they might pass freely 
through the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and the Kingdom of Poland. 

Meanwhile, the reliance of the Orthodox Churches in the Ottoman 
Empire on Muscovy’s favor continued to grow. In 1557, Patriarch 
Joachim of Alexandria wrote beseechingly to Moscow. He recom- 
mended four monks from Mount Sinai, who arrived in Moscow in 
January 1558 asking for material assistance.”® To support their cause the 


monks related a story, duly recorded in the Muscovite registers, about — 


their aged patriarch. Provoked by Alexandrian Jews a Turkish pasha put 
the Christian faith and its representative to the test by ordering Joachim 
to drink a poisonous potion. The patriarch asked for a week’s respite, 
during which he fasted and prayed, and then confronted the challenge. 
Although his beard and teeth fell out upon imbibing the poison he was 
otherwise unharmed, while his Jewish accuser, when put to the same test, 
died on the spot. The Muscovites responded with a liberal grant of aid not 
only for the patriarch of Alexandria and St. Catherine’s Monastery on 
Mount Sinai, but also for Joachim, patriarch of Antioch, and Germanos, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, thereby establishing philanthropic ties with the 


three other Orthodox patriarchates, in addition to that of Constantinople. — 
The tsar wrote to Zygmunt August, ruler of Poland and Lithuania, to the 


voevoda of Moldova, and to the sultan requesting safe passage for the 
delegation and sent with it Vasilii Pozniakov, a member of the merchant 
corporation resettled from Smolensk.” The four patriarchs acknowl- 
edged receipt of the alms, sent Ivan sacred objects as tokens of their 
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appreciation, and informed the tsar that Pozniakov, whose travels in the 
Christian East lasted two years, had suffered violence along the way and 
that some of the largess (two hundred and forty sables) had been taken 
away from him while he was still in Lithuania.*° In his letter, full of 
flattery for the tsar and complete with a litany of hardships endured by 
the Orthodox, Germanos asked Ivan for a miter—because unlike the 
Armenians, Ethiopians, and many others celebrating at the Holy Sepul- 
chre, he did not have one.*! 

In September 1561 Metropolitan Ioasaph of Euripos and Kyzikos 


arrived in Moscow bearing Patriarch Ioasaph’s recognition of Ivan IV’s 


imperial title. The synodal document concedes Ivan’s “true imperial” 
descent from the Byzantine princess Anna, wife of Volodimer I and the 
sister of Emperor Basil I] (976—1025).°? The connection between the 
recognition of the tsar’s coronation and the Greeks’ expectation of 
material assistance is direct. A second letter from Patriarch Ioasaph to 
Ivan expressed the opinion that it would serve the eternal glory of the 
tsar if he chose to become a benefactor of the renovations being carried 
out at the patriarchate. Like every successful fundraiser, the patriarch 
praised the virtues of the potential donor and enthusiastically described 
the fruitfulness of a previous Muscovite grant that had allowed the 
patriarchate to establish a new school. A third letter, like the first 
bearing signatures of representatives of the synod, compared the tsar to 
“the equal-to-the apostles and ever-glorious Constantine, who at the 
beginning of his imperial reign distributed largess to all churches, so 
that he be mentioned in their sacred diptychs.’*3 

Patriarch Ioasaph had strongly recommended Metropolitan Ioasaph 
of Euripos to the tsar. Nevertheless, the metropolitan endured some 
unexpected difficulties in Muscovy on account of a Ruthenian monas- 
tic, who with three associates had joined the metropolitan’s party in 
Vilnius. The monk, Isaiia, originally from Kam’ ianets’-Podil’skyi, trav- 
eled to Muscovy bearing a recommendation from Zygmunt August. He 
hoped to obtain a copy of the full Church Slavonic translation of the 
Bible compiled by Gennadii, archbishop of Novgorod, in order “to 
publish it in our Ruthenian land and Grand Duchy of Lithuania for our 
Ruthenian Lithuanian people and also for the Russian Muscovite 
people,” as well as for the rest of the Orthodox world that used the 
Church Slavonic language in the liturgy.*4 While being questioned by 
Simeon, bishop of Smolensk—who like all officials of this border town 
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had received precise instructions from Moscow to interrogate foreign- 
ers crossing the frontier—Isaiia accused Ioasaph of swearing an oath to 
Zygmunt August and his council in Vilnius. When loasaph reached 
Moscow, the tsar publicly reprimanded the metropolitan and refused to 
accept Ioasaph’s blessing. At the tsar’s table Ioasaph was grilled con- 
cerning his oath to Zygmunt and directed to respond in writing.*° 

In his deposition Ioasaph sought to justify himself by presenting to 
the Muscovites an account of his stay in Vilnius. According to his 
version, he was greeted by the Kyivan metropolitan Syl'vestr (Bilke- 
vych) and questioned by the Lithuanian authorities about his intentions. 
After he revealed his ultimate destination and the fact that he carried 
letters from the sultan, loasaph was summoned to appear before King 
Zygmunt August. Ioasaph showed the Lithuanian authorities a letter 
from the patriarch addressed to the Kyivan metropolitan, the Ruthenian 
bishops, and the Orthodox faithful. Zygmunt instructed Ioasaph to 
remain in his quarters but promised that he would be allowed to leave 
for Moscow. After a week Ioasaph was brought to a church where in 
the sanctuary he was asked to seek reconciliation between Muscovy 
and Poland and Lithuania. Ioasaph pleaded the insignificance of his 
person and powerlessness in such high international conflicts, but his 
hosts insisted. Three days later, when summoned to the sanctuary of the 
Holy Trinity Church, the Vilnius cathedral of the Kyivan metropolitan, 
Ioasaph challenged the tendentious Lithuanian account of the conflict 
with Muscovy, but promised to inform the tsar of Zygmunt’s desire for 
peace. Two more days passed before Syl'vestr and the local boyars, 
again in a church, urged Ioasaph to present the request for peace as his 
own desire. The authorities in Vilnius told Ioasaph to keep their discus- 
sions secret but to push for peace because they hoped subsequently to 
send to Moscow a papal emissary. 

Once in Muscovy, Ioasaph pleaded that his forthrightness before the 
tsar not be revealed to the Lithuanians, lest on his return journey they 
take him to task. He categorically denied rumors about a purported oath 
to Zygmunt and underscored to the Muscovites his unblemished repu- 
tation in the eyes of the patriarch and synod in Constantinople. Ioasaph 
explained the origin of the rumors by the fact that he had repeatedly 
met representatives of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy in church, the usual 
forum for solemn oaths.*° 
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Apparently Ioasaph also sought to justify himself by denouncing his 
accuser, the monk Isaiia, as a Latin-tainted heretic. The Muscovites had 
carefully courted the patriarchate of Constantinople to secure recogni- 
tion of Ivan’s imperial coronation. Thus, Isaiia’s allegation against 
loasaph, the patriarchal emissary bearing that recognition, was highly 
inconvenient. The authorities in Moscow probably found Ioasaph’s 
countercharge against Isaiia opportune, and the Ruthenian monk spent 
the rest of his years confined in Muscovite monasteries.*’ Nevertheless, 
Ioasaph was also detained in Muscovy for at least two years. When he 
was finally allowed to depart, he was told to go not through Lithuania 
and the Ruthenian lands, or even through Crimea, but through Georgia 
and the Caucasus to Trebizond, and then by sea to Constantinople.*8 
The tsar sent only a modest grant to the patriarch and other hierarchs 
because of doubts concerning the security of this route.°? 

The caution of the Muscovites was well advised, for the metropoli- 
tan was never to deliver the consigned benefaction. He fell ill and died 
in territory controlled by the Georgian ruler Levon, who allegedly 
confiscated the grant that Ioasaph was to deliver. Three years after 
loasaph’s departure, the Muscovites received a letter from one of the 
monks, who had accompanied Ioasaph, informing the tsar about the 
death of the metropolitan and of another member of the suite. Accord- 
ing to the letter, the metropolitan had refused to reveal to Levon that he 
was carrying alms from the tsar, but the other monks told him, after 
which Ioasaph allegedly claimed that the grant had been intended not 
for the patriarchate of Constantinople but for him personally. After 
loasaph had died, Levon appropriated the grant. The Athonite monks 
complained that the Georgians had mistreated them. Subsequently, the 
monks were able to travel only as far as Caffa. They had endured many 
hardships during their journey, along the way exhausting the alms they 
had received from the tsar.*° Ioasaph’s ordeal and unhappy end show 
how precarious travel to and from Musvovy in quest of alms could be. 

The manifold hazards did not change the fact that the Muscovites 
were a veritable, if not in every instance readily forthcoming, source of 
revenue. In 1571 Tsar Ivan IV sent a messenger to Constantinople with 
two hundred rubles for the commemoration of his late wife Anastasiia 
and another five hundred to cover the cost for the consecration of the 
Holy Chrism, requiring over fifty expensive aromatic ingredients for 
the myrrh and an elaborate order of consecration. This rite, which in the 
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Orthodox tradition had become the prerogative of the patriarch, as- 
sisted by the bishops of his synod, evidently had not been performed in 
Constantinople for fifty years because of the penury of the patriarch- 
ate.4! Concurrently, alms were sent to Sylvester, the new patriarch of 
Alexandria (1569-90), and to St Catherine’s Monastery on Mount 
Sinai and to Mount Athos.” 


A Characterization of the Greek Missions 


During the first three-quarters of the sixteenth century a distinct pattern 
of Greek petitioning for alms at the Muscovite court developed. Begin- 
ning with requests from the monasteries of Mount Athos and from the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, the practice of sending missions was 
adopted by the other Eastern patriarchates and by various Orthodox 
communities and institutions in Ottoman-ruled lands. The number of 
delegations, the seniority of their members, and the amounts they 
received from the Muscovites all rose in the middle of the century, at 
the time of the recognition of the imperial title of Tsar Ivan IV. The 
alms-seeking Greek clerics carried letters flattering their Muscovite 
hosts. In certain cases these petitions had a self-abasing tone. In be- 
seeching Muscovites to supply resources for the most basic commodi- 
ties or to mediate in inter-Orthodox conflict on Mount Athos, many of 
the requests reflect a humbled ecclesiastical world, the dignity of which 
has been seriously wounded. For their part, the Muscovites, although 
willing to part with significant sums, treated the ecclesiastical envoys 
from the Ottoman lands with reserve and even with severity. Muscovite 
charity was also not unconditional: the Greeks were expected to give 
due honor to their hosts. In the middle of the century the Muscovites 
sought and received recognition of their ruler’s imperial dignity, and 
they regularly extracted information about Ottoman and Polish- 
Lithuanian affairs. 

Throughout the sixteenth century the allegiance of, or control over, 


the lands to the west and north of the Black Sea were an immediate 


concern in the power politics between the Ottoman Empire, Muscovy, 
and Poland and Lithuania.’ In this regard the Transdanubian princi- 
palities of Moldova and Wallachia through which the Eastern ecclesi- 
astics traveled were pivotal points for incessant political jockeying. 
Journeying as they did across all these frontiers, the representatives of 
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the Eastern patriarchates were not exempted from the diplomatic im- 
perative to receive and convey information, impressions, and putative 
plans. The itinerant clerics, whose often plastic loyalties were formed 
and stretched by religious identity, political realities, economic hard- 
ships, and cultural differences,** were eager to earn or maintain the 
favor of various potentates who had much influence on the fate of the 
ecclesiastical institutions that the itinerants represented. They would 
certainly offer one of the few commodities in their possession—infor- 
mation on political, military, diplomatic, as well as ecclesiastical af- 
fairs in the lands in which they lived or visited. 

While reporting to the Muscovites on developments in the Ottoman 
Empire, these representatives were ever mindful of the realities to 
which they were returning. The Ottomans closely monitored the affairs 
of the Orthodox Church, including their journeys. Mid-sixteenth-cen- 
tury developments on the Muscovite frontier impinged on Ottoman 
foreign affairs, especially on their conflict with the Iranian Safavid 
Empire. When the Muscovites captured Kazan’ (1552) and Astrakhan’ 
(1554-56), the Ottomans lost their free passage to the Caspian Sea, a 
possible launching point for attacks on Iran from the north. With the 
accession of Selim IT (1566-74), the Ottomans sought to dislodge the 
Muscovites from the Volga basin and replace that route by connecting 
the Don to the Volga by a canal, thereby creating a water route from 
Istanbul to northern Iran. In 1568 the Muscovites established diplo- 
matic relations with the shah, but when the Ottoman attempt to build a 
canal and capture Astrakhan’ in 1569 failed, hostilities with the Musco- 
vites died down.* Although the campaign of 1569 proved to be the last 
concerted Ottoman attempt to gain control of the Volga basin, the 
Ottoman presence on the Black Sea and the foreign and domestic 
policy of the Porte were enduring objects of Muscovy’s attention. 
Thus, Muscovites, careful not to provoke the Ottomans and eager to 
maintain open channels for trade in luxury goods from Iran, were most 
interested in whatever new information the Greeks could provide about 
the state of the Ottoman-Safavid conflict. 

The prevailing calm in the Volga basin also did not quell Ottoman 
desires to be well informed. In the 1570s and 1580s the possibility of a 
Christian anti-Ottoman coalition with Orthodox participation, pro- 
moted especially by the papacy, made Muscovy a potential threat. In 
1576 the Venetian envoy to the Porte reported that “the Sultan is much 
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afraid of the Muscovites ... because the Grand Prince of Muscovy is 
Orthodox like the people of Bulgaria, Severia [i.e., Serbia], Bosnia, the 
Peloponnesos, and Greece. For this reason these peoples are devoted to 
him and they are always ready to take to arms and revolt in order to get 
rid of the Turks and become subjects of the Muscovite prince.’*” There 


is, however, no evidence that the Muscovites ever seriously considered | 


intervening militarily to liberate Orthodox co-religionists from Otto- 
man rule. Although some Greek churchmen harbored hopes for such a 
liberation and discussed its possibility with political figures in the 
Slavic world and in Western Europe, sober assessment led most Greek 
ecclesiastics, and particularly the officials of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, to seek the more realistic goals of financial support for 
the faltering institutional structure of the Greek Orthodox world. 


In the 1580s, the patriarchate of Constantinople endured a period of 
particular crisis, and the need for material assistance brought the high- 
est Orthodox dignitaries to Muscovite frontiers. In their journeys, to- 
gether with lesser clerics, Orthodox patriarchs traveled through 
Ukraine and Belarus’ and became involved in the life of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate, itself subject to a prolonged period of structural de- 
cline. In the wake of the Florentine union, the division of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate, and the increased influence of secular authorities and 
lay lords in the affairs of the Ruthenian Church in Poland and 
Lithuania, the jurisdiction of the patriarchs of Constantinople in the 
affairs of the Kyivan Church for practical purposes had lapsed, despite 
the fact that communion remained unbroken. The travel of Greek 
churchmen became the occasion for the reconstitution of the Greek- 
Ruthenian ecclesiastical relationship, the subsequent nature of which 
came to be determined by interaction during the eighth decade of the 
sixteenth century. In the 1580s, the Ruthenians and their Greek Ortho- 
dox visitors together confronted the challenge of an increasingly con- 
tentious Western Christendom in a context in which the universe of 
discourse and the cultural models were rapidly changing. 
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Map. 4. The Approximate Trajectory of the 16th-Century Travel Route 
Usually Taken by Greek Clerics Journeying to East Slavic Lands. 





Illustration 4. Details from the L’viv Apostol of 1574, printed by Ivan Fedorov. 











CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Introduction of Printing and the Onset of 
Ruthenian Religious Reform 


The crisis in their ecclesiastical community and the threat to its tradi- 
tional ethos challenged the Ruthenians to revitalize Orthodox religious 
life and articulate their Eastern Christian cultural and religious legacy. 
Like the challenge itself, the course they adopted was largely condi- 
tioned by Western developments. In order to protect their spiritual, 
cultural, and ethnic identity, the Ruthenians began utilizing the most 
formidable weapon of early-modern religious and ideological war- 
fare—the printing press. The influence of the West, however, extended 
far beyond the realm of technology. The Orthodox in Ukraine and 
Belarus’ embraced many aspects of both the contemporary Protestant 
and Catholic religious mentality, including the emphasis on Scripture, 

concern for literacy and education, and a stress on lay responsibility for 
ecclesiastical life.! The erowth of the Ruthenian revival, with its as- 
similation of certain religious attitudes emanating from contemporary 
Western Christendom, was reflected in a series of institutional initia- 
tives of the laity and through a new Ruthenian Orthodox (Ukrainian- 
Belarusian) literary culture built on the church-related school? and 
printing presses.* 

The process of revival and reform was gradual. Despite the iphie ne 
als in the Polish Kingdom and the Lithuanian Grand Duchy, in the 
1560s, 1570s, and 1580s most aspects of Orthodox ecclesiastical rou- 
tine in Ukraine and Belarus’ at the hierarchical, clerical, and, probably, 
lay levels changed little. During these decades, ecclesiastical establish- 
ment and cultural life changed very little. This mediocre constancy was 
brought into relief by the onset of reform in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth. Among Ruthenians reform consciousness grew 
slowly, and initially among the laity. The hierarchy was slower to 
realize that reform was necessary and slower still in taking concrete. 
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steps to revitalize ecclesiastical life. Stimulated by the general climate 
in the Commonwealth and by the activity of the laity, in the middle and 
late 1580s the attention of Ruthenian bishops to the desperate circum- 
stances of their Church was finally aroused by the involvement of 
senior prelates from the Greek East in the affairs of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate. With the dearth of source material reflecting the ab- 
sence of dynamic Ruthenian religious life in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, it is difficult to gauge the gradual development of the 
Ruthenian revival. 


Printing 


A single phenomenon that stood out from the general inertia of contem- 
porary Ruthenian cultural life—and by its very nature exerted wide- 
spread influence—was the gradual development of Cyrillic printing in 
the Ruthenian lands. Reforming currents were evident in the medium 
of discourse conventional in earlier times: the manuscript text and 
codex. Such manuscript works as the Peresopnytsia Gospel (1556-61), 
the Krekhiv Apostol (Acts and Epistles of the Apostles, probably 
1570s), and the numerous contemporary Didactic or Homiliary Gos- 
pels, all of which rendered biblical texts in more or less vernacular 
Middle Belarusian-Ukrainian, reflect religious, linguistic, and cultural 
awakenings in the second half of the sixteenth century. Yet, manuscript 
literature of Ruthenian provenance by and against Protestants or 
Protestantizing individuals, or in response to the Catholic Reform, is of 
limited scope and quantity. Because both its form and content were 
manifestations and agents of reform, the development of printing is a 
primary indicator of early-modern Ruthenian religious change. 

From the mid-1560s to the beginning of the 1580s no more than 
sixteen known Cyrillic editions appeared in the Ruthenian lands, half 
of which, although involving the sponsorship of powerful magnates 
and the collaboration of numerous individuals, were directly dependent 
on the technical ingenuity, creative energy, and vision of the deacon- 
printer Ivan Fedorov. > Keeping in mind that in German-speaking lands 
over the same period editions were in the thousands, and that in second 
half of the sixteenth century in Venice alone printshops produced on 
average some one hundred and sixty-three editions annually, the output 
of Ruthenian publications is exceedingly modest.® Nevertheless, these 
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publishing ventures catalyzed the revival and reform movement, ad- 
dressed weaknesses in Ruthenian religious life, and were the medium 
for Ruthenian cultural interaction with foreign religious figures, schol- 
ars and bookmen, including representatives of the Greek East. 
Although several Cyrillic editions were issued at the end of the 
fifteenth century and a number of Ruthenian publications appeared in 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century, Cyrillic printing in the 
Ruthenian lands did not become firmly established until the end of the 


1560s. It began in Cracow, where Schweipold Viol (Fiol) published 


four Church Slavonic liturgical books, two undated and two appearing» 
in 1491. In 1494-96 Cyrillic editions also appeared in Cetinje, 
Montenegro. In the first half of the sixteenth century, Cyrillic publica- 
tions were printed in Wallachia (1508-12, 1534, 1535, 1545), Venice 
(starting in 1519), Serbia (1537, 1539, 1544-57), Herzegovina (1519- 
23), and in Sibiu, Transylvania (1546). As early as 1517-19, in Prague. 
the Ruthenian printer Frantsysk (Frantsishak) Skaryna produced edi- 


_tions of the Psalter and twenty- two books of the Bible in the contempo- 


rary Ruthenian vernacular, and in 1523-25, he printed i in Vilnius the 
“Small Vade mecum,” composed of biblical and liturgical texts, and a 
volume of the Apostol. However, almost four decades would pass 
before Cyrillic printing was again undertaken in the Ruthenian lands. 
A new, but short-lived, initiative was occasioned by the growth of 
the Reformation movement in the Grand Duchy. In 1562, in Niasvizh, 
on the estates of the leading Lithuanian Protestant magnate and patron 
Mikotaj Radziwitt “the Black,” two Ruthenian-language publications 
written by the radical Protestant theologian Szymon Budny appeared; 


one was a catechism, the other a treatise, “On the Justification of Sinful 


Man before God.”’ However, after these two works, Cyrillic was aban- 
doned at the Protestant press in Niasvizh in favor of Polish, which 
subsequently became the predominant language of Reformation dis- 
course in the Commonwealth. The establishment of printing among 
Orthodox East Slavs was late in coming and, in the Ruthenian context, 
was connected to the proliferation of Protestant editions. Between 
Skaryna’s Vilnius editions and the Zabtud6w Homiliary Gospels issued 
in 1569 by Fedorov almost half a century had elapsed during which no 
Orthodox literature in Cyrillic had been printed in the Ruthenian lands. 
It was the Zabtud6w editions that initiated a continuous and lasting 
publishing tradition.® 
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Ruthenian publishing apparently became the beneficiary of the tur- 
bulent political conditions that prevailed in Muscovy in the mid- and 
late 1560s (the first dated publication there, the Moscow Apostol, 
appeared in 1564). The Apostol and the two 1565 editions of the 
Horologion, (Slavon. Chasovnik, ‘Office of the Hours’), seem to have 
aroused mistrust in the Muscovite ecclesiastical establishment, at a 
time when Tsar Ivan IV was upsetting the Muscovite political system 
through his temporary withdrawal from most governmental affairs in 
1564 and the terror associated with the Oprichnina. Moscow was in 
turmoil, hardly a place to overstay one’s welcome, and the printers of 
the first dated Muscovite imprints were forced to flee westward.’ Once 
in the Grand Duchy, Deacon Ivan Fedorov, a Muscovite, and Peter 
Mstyslavets’, himself a Belarusian, found a sponsor in the person of the 
magnate Hryhorii Aleksandrovych Khodkevych, grand hetman of 
Lithuania. In 1569, on his estates, in Zabtud6w nine miles southeast of 
today’s Bialystok, the two printers issued a Homiliary Gospel 


\| (Uchytel'noie ievanhelie). 


A Church Slavonic translation based on a Byzantine model, prob- 
ably compiled by Patriarch Ioannes IX Agapetos (1111-34), the 
Homiliary Gospel consists of collected exhortations or sermons on the 
Gospel readings for the Sundays, feasts, fasts, and special occasions of 
the liturgical year.!° The preface presents the publication as a text “for 
the better instruction and rectification of the soul and body of the 
nations believing in Christ, one that the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
has always kept whole and sound, preserving [it] and not adding to it or 
taking away anything, understanding it to be indispensible to all, espe- 
cially in the midst of the present upheaval of this world.” Having 
emphasized the importance of education, particularly given the 
multiconfessional circumstances, the preface goes on to describe the 
problem and the need for a Scriptural remedy: 


For many Christians have been shaken in their faith by new and 
diverse teachings, have become ferocious in their opinions, and have 
turned away from the uniform harmony of those living in faith. 
Therefore, [we have given them the Homiliary Gospels] in order that 
they may right themselves by the reading of this book, and be led to 
the path of truth. And [as for] those who to this day persist in the true 
faith and remain unshaken, all the more, Christ, through His words 
and teachings, will confirm them to be single-minded in faith and will 
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not let [them] be swept away by the waves of this life, or for the 
present heresies to be instilled in them.'! 


The concern about the spread of heterodoxies is clearly a reference 
to the diverse Protestant currents and the “frenzied” (razsverepésha) 
faithful in the western and central part of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. The Trakai palatinate, which included Zabtudéw, and the 
palatinates of Vilnius, Navahrudak, and Samogitia had the highest 
concentration of Protestants, primarily Reformed (Calvinist) congrega- 
tions.'* In the 1580s the growth of the Protestant movement would be 
reversed and the Catholic challenge would replace it as the primary 
confessional threat to the Ruthenian Church. Until then, however, those 
Ruthenian Orthodox who sought to defend their Church, particularly i in 
the Lithuanian and Belarusian lands, seem to have viewed the “her- 
etics” as their most dangerous adversaries. In the face of “new and 
diverse teachings” and “ferocious opinions,” the Orthodox sought to. 


Be ‘always” unchanged by the Church. ‘At the same time, “they began 
adopting the technological instruments used by their adversaries to 


strengthen and propagate their own positions. 

In the preface to the next Zabtudéw edition, a Psalter and 
Horologion issued in 1570, the publisher Khodkevych (or his 
ghostwriter) reveals that he was inspired to sponsor a printshop by the 
establishment of presses “both in the Polish Crown and in the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, in various places, through the zeal and concern of 
many people.” In the 1560s and 1570s biblical publishing indeed flour- 
ished in Poland and Lithuania. Besides numerous catechisms, pam- 
phlets, theological tracts, and liturgical books in both Latin and Polish, 
Western Christians in Poland and Lithuania produced critical editions 
and translations of the text of the Bible.'! A Catholic edition of the 
complete Scriptures in Polish had been published in Cracow as early as 
1561 (reprinted in 1575 and 1577). On the Ruthenian lands, in Brest, 
some sixty miles southeast of Zabtud6w, a center of both Reformed and 
Antitrinitarian publishing developed in the 1560s, supported by 


i Mikotaj Radziwitt “the Black.” 


The outstanding publication from among the numerous Protestant 
imprints emanating from Brest was a relatively good Polish translation 
of the Scriptures, issued by Reformed (Calvinist) scholars in 1563. A 
third translation of the Bible, completed by a group of Antitrinitarian 
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theologians, headed by Budny, was to appear in Belarus’ (the place is 
not indicated in the edition) in 1572. In 1570 the Antitrinitarians around 
Budny issued separately a New Testament in Niasvizh. In the Grand 
Duchy, the Protestant publications had an impact on the nobility. Prot- 
estant divines could claim a mastery of the Holy Writ and disseminated 
a splendid array of interpretations. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the preface to the second Zabtud6w publication reiterates a concern 
about the proliferation of heresies. This concern, as the reader is told, 
led the publisher to forsake the notion of a vernacular edition of the 
Psalter, for the process of translation from Church Slavonic to 
Ruthenian would provide an occasion for the introduction of “new 
things .. . [and the] multiplication of heresies . . . from which God pre- 
serve us.” The preface stresses that the aim of the publication was to 
facilitate the instruction of believers in the “original tradition” (po 
pervomu predaniiu), which the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
“received and preserves.”'4 

Despite the acknowledged importance of publishing, the financial 
position of East Slavic printers was generally precarious and led to 
frequent problems and dislocations. Khodkevych (d. 1572), suffering 
the effects of his advanced age, terminated his sponsorship of the press. 
To support Fedorov he had earlier granted him the opportunity to live 
off the income from the village of Miziakiv in Podillia with its two 
hundred and sixty-two houses, but Fedorov found this unacceptable. 
“Tt was unsuitable for me to kill time,” he wrote in the afterword of his 
next edition, an Apostol published in L’viv in 1574, “[working] the 
plow or sowing seed, for instead of a plow I have a mastery of tools in 
handcrafts; instead of grain seed [I am] to sow spiritual seed in the 
world and to distribute properly this spiritual nourishment to all.” 
Fedorov describes vividly the anguish of his soul at the prospects of a 
“fruitless” vocation and wasting his “God-given talents.” He “drenched 
his bed with tears many times” before moving to L’viv, but there the 
“rich and noble of the world,” not only of “the Ruthenian nation” but 
also from among the Greeks of the city, did not respond to his numer- 
ous appeals either, but some lower clergy and “uncelebrated” laymen 
of Lviv did come to his aid.!® 
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Religious Motivation for Reform 


In discussing the late-sixteenth-century Ruthenian revival, and par- 
ticularly the development of printing, the abundant Soviet literature on 
the subject stresses the educational and “enlightening” import of the 
first publishing ventures in Belarus’ and Ukraine. Completely ignored 
is the religious motivation behind the publishing enterprises, repeatedly 
expressed in contemporary sources, yet presumably discounted as a 
commonplace of a pre-secular culture.'’ This tendency cannot be attrib- 
uted solely to the precepts of a Marxist historiographical orthodoxy. 
Nineteenth- and early- twentieth-century historians, both clerical and 
secular, contributed to the de-emphasis of the specifically religious 
moment in the early-modern revival in Ukraine and Belarus’.'® 

Mykhailo Hrushevskyi, whose monumental study established the 
parameters for the discussion of many issues in Ukrainian history, 
devoted considerable space to the late sixteenth century in the /storiia 
Ukrainy-Rusy.'° His lack of enthusiasm for traditional Orthodoxy and 
indictment of early-modern Catholicism, if not quite Gibbonesque, 
nevertheless follows in the Enlightenment tradition of disdain for orga- 
nized, hierarchical religion. Hrushevs‘kyi’s later writings, complimen- 
tary to Protestant currents, were less an appreciation of Reformational 
theologies, spiritualities, or religious cultures than an endorsement of 
the secularizing repercussions of the radical Protestant critique of six- 
teenth-century Christendom.”° At issue here are not the personal reli- 
gious views of a historian but rather whether and how they affected his 
appreciation of historical realities of a remote past. In late-sixteenth- 
century Ukraine and Belarus’, religion determined social values and the 
Weltanschauung of individuals, if not their specific hopes, aspirations, 
and activities. Religious teachings and quotidian religious routine 
shaped the lives of all people. The resolution of religious issues fre- 
quently preceded and determined cultural, political and economic pro- 
cesses. For Hrushevskyi, however, as the title of his survey, Kul’turno- 
natsional'nyi rukh na Ukraini v XVI-XVII vitsi, suggests, the late- 
sixteenth-century revival in Ukraine was a “cultural-national” phenom- 
enon in which the religious dynamic was merely a vehicle for the 
communication of more significant, fundamental cultural and, ulti- 
mately, national-political developments.”! This view, mutatis mutan- 
dis, was subsequently canonized by Soviet historiography. 
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Ironically, ecclesiastical historians contributed to the shrouding of 
the religious genesis of the Ruthenian revival through the obsessive, if 
understandable, focus on the events and polemics associated with the 
Union of Brest.22 This historiography, generally characterized by pal- 
pable confessional tendencies, sought and ineluctably found evidence 
of diametrical polarization decades before the bifurcation of Ruthenian 
ecclesiastical life had occurred. Thus, polemical factors came to be 
seen as dominant in Ruthenian writings and publications in the early 
1580s, and even in the 1570s and 1560s, and consequently in the 
religious, cultural, and social context these writings reflected. From 
this perspective it was impossible to perceive the subtle, yet prevalent, 
focus on the spiritual welfare of individual believers and the integrity 
of the Christian community animating the beginnings of the Ruthenian 
revival. 

Depicting the late-sixteenth-century cultural revival without refer- 
ence to the explicitly religious pursuit of reform would present a seri- 
ously flawed image of the prevailing mentality in the Ruthenian Ortho- 
dox lands. Many of the late-sixteenth-century Ruthenian activists, es- 
pecially those involved in printing, were adventurers, risk-taking entre- 
preneurs, innovators, and “enlighteners,” but not with any of the 
areligious or anticlerical overtones implied by the eighteenth-century 
use of the last of these epithets. On this point the testimony of such 
protagonists as the printer Ivan Fedorov, himself an ordained deacon, is 
unequivocal. His statements, couched in contemporary Christian cat- 
egories, are a reflection of his religious age. However, they also reflect 
his personal convictions and worldview, and consequently must be 
taken seriously if his work is to be at all understood. The afterword to 
‘the L’viv Apostol reveals that Fedorov saw his printing vocation to be 

"essentially religious in nature. He considered as trivial all hardships 

' befalling him on the way, “if only [he] could reach [his] Christ.” 

| The deacon states that he abandoned material security and the com- 
‘fort of the Khodkevych estates “only to spread the word of God and to 
witness to Jesus Christ by duplicating [the Scriptures].” The 

| pershodrukar/pervopechatnik (first printer), as Fedorov has been rever- 
entially called in the literature, could not foresee the various ramifica- 
tions of his pioneering work, much less the various “humanistic,” anti- 
clerical, or even antireligious views speculatively attributed to him. He 
did, however, enunciate clearly his motivations and desires. Fedorov 
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saw his publishing activities in Zabltudéw, Lviv, and later Ostrih not as 
the introduction of printing into the Ruthenian lands, but as a means to 
an end—the religious confirmation of individual Ruthenians and of the 
“Ruthenian nation of the Greek [religious law] (zakon)” as a whole. Put 
simply, if the deacon had not had the intention to “spread the word of 
God,” he would not have embarked on his printing endeavor. 

Although the efflorescence of Protestant and Roman Catholic print- 
ing was the catalyst of Ruthenian publication efforts, the lack of po- 
lemical references to other confessions in the nine-page afterword to 
the Lviv Apostol implies that Fedorov’s activity was only partly condi- 
tioned by challenges of the outside world. The onset of the Ruthenian 
religious and cultural revival was not simply a reaction to external 
threat. While the hierarchy and institutional structure of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate in the sixteenth century, as we have seen, were anemic 
and ineffectual, the Ruthenian Church and society were not necessarily 
moribund or utterly passive. Little can be said with any assurance 
concerning the everyday rhythms and dynamic of parishes and the 
routine of the ordinary believer. Given the state of the clergy, it seems 
that the spiritual life of the laity was characterized by ignorance of 
doctrine and often informed by folk customs, nature-related myths and 
their attendant cults, as much as by institutional religion, with its 
canonical literature, dogmatic and moral codes, and liturgical practices. 
Nevertheless, Ruthenians were carriers of a long Eastern Christian 
tradition. More or less effectively they had transmitted from one gen- 
eration to the next a Christian identity. The church was the center of 
every community and locus of the most important events in it. The 
liturgy continued to be celebrated, sung by the congregation. The vivid 
contemporary Ruthenian iconography exemplified by the Last Judg- 
ment images that came to dominate the Western walls of many six- 
teenth-century Ruthenian parish churches reveals a certain vibrancy in 
contemporary popular religious experience.** A basic viability, if not 
vitality, persisted in Ruthenian religious life, even if its cultural mani- 
festations were not particularly creative or immediately responsive to 
the paradigmatic shift in the confessional, cultural, and intellectual 
circumstances occurring in Christendom. 

Fedorov was able to develop his activities because the Ruthenian 
Orthodox needed printed literature to counter new exterior threats, but 
also because his product filled a basic need for spiritual sustenance. 
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The liturgy required texts, and texts required literacy. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that the first publications in Zabludéw were liturgical. Within 
a decade of his first Ruthenian imprint, Fedorov would issue two 
primers.** Those Ruthenians who sponsored his activities or otherwise 
cooperated in producing the publications presumably shared the views 
expressed in the editions concerning the exigencies of the time and 
endorsed the priority of liturgical and biblical literature. Thus, the 
printer was not alone in his efforts “to spread the God-inspired dog- 
mas.””?9 

Fedorov’s Zabtudéw patron is a case in point. In the preface to the 
Homiliary Gospels of 1569, presented in the name of their sponsor, 
Khodkevych, the author twice stresses the need for “instruction” of the 
faithful, the first time introducing the passage, quoted above, about the 
dogmatic confusion prevailing in the Grand Duchy. He returns to the 
theme of popular education towards the end of the preface: 


And I ordered them [Fedorov and Mstyslavets’] to create a press and 
print this book, the Homiliary Gospel, first for the honor and glory of 
God, One in the Trinity, and for the instruction of the Christian 
people of our Greek law. I had even thought of translating this book 
into the vernacular [i.e., the Ruthenian literary language] so that 
common people might understand [it] and I took great pains to do so. 
But wise people, versed in this literature, advised me that, in translat- 
ing ancient expressions into new ones, considerable errors are com- 
mitted, as can be found today in the newly translated books. For this 
reason I ordered that this book be printed as it was written of old [in 
Church Slavonic] which [book] is accessible to all, not difficult to 
understand, and salutary to read, especially for those who with dili- 
gence and attention will wish [to look for], and indeed will find, that 
which they seek.”° 


The interconfessional challenge spurred Khodkevych to fund the 
printing project. To his alarm many of his peers in the Grand Duchy 
had shifted confessional allegiances. At the same time his contribution 
to the incipient revival in Ruthenian religious and cultural life was 
inspired by universal evangelical impulses. The aged magnate was not 
driven by a desire to make a personal statement or to cater to the tastes 
of a rarefied noble elite. Rather, the preface indicates that Khodkevych 
sought to satisfy spiritual yearnings, including those of the “common 
people.” As elsewhere in contemporary Europe, these impulses were 
manifested through the implementation of the technology of printing 
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and through a renewed attention to the Scriptural text. In the Ruthenian 
context, the first publications were books that figured prominently in 
the liturgy and preaching—the Gospels, the Acts and Epistles of the 
Apostles, the Psalter, and the Horologion. 

_ In 1574 Fedorov issued the first East Slavic printed primer, most 
likely at the request of Ruthenian burghers of L’viv. After the Union of 
Lublin, in the early 1570s, these burghers were engaged in a struggle to 
secure social parity for themselves, including the right to offer their 
children a formal education.”” The Primer begins with examples of the 
alphabet, verb conjugations and government, orthography, and relevant 
exercises. Practice readings follow, including an acrostic of theological 
and moral maxims, daily prayers, a prayer of St. Basil the Great, the 
“Prayer of Manasseh,””® verses from the Book of Proverbs, and selec- 
tions from Paul’s epistles. In his brief afterword, Fedorov says that the 
publication is not his own innovation: he recommends it, rather, as a 
continuation of Sacred Tradition, coming “from the teaching of the 
blessed apostles and God-bearing holy fathers, and a bit from the 
grammar of our venerable father John Damascene.””? 

The reference to “apostles and fathers” is a commonplace in the 
Eastern Christian ethos. However, given the context of doctrinal inno- 
vation and self-willed questioning of the religious status quo (less 
prevalent in L’viv itself, where civil strife with Roman Catholic 
burghers was the operative concern, but widespread throughout most of 
the Ruthenian lands) Fedorov’s invocation of Sacred Tradition cannot 
be considered a mere commonplace. He emphasizes that his imprint is 
meant for “the beloved honorable Ruthenian nation of the Greek [reli- 
gious] law.” He claims responsibility for composing the edition (“these 
things which I wrote for you”) but stresses that he is not the source of 
its contents.*° The printer refers to the patristic theologian St. John of 
Damascus (ca. 675-ca. 749), to whom Slavic manuscripts spuriously 
attributed a treatise entitled “Concerning the Eight Parts of Speech,” 
considered by modern scholars to be a Serbian version of an unidenti-_ 
fied Greek text, composed in the fourteenth century.*! Otherwise the 
appeal to Sacred Tradition is quite general. Fedorov invokes the classi- 
cal authorities for Eastern Christians, the “apostles and holy fathers.” 
The bond is with a Greek world of the patristic age. The interaction 
with Greek clerics, reflected in Fedorov’s later imprints and in the 
surviving documentation concerning Ruthenian religious activity in the 
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1580s, is absent here. In these few printed, evidently programmatic 
words, one senses an initial, groping effort to ground and articulate the 
embattled Ruthenian Orthodox identity. An appeal to authorities from 
the hallowed past, even in rather abstract form, was a firm platform for 
a start. In Fedorov’s prefaces and afterword, in the Zabludow and Lviv 
editions, there i is no reference to the current Greek Orthodox world, its 


authorities, patriarchs, or churchmen. One should be careful not to 


make too much of their absence. Fedorov’s brief texts generally dwell 
on the immediate circumstances of an edition. A careful study of the 
manuscript tradition on which these publications were based would 
probably reveal that they rarely, if ever, included specific appeals to 
Constantinopolitan authority. In the 1570s the patriarchate probably 
continued to be no more or less removed from the reality of the 
Ruthenian condition than it had been in previous decades. 

It seems that the itinerant Greek clerics passing through Ukraine and 
Belarus’ on their way to Moscow were not yet involving themselves in 
Ruthenian affairs, which is attested by the fact that the Zabludéw and 
Lviv imprints contain no mention of Greek participation in the publish- 
ing effort, while Fedorov’s later imprints do mention it in their pref- 
aces. The predominantly Church Slavonic-language editions of the 
Homiliary Gospels, Psalter and Horologion, Apostol, and Primer, based 
on an adequate supply of Church Slavonic manuscripts, required no 
particular expertise in Greek. Fedorov mentions the Greeks explicitly 
only with regard to the failure of the Orthodox burghers of Lviv, 
including the Greeks, to support his press, an indication in itself that the 
Greeks, as members of the same religious community, would be ex- 
pected to support Ruthenian religious projects and in general stand in 
solidarity with the “Ruthenian nation.” 

This sense of commonality is underscored by the terminology preva- 
lent, or at least widespread, in sixteenth-century Church Slavonic, 
Ruthenian, Polish, and Latin documents, according to which 
Ruthenians were designated as being “of the Greek faith,” “of the 
Greek law,” or “of the Greek religion.” In the preface to the Zabludéw 
Psalter, the publisher indicates that his sponsorship was motivated by a 


desire to render “honor and praise to God and to instruct the people 


believing in Christ, those of our Orthodox, Greek law.”** Although the 
first manifestation of a Ruthenian awakening occurred apparently with- 
out the participation of Greeks, a traditional religio-cultural depen- 
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dence of Ruthenian ecclesiastical life on the Byzantine legacy would 
soon bring representatives of the Greek Orthodox world into close 
cooperation with Ruthenian activists. In the afterword to the L’viv 
Primer Fedorov expressed a desire to “work on other well-pleasing 
writings.”*? This he was to do, with the collaboration of a number of 
Greeks as well as Ruthenians, in the context of the cultural center 
founded by Prince Ostroz‘kyi at Ostrih. 





Illustration 5. Copy of a sixteenth-century portrait of Konstantyn Ostrozkyi. 
Reproduced with the kind permission of the Central Historical Museum, city of 
L'viv. 








CHAPTER EIGHT 


Konstantyn Ostroz'kyi, the Ostrih Circle, and 
Representatives of the Greek East 


In the 1570s and 1580s the Ruthenian hierarchy played virtually no role 
in initiatives for reform in Ruthenian Orthodox cultural and religious 


‘life. The stimulus came from the laity, either the burghers, particularly 


in L’viv, or from a few individual magnates of exceptional means, such 
as Hryhorii Oleksandrovych Khodkevych, who sponsored the 
printshop and editions produced in Zabtudéw. Another Orthodox mag- 
nate, who had even greater material resources at his disposal, was 
Prince Konstantyn Ostrozkyi, palatine of Kyiv (1524 or 25-1608), son 
of the former palatine of Trakai and grand hetman of Lithuania, Prince 
Konstantyn Ivanovych Ostrozkyi (ca. 1460-1533). As Kyivan palatine 
(he was appointed in 1559), Ostrozkyi was protector of the southern 
and eastern lands of the Commonwealth, for which he was able to raise 
and maintain a sizable army. He led numerous military campaigns on 
behalf of Poland and Lithuania against the Tatars, Muscovites, and 
Cossacks.! His prestige and power allowed him on occasion to defy the 
official foreign policy of the Commonwealth, for example, by sending 
forces to support the Moldovan voevoda Ioan Voda cel Viteaz (“the 
Brave,” 1572-74) in his struggle with the Ottomans in 1573. Appar- 
ently, the strain in Ostrozkyi’s relationship with Crown Grand Chan- 
cellor Jan Zamoyski (d. 1605) can be attributed to the palatine’s sup- 
port for an anti-Ottoman league, championed by the papacy and the 
Habsburgs, whose influence Zamoyski persistently counteracted.’ 
Next to the king, Konstantyn Ostrozkyi may have been the largest 
landholder in the Commonwealth. The prince’s assets translated into 
military might and political influence. During the interregnum after the 
death of Stefan Batory, in 1587, Orazio Spannocchi, who served as the 
papal nuncio Alberto Bolognetti’s secretary, composed a memorandum 
on possible candidates to the Polish throne, among whom Konstantyn 
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Ostrozkyi figured prominently. Spannocchi stated that Ostrozkyi was 
“considered the wealthiest and most powerful lord in the entire realm.” 


In 1541 by royal decree the young prince, still a minor, became propri- | 


etor of a large portion of his father’s holdings, until then held by his 
brother’s widow. (The rest he acquired after the death of his niece in 
the 1570s.) Through his marriage in 1550 with Zofia (d. 1570), the 
daughter of Crown Grand Hetman Jan Tarnowski, and assumption of 
her vast estate, Ostrozkyi’s fortunes further increased.* Estimates, of- 
ten unsubstantiated, of Ostrozkyi’s huge holdings are given in the 
literature (six thousand villages is one figure that appears). One reliable 
source, a 1603 document outlining the partition of Ostrozkyi’s proper- 
ties between his sons Janusz and Oleksander, lists some fifty-seven 
towns and castles, eight hundred and fifty-seven villages, and one 
hundred and eleven estates or manors (fil'varky).* Although Ostrozkyi 
participated in a number of major political struggles in Lithuania and 
Poland during the second half of the sixteenth century, including the 
deliberations preceding the Union of Lublin (during which he resisted 
the incorporation of Volhynia into Crown Poland) and the interregnum 
and royal election of 1572, his political role in the Commonwealth, for 
the most part, was not commensurate with either his high social stand- 
ing or immense wealth. His Ruthenian nationality and especially his 
Orthodox religion disqualified him not only, for the Polish throne but 
for other functions as well.5 

Ostrozkyi, however, was able to use his wealth and influence to act 
as senior patron of the Ruthenian Orthodox Church. Beginning in the 
1550s, he bestowed a number of benefices on Orthodox churches and 
monasteries in Volhynia and exercised his power to influence ecclesi- 
astical appointments—for example, securing local bishoprics for his 
chosen candidates, such as Kyryll (Terletskyi), who in 1585 became 
bishop of Luts’k, and Castellan of Brest Adam Potii (Ipatii, bishop of 
Volodymyr from 1593). According to Nuncio Bolognetti the prince 


controlled appointments to over a thousand Ruthenian churches and — 


numerous Latin” ones. .© When Ostrozkyi had accrued his vast estates, 
Ukrainian lands were not yet fully integrated into the new Common- 
wealth. As the preeminent landholder in the Volhynian palatinate, with 
title to nearly a third of its territory, and as palatine of the sprawling 
Kyiv palatinate, Ostrozkyi therefore enjoyed the status of a local po- 
tentate. Bearing the ancient title of prince, Ostrozkyi was a regional 
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player, representing before the rest of the Commonwealth nobility a_ 
territory, whose distinctness was recognized less in official political 


ideology and legislation than in the acknowledgment of certain tradi- 


tional prerogatives of the local nobility and differences in culture, 


language, and, most of all, religion.’ Since the Ruthenian lands had no 


autonomous political institutions, it was in the ecclesiastical sphere that 
a Ruthenian magnate of Ostroz‘kyi’s stature could best exercise his 
regional authority, not only by controlling appointments to ecclesiasti- 
cal offices and benefices but also by acting as spokesman for a reli- 
gious community. 


The Ostrih Publishing Enterprise 


Ostrozkyi’s patronage extended beyond the domain of clerical offices 
and church benefices. In the town of Ostrih, from which his ancestors 
took their name, the palatine sponsored the first Ruthenian Orthodox 
scholarly religio-cultural center. The outstanding achievement of the 
Ostrih circle and, in all probability, the occasion for other publishing 
and academic endeavors at Ostrih was the preparation and publication 
in 1581 of the first complete Church Slavonic Old and New Testament, 


the | Ostrih Bible.’ 


The appearance of the full Bible had been foreshadowed in 1580 by 
the publication of a volume containing the New Testament and 
Psalter.° In its preface of five printed pages, the author, probably Ivan 
Fedorov, praises Prince Ostrozkyi for promoting and underwriting the 
publication of “the Divinely-Inspired Scriptures, yearning for all 
people to be saved by the grace of the good God, and to come to the 
knowledge of truth and render devout glory to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit.”!° The preface also includes some interesting details. Its 
marginal references identifying the book, chapter and incipit of quoted 
scriptural passages hint at a new ideal of biblical literacy, as does a 
fifty-two-folio index or concordance of phrases from the New Testa- 
ment (only a few from the Psalter) prepared by one Tymotii 
Mykhailovych and appended to some of the volumes of the 1580 
edition; the original may, however, have been a separate publication. 
The compact size of the New Testament and Psalter, clearly meant for 


“individual reading and reflection rather than liturgical use, reflects the 


‘contemporary European emphasis on ‘popular access to the Scriptures. 
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Illustration 6. Frontispiece of the Ostrih Bible, 1581. 
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The preface ends with a Greek accent, reflecting both an emphasis on 
the Greek-Eastern tradition and a poor knowledge of Greek: “Doxa to 
syntaxonti apanta. Amén.” (“Glory to Him bringing order to all things. 
Amen.”) In this five-word phrase there are five grammatical mis- 
takes."! 

The preface is exclusively religious in content. It expresses the 
author’s profound sense of responsibility for the spiritual well-being of 
the Christian people, his concern for the fostering of “unity [effected 
by] spiritual love,” and his desire for the preservation of the integrity of 
the “divinely-inspired dogmas of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” A deeper understanding of the soteriological moments in the 
earthly presence of Jesus Christ is for the author a means of defense 
against the “wicked and perverse generation,” presumably those within 
the Ruthenian community as well as those outside it, who “in the 
present time . . . through negligence of the commandments of our Lord 
Jesus Christ come to oppose them [the commandments], mercilessly 
rend the Church of God, and relentlessly torment His flock.”’!? Reading 
the New Testament is presented as a remedy for the negligence and the 
harm that such neglect causes. 

The Ostrih Bible itself was the largest printed book before the seven- 
teenth century—both in length of text and in format—to be published 
in Cyrillic characters. It had the longest press run of any Cyrillic book 
published before 1610. It was as accomplished as any edition of the 
Polish Scriptures, and in terms of its editorial and scholarly sophistica- 
tion, it was comparable to the best sixteenth-century Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew editions. Prince Ostroz’kyi became the first Orthodox publisher 
to issue a complete Bible in Church Slavonic and he understood that 
the significance of his pioneering effort transcended the Ruthenian or 
even East Slavic context. As its introductory statement indicates, the 
edition was meant for use in the entire Slavic Orthodox world and 
presumably Moldova and Wallachia.' Its appearance also generated a 
flurry of editorial, literary, pedagogical, and publishing activity, acting 
as a stimulus to a more general Ruthenian revival. Finally, as a reli- 
gious and cultural achievement of monumental proportions, it bolstered 
the dignity and identity of the Ruthenian Orthodox community. 

The stages of the Bible’s production are not described in detail in 
any known source, but it is clear that such an ambitious project entailed 
the collection of various Church Slavonic, Greek, and Latin biblical 
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texts and the assembly of a polyglot team of scholar-translators, edi- 
tors, and printers. Ostrozkyi, or more probably one of the members of 
the Ostrih circle writing in his name, presented in a foreword a general 
sketch of both the editorial priorities and the steps taken to realize 


them. The first obstacle was the lack of a Church Slavonic text of the. 
complete Scriptures. To overcome it, Ostroz‘kyi acquired a copy of the 


_only complete Church Slavonic Bible in existence, the late-fifteenth- 
century Gennadii Bible. Ostroz‘kyi’s preface explains the inception of 
the project as follows: 


. we could discover neither how to begin the work, nor the work- 
ers to do it, for we did not have even a text of the Books called the 
Bible at the beginning of our work .. . nor in the lands of our people 
of the Slavonic tongue was a single Bible found complete in all the 
books of the Old Testament. Only from that pious, surpassingly 
radiant in orthodoxy, Sovereign and Grand Prince, loann Vasilievich 
of Moscow, etc. through God’s chosen man, Mykhailo Haraburda,'* 
a scrivener of the Grand Principality of Lithuania, were we able to 
obtain by diligent imploration a complete Bible translated from the 
Greek Septuagint into Slavonic more than five hundred years ago, in 
the time of Volodimer the Great who baptized the Land of the Rus’. 
And we acquired many other Bibles in different letters and lan- 
guages, and we commanded it to be determined by comparison 
whether they all agreed in the entire Divine Scripture. And much was 
found to be different: not only differences, but even corruptions . . . 


The Gennadii Bible was an important source for the Ostrih edition, 
but as this passage tells us the publisher and his team did not limit 
themselves to one manuscript. The Ostrih Bible’s language itself re- 
flects the use of Church Slavonic translations made at different times. 
Both East and South Slavic translations found their way into the final 
product. The variety of Church Slavonic sources is also reflected in the 
Bible’s orthography and accentuation, which is not uniform in all 
books. The Vulgate, along with Czech, Polish, and early Church 
Slavonic translations of certain books were used as references in the 
editing process, while at least one translation apparently completed by 
Maksim Grek, that of the Book of Esther, served as a main text.!® 


Presumably, members of the Ostrih circle also produced some original _ 


translations. The editors considered the canonical Greek text, the 
Septuagint, in a Roman edition, as authoritative in correcting the 


Church Slavonic Scriptures, especially those books that had been trans=* 
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lated into Church Slavonic from the Vulgate.!? With regard to the 
number, naming, division, and placement of Old Testament books, 
however the Ostrih edition did not adhere strictly to either the 
Septuagint or Vulgate canons, nor to the pattern established by Protes- 
tant editions, steering what seems to have been a deliberately indepen- 
dent course.!8 

The Ostrih Bible had two introductory statements or prefaces. The 
first, identified as written to Prince Ostrozkyi, is not actually called a 
preface. The first quarter of the text is accompanied by a roughly 
parallel Greek version.'? Addressed “to the sons of the Eastern Church 
in the Ruthenian nation (v narodé ruskom) and to all who are in 
agreement with the Slavonic, who are united in the Orthodoxy of that 
Church, to Christian people of every rank... to all Orthodox every- 
where,” the text informs the reader that the Bible was issued in reaction 
to “the vulnerability (vetkhost' ) of Christ’s Church,” itself surrounded 
by “various foes and multifarious temptations,” who “like grievous 
wolves ...unsparingly plunder and frighten the flock of Christ’s 
sheep.””° Thus the palatine’s patronage was motivated both by a desire 
for ecclesiastical revival and by the need for defense against the adver- 
saries of the Eastern Church. 

The second preface, the one explicitly bearing that designation, is a 
hortatory treatise with a Christological emphasis admonishing those 
who are not “grounded” in the faith and who in the “early morning 
came to the law of the Lord [and] in the evening are [already] willing to 
be called teachers.” It also enjoins the staunch believer to use the 
Divine Scriptures to respond to those claiming that Christ is a “crea- 
ture, without [being of] the Divine Substance.” With alarm the author, — 
Herasym Smotrytskyi (d. 1594), apparently the chief editor of he 
Bible, refers to the occurrences of “this present, recent time, [when] on 
account of sinful negligence, and our failure to punish [sins], a great 
flame—of evil, cunning, multi- headed heresies—has been ignited, 
slowly, gradually launching a blasphemous, assault on [our] ecclesias-_ 
tical traditions, one after another.” He repeatedly expresses solicitude 
for the spiritual well-being of both the Orthodox and Heterodox reader, 
in some places resorting to ominous warnings, in others cajoling, en- 
couraging, and consoling: if “you ask of [Him] Who gives spiritual 
wisdom to all, it too will be given you—only read diligently, zealously 
[preserving] the teaching.’”?! 
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Although in the rhymed verses printed immediately following his 
preface Smotrytskyi generalizes about the “Western Church as the 
source of night,” it seems that his concern for the Ruthenian faithful is 
provoked more particularly by the spread of Protestant teachings, par- 
ticularly Antitrinitarian negations of the divinity of Christ. Smotrytskyi 
develops the argument of his treatise using specific quotations and 
references to scriptural passages supporting Christ’s divine nature. He 
also explains Jesus’ statement in Matt. 19:17 about the exclusive good- 
ness of God, one of the New Testament pericopes used to support 
Unitarian theological positions.*? Given the success of Antitrinitarian 
preaching among the Ruthenian nobility, especially among the mag- 
nates, it is not surprising that the anti-Trinitarian critique of the central 
doctrine of Christianity may have been considered the greatest of men- 
aces by the Orthodox activists in the Ostrih circle. Although Roman 
Catholics had published a Polish Bible, scriptural texts were not the 
primary weapon used in Roman Catholic proselytizing among the Or- 
thodox.”? 

Protestants of all persuasions were united in recognizing the more or 
less exclusive and supreme authority of the Scriptures and, conse- 
quently, based their own proselytizing on arguments drawn from scrip- 
tural texts. From the mid-1570s to the early 1580s, at the time of the 
conceptualization and production of the Ostrih Bible, the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Commonwealth was preoccupied with recover- 
ing ground lost to various Protestant denominations. Contemporary 
Catholic efforts to sway the allegiance of the Orthodox faithful were 
then much less intense than they would become in subsequent years 
and decades. It would seem, therefore, that the Protestant and espe- 
cially Antitrinitarian threat, as much as, if not more than, the Catholic 
challenge, motivated Prince Ostrozkyi to sponsor the publication of a 
Bible, which, if “read diligently” would confirm the faith of the indi- 
vidual Orthodox Christian, thereby strengthening the entire “Ruthenian 
Church of the Greek law.”?* Given both the startling, if rather short- 
lived, Protestant successes and the Roman Catholic threat that lasted at 
least from the from the time of Grand Duke Vytautas at the turn of the 
fourteenth century through the conflicts with Latin hierachs in Lviv, it 


is probably impossible to say which was perceived as being the greater 


menace. What is clear is that in the second half of the sixteenth century 
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Ruthenians were confronted by diverse challenges to which the Ostrih 
Bible was the outstanding theological and literary response. 

In the last decades of the sixteenth century, especially at the time the 
Bible was produced, the Ostrih circle rivaled other East European 
centers in its dedication to the Greek language and texts. This focus, 
however, was determined not by a Renaissance humanistic emphasis 
on classical antiquity and rhetorical eloquence, but rather by a wish to 
recover or foster the patristic and especially biblical foundations of 
Eastern Christianity. The project to publish the Bible in Church 
Slavonic was certainly inspired by the new emphasis in Europe on 
reading the Scriptures. Even the idea of producing a complete Church 
Slavonic Old and New Testament in one compendium or volume, 
almost without precedent in the Christian East (the Gennadii Bible 
being the only exception), was a reflection of new Western attitudes 


towards the scriptural canon and of the emphasis on individual reading 


and knowledge of Sacra Scriptura.2> Yet external Protestant and 
Catholic influence alone does not account for the desire to publish a 
Church Slavonic Bible. A fresh appreciation of Scripture, just as a 
revival of preaching and attention to moral discipline and liturgical 
order, was a constituent element in every movement for Christian 
ecclesiastical or religious reform. The first manifestations of revival in 
the Ruthenian Christian community naturally reflected this new atten- 
tion paid to the sources of the Christian experience as a whole. 

The scope of the publishing and literary activity at Ostrih responded 
to the immediate needs of the Ruthenian faithful. In addition to Scrip- 
ture, later Ostrih editions included works on ecclesiastical discipline 
and polemical defenses of Ruthenian religious traditions and customs. 
The publications and manuscripts stemming from the Ostrih circle, the 
Bible and various primers, pamphlets, patristic works, and polemical 
treatises—twenty-eight known publications over the period between 
1578 and 1612”°—are the most important and in many cases the unique 
‘source of information on the members of the Ostrih intellectual com- 
munity and their activities.*” Some of the Ostrih intellectuals composed 
works in the Ruthenian literary language, for example Herasym 


~ Smotrytskyi’s collection published in 1587 in Vilnius, which included 


The Key to the Heavenly Kingdom and his critique of The New Roman 
Calendar.*® Among writings of the Fathers printed in Ostrih were Basil 
the Great’s Book on Fasting (1594) and a collection of John 
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Chrysostom’s sermons entitled Marharyt (from a Greek word meaning 
“pearl,” 1595), works of a practical, disciplinary, and parenetic nature 
rather than dogmatic literature. The members of the circle issued no 
properly historical or philosophical works. 

In many ways, the Ostrih Bible represented the climax of the circle’s 
activities; by the end of the century, though it remained involved in 
literary polemics, Ostrih was waning as an intellectual center. In fact 


between 1581 and 1594 publishing there came to a halt.?? In the mid-_ 


1590s the polemic over the imminent Union of Brest infused some 
vitality into the circle and attracted additional Greek Orthodox ecclesi- 
astical figures to Ostrih, including the future patriarch of 
Constantinople, Cyril Loukaris, and the protosynkellos of the patriarch- 
ate, the exarch Nikephoros.*? However, the number of activists in 
extended residence and the quality of their production did not match 
that of the first years, when the Bible was issued. Later some of the 
Ostrih momentum was transferred to Derman’, where translation and 
publication continued from 1602 to 1605. The Ostrih center did not 
long outlive its founding patron, who died in 1608. 


The Ostrih School 


Ostrih’s publishing activities led to another undertaking that consti- 
tuted a significant contribution to the Ruthenian revival. The concen- 
tration of competent philologists required for the editing of the scrip- 
tural text provided the cadres to staff the so-called Greco-Slavonic- 


Latin Ostrih “Academy,” also sponsored by Prince Ostroz‘kyi and the — 


first institution of higher education in East Slavic territory.*! Since 
“aside from the imprints themselves, there is little documentation on the 
Ostrih circle, determining the date of the the school’s founding is 
difficult. Activity there commenced in the mid-1570s and it was not 
long before a “pedagogical program was instituted.** Reference to a 


school appears in the preface to the primer, the first Ostrih edition, x 


completed i June 1578.*3 According to the preface, the palatine estab- 
lished a building (dom) for the instruction of children, and “having 


selected men knowledgeable in the Divine Scriptures in the Greek, — 


Latin, as well as Ruthenian languages” to teach them, he had the primer 
printed for that purpose. 
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The 1578 primer differs from Fedorov’s 1574 primer published in 
L'viv mainly in the prefatory material (including the Greek alphabet 
and parallel texts of prayers in Greek and Church Slavonic) and in the 
appended version of the late-ninth-century tale of the monk 
(chernorizets’) Hrabtir “On the Alphabet.” Hrabtir’s tale defends the 
Old Church Slavonic Glagolitic alphabet developed by Constantine- 
Cyril against those “accursed” ones who maintain that only Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin letters (the languages used for the superscription on 
Jesus’ cross, according to John 19:21 and Luke 23:38) can be employed 
for the expression of divine truths (a version of the trilingual heresy). 
Although the theologically framed challenge to the Glagolitic (as op- 
posed to the Greek-based Cyrillic) alphabet in late-ninth-century Bul- 
garia was quite different from the cultural-intellectual indictment of 
Church Slavonic in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth in the 1570s, 
the story of Hrabiir may have been seen as a ready (if not compelling) 
response to Skarga’s 1577 treatise dedicated to Ostrozkyi. 

The distinct emphasis on Greek and the Greek tradition is a notable 
and temporary characteristic of the early-modern Ruthenian revival. 
After the Union of Brest, in both its Orthodox and Uniate manifesta- 
tions, Ruthenian religious and cultural life would increasingly orient 
itself towards Western literary, pedagogical, and even theological mod- 
els, utilizing the Western languages of Polish and Latin. The search for 
legitimacy in the face of Protestant and Catholic critiques led leaders of 
the Ruthenian revival to call on a countervailing authority. Despite the 
weakness and remoteness of the Greek East, its language and legacy of 
religious literature served as the main point of reference for the currents 
of reform in the Ruthenian Church. The Ostrih circle’s homage to 
Greek ecclesiastical authority and the authoritative character of the 
Greek Scriptures is pronounced directly in Ostrozkyi’s introductory 
statement to the Bible. 


Therefore, sending my embassies and epistles to many distant parts 
of the world, to the borders of Rome and to the Island of Crete, and to 
many Greek, Serbian, and Bulgarian monasteries, I finally came to 
the high-throned Church of the Vicar of the Apostles himself, the 
First Hierarch of all the Eastern Church, the Most Honorable 
Jeremiah, archbishop of Constantinople, the ecumenical patriarch, 
requiring with fervor and diligent entreaty men instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures in Greek and Slavonic as well as revised texts, attested to 
be free of every blemish... And having taken sufficient counsel with 
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them, and with many others well instructed in the Divine Scriptures, 
by their common counsel and unanimous desire I chose the text of the 
glorious ancient Scriptures, in idom most profound and in letters 
Hellenic, translated by the Seventy-Two blessed and divinely wise 
translators at the ardent desire of the bibliophile Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, from the Hebrew tongue into the Greek. It [i-e., 
the text] much more than all the others agrees with the Hebrew and 
with the Slavonic, and I commanded that it be followed in everything 
without alteration or hesitation.** 


The nature of the Ostrih publications as well as the fact that Greek 
constituted an important part of the pedagogical program at the Ostrih 
school indicates that the first attempts to consolidate Eastern Christian 
religious and cultural life in Ukraine sought a normative, scriptural, 
patristic, and Greek platform. In the “Brief But Urgent Preface to the 
Rus’ Peoples, with an Admonition and Pressing Plea,” introducing his 
Key to the Heavenly Kingdom, Herasym Smotrytskyi responded to 
mounting attacks, especially those of Skarga and Herbest, on the Greek 
foundations of the Ruthenian Church: 

To whom in the world can it be a secret that the whole world has 
philosophers from the Greeks [and] theologians from the Greeks, 


without whom his [i.e., Skarga’s] Rome knows nothing. [It is on the 


basis] of their Tradition, teachings and canons that the Holy Eastern 


Church stands firm and without retreat.*> 


Smotrytskyi, considered to have been the first rector of the Ostrih 
academy,°° stressed the importance of “the beacons and unshakable 


pillars of the Church, the Greek teachers Basil the Great, Gregory the | 
‘Theologian [i.e., of Nazianzus], John Chrysostom, Athanasius the 
Great [i.e., of Alexandria], Cyril [of Alexandria], John of Damascus, 


and many ‘others.”37 The knowledge of the Greek language promoted 
by the Ostrih program was a first step to a greater appreciation of the 
works of these fathers. However, little more can be said about the 
manner in which this orientation was expressed under the tutelage of 


Smotryts‘kyi or other teachers in Ostrozkyi’s lyceum. The structure and. 
curriculum of the Ostrih school, as well as the number and names of. 


“teachers and students there, remain largely unknown. 
It seems that the school provided training for pupils and students 
from the elementary to advanced secondary level, with an emphasis on 


grammatical and philological principles.** Among its students were the a 


~-gon of the Bible editor Herasym Smotryts‘kyi, the future grammarian, 
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polemicist, and archbishop, Maksym Smotryts’kyi (Meletii in religion; 
1577-1633); the future Athonite monk and founder of the Maniava 
Skete, Ivan Kniahynytskyi (in religion: Iezekiil in the lesser schema 
and lov in the great schema; 1577-1621); the celebrated Cossack het- 
man Petro Konashevych-Sahaidachnyi (d. 1622); and the hieromonk 
Kyprian, who served as translator from Greek at the Orthodox Synod of 
Brest in 1596 and translated works of the Greek fathers.*? Although the 
school produced some of the leading figures of the late-sixteenth- and 
early-seventeenth-century Ruthenian movement, it appears that its for- 
tunes reflected the decline of publishing activity in Ostrih in the 1580s. 


By the end of the second decade of the school’s existence, both the 


traditional curriculum and its faculty must have proved increasingly 


- inadequate in the face of the educational revolution in the Common- 


wealth caused by the dynamic development of the new Jesuit peda- 
gogy, attractive to Ruthenian as well and Polish and Lithuanian nobil- 


‘ity. Nevertheless, the group of scholars, scriptural editors, and tutors 


assembled by Ostrozkyi to meet the religious and cultural needs of the 
“Ruthenian people of the Greek law” had brought the reform move- 
ment to a new level of intensity. 

The editorial team that produced the Ostrih Bible (and presumably 
the New Testament and Psalter), headed by Herasym Smotryts‘kyi,”” 
included a number of Greeks who participated in the collation of the 
scriptural texts, although little more can be said about the role they 
played. The sources refer to some ten Greeks on the estates of 
Ostroz‘kyi in the last decades of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, only a few of whom were directly connected 
with the editorial and pedagogical activity of the Ostrih circle.*! One of 
them, the Rome-educated Dionysios Rhalles-Palaiologos, in the late 
1570s delivered a codex of the Bible from Pope Gregory VII to Prince 
Ostrozkyi and remained in Ostrih into the early 1580s.*? Presumably 
this enthusiast of the Florentine model of ecclesiastical union was 
involved in the editorial activity, but there is no direct evidence to this 
effect. Another Greek arrival from Rome, who participated in the 
translations and taught students in Ostrih (Ostrozkyi’s children and 
probably others), was Nathanael Eustathios of Crete.“+ Theophanes 
“the Greek,” to whom King Stefan Batory granted the post of 
archimandrite of the monastery at Zhydychyn and its benefices through 
the intercession of Prince Ostrozkyi, was also a possible collaborator. 
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According to the preface, the prince had appealed to Patriarch Jeremiah 
II for “men instructed in the Holy Scriptures in Greek and Slavonic, as 
well as thoroughly revised texts, attested to be free of every blemish.” 
Yet the lack of any reference to a response in the preface (where the 
manuscript sent by the Muscovites is acknowledged) or in other 
sources (where, for example, Ostrozkyi thanks the pope for sending 
him a Bible), and the general shortage of well-educated clergy prevail- 


ing in Constantinople suggest that the patriarch, himself deposed on 23 _ 


November 1579, was not in a position to offer much assistance. 

Some of the Greeks involved in the Ostrih publishing activities and 
the school may have been collaborating with Ruthenians at the behest 
of Greek ecclesiastical authorities. It is more likely, however, that they 
acted independently. Their participation in the Ruthenian revival, 
therefore, does not imply a structural, institutional bonding of the 


Ruthenian and Greek Orthodox ecclesiastical communities or the es- | 


tablishment of continuous systematic cooperation. The particularly tur- 
bulent conditions prevailing at the patriarchate in Constantinople from 
the late 1570s and through the 1580s made it impossible for the patri- 
archate to pursue a consistent internal policy, much less one regarding 
the Orthodox East Slavs. The clerics traveling from the Greek East in 
search of material assistance for their institutions, even those sent by 
patriarchs of Constantinople, did not necessarily follow patriarchal 
instructions or complete their missions.*° The involvement of Greeks in 


Ostrih is to be attributed to the initiative of Ostrozkyi and his circle, 
rather than to the Greek Orthodox authorities. Ostrozkyi seems to have &. 
hired itinerant clerics. The two about whom some concrete information — 


survives, Dionysios Rhalles-Palaiologos and Eustathios Nathanael, al- 
though Greek in origin, came to Ostrih via Rome. Thus the revival of 
Greek-Ruthenian ties did not follow the Orthodox institutional route. 


The Calendar Reform and an East Slavic Patriarchate 


Two ecclesiastical questions that arose in the early 1580s did, however, 
bring the institutional relationship between the Kyivan metropolitanate 
and the patriarchate to the fore, and with both—the calendar reform and 
the prospects of locating a patriarchate in East Slavic lands— 
Konstantyn Ostrozkyi was again at the center. 

In 1582, the year of its promulgation, King Stefan Batory accepted 
the Gregorian” calendar reform: and decreed that the use of the new 
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calendar was obligatory for all subjects in the Commonwealth, includ- 
ing the Ruthenian and Armenian Orthodox.‘” Attempts to enforce its 
use caused much consternation among the Ruthenian population, espe- 
cially in Lviv, where the Catholic archbishop Jan Dymitr Solikowski 
ordered all of the Orthodox churches in the city locked on the day of 
old-calendar Christmas.** Turbulent protests erupted in Luts’k and 
Vilnius, reflecting a pattern of disturbances in other towns throughout 
the Ruthenian lands.” Although Batory sought to pacify the Ruthenian 
population by issuing decrees forbidding the high-handed imposition of 
the reform,~° the new calendar became an issue around which opposing 
confessional positions came to be formulated, as exemplified in po- 
lemical treatises of the 1580s.*! Potentially affecting the liturgical life 
of every parish as well as mainstays in economic life, such as the local 
fairs that were usually connected with specific feast days, the introduc- 
tion of the new calendar quickly provoked widespread opposition. 
Revived solicitude for the Kyivan Church on the part of the patriarch 
helped consolidate this opposition. Sometime after a November 1582 
synod condemning the new calendar and before the summer of 1583, 
Patriarch Jeremiah II, at first (and later) favorably disposed towards the 
calendar reform, together with Sylvester, patriarch of Alexandria,~ 
wrote to Prince Ostrozkyi rejecting the “innovation of old Rome” and 
encouraging the Ruthenians to stand firm and preserve the Nicean 
computation of Easter.°? Jeremiah also sent letters to Metropolitan 
Onysyfor (Divochka; 1579-89) and to all “Orthodox Christians of the 
northern lands, especially to burghers of the city of Vilnius accom- 
plishing feats of righteousness.” In the letter to the metropolitan, the 
patriarch indicates that he learned from Prince Ostrozkyi of the “distur- 
bances against the Christian Church [coming] from the Latin-minded 
and other heretics.” Jeremiah recommended to the metropolitan and the 
Orthodox of the Commonwealth his exarchs Protosynkellos 
Nikephoros and Archimandrite Dionysios and their translator the 


evaluate the hardships of the athena faithful and to bolster their 


‘fidelity to Eastern ecclesiastical tradition, and against the teachings of 


the “fanciful Latin star-gazers, who have passed from the truth to the” 
fables of Chaldean invention.” Jeremiah seems to have grossly under- 
estimated the depth of the crisis in the Kyivan metropolitanate, the 
severity of the confessional circumstances, and the pervasiveness of the 
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religious, cultural, and pedagogical revolution unfolding in the Com- 
monwealth. His response to the problems of the Ruthenian Church was 
to promise more emissaries “with our letters” and to encourage the 
metropolitan to help Teodor purchase books, so that when he came a 
second time, “scholarship could flourish.” Despite Jeremiah’s familiar- 
ity with the upheavals convulsing most of Christian Europe, his letter 
does not reflect an awareness of the fact that epochal change was 


occurring in the Kyivan metropolitanate and that radical methods were _ 


needed to bring about comprehensive reform in Ruthenian ecclesiasti- 
cal life.» 

The two exarchs got as far as Iasi (Jassy) but then encountered 
obstacles, as Jeremiah inexplicably had foreseen.°° Because of Tatar 
raids reported on the frontier of the Commonwealth, they sent a letter 
with the evidently more intrepid Teodor to the bishop of Turati and 
Pinsk, Kyryll (Terletskyi; 1576-85; bishop of Lutsk, 1585-1607), the 
Ruthenian hierarch whom Jeremiah would designate in 1589 as his 
patriarchal exarch in the Kyivan metropolitanate.°’ Nikephoros and 
Dionysios reiterated much of what Jeremiah had written to Metropoli- 
tan Onysyfor. They assured Bishop Kyryll that after returning to 
Constantinople they would again try to make the trip to the Kyivan 
lands. In the meanwhile, Kyryll should receive Teodor, who was being 
sent in their place on a fact-finding mission to him, the metropolitan, 
and the other bishops, to determine what problems confronted the 
Kyivan Church. To this end, Teodor was to interview both Orthodox 
and “heretics” (Protestants) and ascertain which writings from the 
ecclesiastical tradition were needed to counter the prevailing argu- 
ments, presumably so that on a subsequent journey the exarchs might 
deliver the necessary literature. The Greek prelates charged Kyryll to: 


. . provide this same Teodor, our student, with [material] assistance 
in his study and for the purchasing of books of the theologians 
expounding on the teachings of philosophers. For these studies are a 
benefit to all. For the sake of which [benefit] the Ecumenical Patri- 
arch desires to send [help] soon, so that [even] your youngest may 
partake as well of theological studies, and after this may stand against 
the heretical confusion. For the Savior obligates us to this saying: 
“Search the Scriptures, for in them... ye have eternal life” [John 
5:39]. All theologians also testify that from the ignorance of these 
[the Scriptures] myriads of evils have arisen © 
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Jeremiah’s attempt to send Greek clerics to the Kyivan 
metropolitanate must have been unsuccessful, as Teodor’s mission left 
no traces. However, the patriarch’s communications with Ruthenian 
hierarchs and especially with Prince Ostrozkyi were not without effect. 
In those years Ostrozkyi, notwithstanding his heartfelt attachment to 
“the faith of his fathers, was ‘generally conciliatory, if not pliable, in his 
‘relations with Catholics. His oldest son Janusz had publicly professed 
~ the Roman Catholic faith, and a younger son Konstantyn was to do so” 
in the summer of 1583.59 During a conversation with Nuncio 
‘Bolognetti- in Cracow in July of that year, an encounter that set the 
stage for a series of exchanges in the following months, Konstantyn 
senior emphasized his abhorrence of religious discord and stated that 
“he was willing to give his life for union between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. During the same encounter, confronted with the 
arguments of the Vatican diplomat, the palatine expressed his opposi- 
tion to a calendar reform conducted without the approval of the patri- 
arch of Constantinople.© Ostrozkyi hoped that some understanding 
could be reached on this point as well. He separately asked Antonio 
Possevino to help formulate a response to the sharply worded letter 
from Patriarch Jeremiah that would serve to bring the two sides to some 
kind of agreement.°! Eventually Ostrozkyi’s position on the calendar 
would harden, reflecting the progressive polarization of confessional 
positions that occurred in the 1580s and 1590s. In 1587 he sponsored 
Herasym Smotryts‘kyi’s treatise attacking the new calendar. The Polish 
professor of mathematics Jan Latosz, who rejected the Gregorian re- 
form and was expelled from the faculty at the Cracow Academy in 
1601, fled to Ostrih where he taught in the school, having found in 
Ostroz’kyi a patron.® 

For Ostrozkyi, and for the Ruthenian community in general, the 
letter to the prince from the venerable patriarch was more than an 
exposition of the Orthodox stance concerning the calendar correction. 
Along with the letters to Metropolitan Onysyfor (Divochka) and the 
Vilnius burghers, it constitutes the first known sixteenth-century patri- 
archal attempt to address a specific issue in the shifting confessional 
context within the Kyivan metropolitanate. Confronted with Reforma- 
tional and Counter-Reformational challenges, the Ruthenians had to 
this point received no direction, moral support, or practical assistance 
from the ecclesiastical authorities in Constantinople, who claimed their 
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allegiance, but seemed incapable of responding to their needs. The 
response which came was modest, and although the intention to pro- 
vide learned teachers to help the Ruthenians articulate their ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition was not realized, at least a voice from the patriarchate was 
heard. The patriarchal letters did not resolve the calendar problem, but 
they did show some recognition of the complex Ruthenian religious, 
cultural, social, and political dilemma, if not yet the need for compre- 
hensive reform. With the vacuum in the Ruthenian religious commu- 
nity created by weakness in the Kyivan hierarchy,® the arrival of even 
a few brief, but authoritative missives from the patriarch of 
Constantinople was for the short term a welcome and heartening devel- 
opment. 

Ecclesiastical communities in the Commonwealth were increasingly 
being defined in negative terms, each in opposition to the others. The 
reform of the calendar further separated them into partisan confessional 
camps. In confronting the rhetoric of the Roman Catholic camp, the 
Ruthenian Orthodox party needed as a point of reference and as an 
external legitimizing authority a real, or at least perceived, counterbal- 
ance to the bishop of Rome from whom the Roman Catholics received 
spiritual, intellectual, and institutional direction, tactical counsel, and 


well-trained cadres. Despite the institutional feebleness of the Greek — 


Church, the ancient and distant patriarchate of Constantinople, espe- 
cially in the venerable person of Jeremiah II Tranos, could be presented 
as the source and validation of Ruthenian Orthodoxy, its traditions, and 
mores. 

During his first two patriarchal tenures (1572-79, 1580-84), 
Jeremiah had entertained overtures from Protestants and Catholics in 
the West, demonstrating a willingness to seek common ground, par- 
ticularly with regard to calendar reform. Even after the reform had been 
unilaterally promulgated by Gregory XIII, the patriarch gave the pa- 
pacy reason to hope that an accord concerning the calendar could be 
reached. It seems that his position hardened only under pressure from 
his Greek constituency. Once this happened, Jeremiah and the synod 
issued a strong repudiation of the Catholic calendar reform.™ Patriarch 
Jeremiah’s carefully considered rejection of the Protestant dogmatics 
presented by the Tiibingen school was becoming well known in the 
Commonwealth and the rest of the Catholic world through Stanislaw 
Sokotowski’s 1582 publication of the patriarch’s first response to the 
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Tiibingen theologians. The Greek prelate earned the respect of the 
Catholic ecclesiastical figures, both in Rome and in the Common- 
wealth, with whom Konstantyn Ostrozkyi was conducting discus- 
sions on confessional matters. Such recognition by the mainstream of 
the Catholic elite, with which the Ruthenian prince pursued amicable 
relations, could only have elevated Ostroz‘kyi’s regard for the patriarch 
of Constantinople. Within Ruthenian society at large, the patriarchate’s 
firm statement regarding the calendar “innovation” and harsh reproach 
of the Roman Church, otherwise encroaching on Eastern ecclesiastical 
life in Ukraine and Belarus’, turned Ruthenian attention to the Mother 
Church. 

The palatine had earlier expressed his respect for the patriarchal see, 
mentioning prominently in the introduction to the Ostrih Bible “the 
high-throned Church of the Vicar of the Apostles himself, the Principal 
Hierarch of all the Eastern Church, the Most Honorable Jeremiah,” 
even though it is not clear whether the patriarchate contributed tangibly 
to the production of the edition. Reporting on his discussion with 
Ostrozkyi concerning the Gregorian calendar, which occurred after the 
prince had received Jeremiah’s letter, Bolognetti stated that Ostrozkyi’ s 
primary reservation was that the pope had decreed the reform without 
the agreement of the Greeks, represented by the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople.®© When the prospects of a union arose, the palatine would 
assume an amenable posture yet would insist that such reconciliation 
involve the patriarchs of the East. Despite the rather tenuous ties of the 
Ruthenian Church with the patriarchate throughout much of the six- 
teenth century, not only did a connection with and deference to 
Constantinople remain a central component in the ecclesial identity of a 
Ruthenian magnate such as Ostrozkyi, but the expectation developed 
that the patriarchate might offer remedies to the crisis in the Kyivan 
Church. 

If Ostroz‘kyi or other Ruthenians hoped for further leadership from 
Constantinople, they were soon disappointed by news of Jeremiah’s 
second deposition. The intrigue led to his 3 March/22 February 1584 
ouster cast the Church of Constantinople into a turmoil that would 
endure throughout the rest of the decade, seriously undermining the 
patriarchate’s fiscal and institutional stability. Jeremiah’s removal and 
exile to Rhodes provoked the concern and sympathy of the Roman 
authorities®’ as well as that of Ostrozkyi.® It also gave rise to an 
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improbable project involving these parties to bring Jeremiah to Musco- 
vite or Ruthenian lands, possibly to the estates of Ostrozkyi himself. 
Pope Gregory XIII hoped that the deposed patriarch, who had demon- 
strated a cordial attitude to the Holy See, could lead Orthodox East 
Slavs, either the Muscovites or the Ruthenians, or both, away from 
allegiance to the usurper Pachomios, into Roman obedience. In late 
April 1584, the Vatican secretary of state wrote to Bolognetti and 
Possevino, directing them to examine the possibilities and best way of 
carrying out such a project. The plan was viewed with skepticism by 
King Stefan Batory, to whom Bolognetti related it, and by Possevino. 
Ostrozkyi’s interest in Rome’s version of an East Slavic patriarchate 
was probably guided as much by his respect for Jeremiah and a desire 
to host him in Ostrih as by the possible unionist implications of such a 
venture. By the fall of 1584 the papacy itself had shelved the project, 
fearing that news about it could reach the Ottomans, thereby jeopardiz- 
ing a possible release of Jeremiah. According to reports from 
Constantinople, Jeremiah’s restitution was being considered by the 
Porte in response to ever-increasing appeals of its Orthodox subjects.” 

The origin of the Roman plan to locate a patriarchate in the 
Ruthenian lands or Muscovy can actually be traced back to the Ostrih 
circle. As early as the summer of 1583, in conversation with 
Bolognetti, Dionysios Rhalles-Palaiologos, most likely with 
Ostrozkyi’s blessing, sought to convince the nuncio that the creation of 
a patriarchate in the Ruthenian lands would be the “proper and shortest 
route” for reconciling the Kyivan metropolitanate with the papacy.”! 
Bolognetti noted the “dexterity” with which Rhalles-Palaiologos again 
brought the proposal to his attention through one of the nuncio’s inti- 
mates and questioned the Greek’s motives in putting forth the strata- 
gem, but he regarded Rhalles-Palaiologos’ plan to get the Ruthenian 
bishops out from under the authority of the reigning patriarch in 
Constantinople worthy of consideration. In referring it to Rome, the 
nuncio relayed his impression that Rhalles-Palaiologos himself aspired 
to fill the newly created post but remarked that Providence often turns 
the calculations of men in unexpectedly fruitful directions. 

In Rome, Rhalles-Palaiologos’ idea of establishing a patriarchate in 
Ostrozkyi’s holdings was apparently transformed in the spring of 1584 
into the proposal to install the deposed Jeremiah on Ruthenian or 
Muscovite territory. However, when prospects improved for 
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Jeremiah’s reinstatement in Constantinople, though the reinstatement 
would be less immediate than originally thought, they seem to have 
removed the idea of an East Slavic patriarchate from Rome’s unionist 
agenda. Evidently, Ostrozkyi did not pursue the project any further 
either.” The question of an East Slavic patriarchate would arise again 
at the end of the decade in Muscovy, when Patriarch Jeremiah appeared 
there, but by then the circumstance and the end in mind were different, 
yet in a manner not without import for the Kyivan metropolitanate.”? 

The 1583-84 proposal to bring the patriarch of Constantinople to 
Ukraine proved to be impracticable, but in figurative terms, the dis- 
tance between the patriarchate, and the Greek tradition it represented, 
and the Kyivan metropolitanate had nonetheless been lessened in the 
late 1570s and early 1580s, particularly through the activity of 
Ostrozkyi and the Ostrih circle. The production of the Bible and the 
establishment of the school had resulted in some practical cooperation 
between Greeks and Ruthenians and in a new appreciation of the 
Byzantine roots of Ruthenian Orthodox Christianity. Contemporary 
ecclesiastical developments such as the introduction of the calendar 
reform and the Roman projects on church unity made Ruthenian actiy- 
ists take stock of their institutional relationship with the Constantino- 
politan patriarchate. The patriarchate, in turn, despite internal difficul- 
ties under Patriarch Jeremiah II, showed new signs of accepting respon- 
sibility for the fate of the Kyivan metropolitanate. 


A Characterization of Ostroz'kyi 


Prince Ostrozkyi was the principal Ruthenian protagonist of these 
developments. Authentically devoted to his Church, Ostrozkyi felt 
called on to act as spokesman for the Ruthenian Orthodox community. 
Though not without personal ambition he was also sincere in his inten- 
tions, and his social standing and fabulous wealth suited him for the 
role. Ostrozkyi’s ecclesiological understanding was hardly profound, 
as suggested by his neglect of the role of bishops in the life of the 
Church: he undertook his initiatives in a religious context, but without 
any serious attempt to include the Ruthenian ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. His sensitivity to canonical order was obscured by the inertia of 
the Ruthenian hierarchy, by the prevailing influence of the 
Commonwealth’s lay authorities in ecclesiastical affairs, and by his 
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own sense that he had the power to act as veritable Ruthenian pater 
familias. As palatine of the Kyivan lands, which until 1471 had pre- 
served the status of a principality, he saw himself in the tradition of 
ancient rulers who established, patronized, and guided the Eastern 
Church. Like Emperor Constantine I and Grand Prince Volodimer the 
Great, Ostrozkyi considered the Church his responsibility and his do- 
main.’* His good intentions were not always accompanied by a realistic 
vision and sustained effort; he sought systemic change but worked 
largely outside the Ruthenian ecclesiastical system. His achievements 
at the early stage of the Ruthenian revival, such as the printing of the 
Bible and the creation of the school, though significant, were not really 
commensurate with the means at his disposal.” In the 1580s the lull in 
the activity at Ostrih probably resulted from his lack of focus and 
decreased funding. 

As a powerful magnate, Ostrozkyi juggled political, military, eco- 
nomic, and cultural concerns along with his religious interests. By 
contrast, the more narrowly religious activists, such as the Jesuits, who 
by the 1580s had begun shaping the religious discourse of the Com- 
monwealth, could focus their energies more completely on ecclesiasti- 
cal issues.’° Still, Ostrozkyi did initiate a number of projects of lasting 
significance, if not duration, and through his persistent emphasis on the 
role of the patriarchate of Constantinople in the affairs of the Kyivan 
Church and Christendom in general, set the stage for the intensified 
contacts between the patriarchate and the Ruthenian Orthodox commu- 
nity of the middle and late 1580s. 

Some of Ostrozkyi’s views on ecclesiastical union and his hopes for 
importing a patriarch seem at turns naive and shallow. The lack of 
clarity and persistence in his religious activity was, contrary to 
Hrushevskyi’s opinion, less a function of his character or personality, 
than a reflection of the change occurring in European and Polish- 
Lithuanian society. Like the memoirist-assessor of Navahrudak, 
Teodor Ievlashevs‘kyi [Ietilashetiskii], Ostrozkyi came to maturity at a 
time of previously unimaginable confessional experimentation, virtu- 
ally unbridled proliferation of Radical Protestant views, and a unique 
spirit of religious toleration in Poland and Lithuania. By the 1580s the 
atmosphere was changing. After a period of disorientation, traditional 
religious communities began slowly to regain their balance or, more 
precisely, establish new sharp bearings. Weary of “innovation,” they 
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sought consolidation, “confirmation,” and protection against outside 
threats. For some, the best defense proved to be a good offense. 

In the contest for confessional preeminence in the nobiliary republic, 
the Roman Catholic Reform captured the high ground by dominating 
the education of young nobles. Ostrozkyi established his Ostrih circle 
Just as the embattled and bruised established Church of the Common- 
wealth was beginning to recover ground lost to Protestant Reformers. 
The Roman Catholic Church was in an advantageous position. It could 
import models for reform developed over decades in Western Europe 
and invite highly trained and well-disciplined clerics to apply these 
models in the Commonwealth. By contrast, as was becoming increas- 
ingly evident, the Orthodox could not rely on outside assistance. At a 
time of religious and cultural weakness, Ruthenians had before them 
the arduous task of reinterpreting their religious heritage to meet con- 
temporary needs. The momentum necessary for comprehensive reform 
could not be generated instantaneously. 

Although the Ostrih school was established within a decade of the 
first Jesuit college in the Commonwealth, it failed to develop a strong 
faculty or a curriculum that could attract the sons of the Ruthenian 
nobility.”” Despite the achievements of the editorial group, press, and 
school, the competition was rapidly outpacing the Ruthenian revival, 
because the dearth of educated clergy and competent tutors was a 


persistent obstacle to its development. Well into the 1580s the Ostrih - 


school was understaffed and the palatine’s extensive search for precep- 
tors was largely unsuccessful. When Ostrozkyi declared to Bolognetti 
that he was willing to give his life for union, the nuncio counseled him 
to work for it, at least in his own estates, by disseminating good 
literature, appointing able individuals as parish priests, and teaching 
solid doctrine to youth in the Ostrih school. Bolognetti offered to ask 
the pope for educated individuals who could help in this respect, even 
though it would be difficult to find someone appropriate. Ostrozkyi 
greeted the proposition enthusiastically. 


The dramatic changes of the 1570s and 1580s happened faster than the - 


Ruthenians could adjust to them. Ostrozkyi seemed stunned by the | 
conversion of his son Konstantyn, despite the fact that Janusz, his 


firstborn, had taken the same path earlier. If he did sense the young man’s 
inclinations, he was in any case powerless to change them. The Roman 
Catholic restoration swept through the confessionally diverse nobility of 
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the Commonwealth so forcefully that even the scions (Krzysztof and 
Stanistaw) of the Polish-Lithuanian Reformational champion Mikolaj 
Radziwill “the Black” and the offspring (Janusz and Konstantyn) of the 
most Orthodox of magnates Prince Ostrozkyi became staunch defenders 
and propagators of Roman Catholicism.’* To many in this younger 
generation of nobles seeking their place in the mainstream of nobiliary 
society, thoroughly Western in its orientation and sophistication, the 
occasional circular from a now-reigning, now-deposed patriarch sum- 
moning them to preserve the “laws of our Greek faith” was largely 
irrelevant. The touting of the Greek Orthodox legacy by Prince 
Ostrozkyi and the Ostrih circle did not stem the tide of conversions of 
Ruthenian magnates to Roman Catholicism, even within his own family. 
But it did bring about a revitalization of contacts with Constantinople 
and a new awareness of the Byzantine roots of Ruthenian Christianity. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The L'viv Confraternity and the Greek East 


Since the hierarchy of the Ruthenian Church in general did not take a 
leading role in the early stages of the religious and cultural revival in 
Ukraine and Belarus’, Ruthenian religious reform, as exemplified by 
the activity of the Ostrih circle, was dependent largely on individual lay 
initiatives leading to the cooperation of relatively small groups of laity 
and lower clergy. The one institutional expression that did become 
widespread, however, was. the confraternity. The transformation of 
more or less informal Ruthenian urban associations of laity into for- 
mally constituted brotherhoods (or confraternities) was formally recog- 
nized in 1586, when Patriarch Joachim of Antioch endorsed the statutes 
of the Lviv bratstvo (see illustration no. 15, following p. 202).' By 
then, though, the process that was already well underway. In endorsing 
it, the patriarch gave his blessing to a lay movement spurred more by 
Western developments than by any patriarchal action. The Vilnius 
bratstvo was recognized soon after that of L’viv, presenting its statutes 
for ratification to Metropolitan Onysyfor in 1588. They were published 
that year and later confirmed by Patriarch Jeremiah.’ In addition to 
these two most important confraternities, numerous others were formed 
in Galicia, Volhynia, the Grand Duchy, and among the Ruthenian 
Orthodox in other areas of the Commonwealth. * 

A formidable achievement of the confraternities was the organiza- 
tion of the first network of independent, but mutually sustaining, Or- 
thodox schools in the Slavic East. Eventually, as at Ostrih, pedagogy in 
the confraternities was accompanied by publishing. Establishing a 
press in L’viv was one venture on which both the local Ruthenian laity 
and Bishop Hedeon (Balaban) agreed and sometimes cooperated. To 
preempt the purchase of the late Ivan Fedorov’s fonts by merchants 
planning to take them to Muscovy, and thereby to prevent the loss of an 
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“exceptional treasure with not insignificant harm (shkodoiu ne maloiu) 
to the churches of God and to all Orthodoxy of the holy Greek law 
(vsemu pravoslaviiu zakonu sviatoho hrecheskoho),” Hedeon 
(Balaban) together with the L’viv burghers promised fifteen hundred 
ztotys to Fedorov’s creditors, who held the press as collateral. It was 
being stored pending payment, for which purpose Hedeon sought con- 
tributions from Ruthenian bishops, clergy, nobility, and officials.° 
Despite the sometime solidarity between the episcopacy and laity in 
attempting to establish a sound financial base for the L’viv press, the 
publishing activity of the local confraternity developed slowly and did 
not become an important source of income until the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first three imprints of the confraternity press appeared in 
1591. The first, which appeared on 23 January, consisted of a Novem- 
ber 1589 circular epistle of Patriarch Jeremiah to the Ruthenian episco- 


pate, clergy, and people, prohibiting the practice of bringing foodstuffs. 


to church for blessing at Christmas and Easter and forbidding the 
: practice of keeping Friday holy as the Sabbath rather than Sunday.° The 
second publication was the grammar book Adelphotés (see illustration 
above, p. 142).’ The third consisted of the verses of greeting recited in 
the Dormition Church on 17 January 1591 and in the confraternity 
school on the following day, during the visit of Metropolitan Mykhail 
(Rahoza) in L’viv: Prosphonéma.’ In 1593 the confraternity published a 
translation of a polemical treatise written by the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, Meletios Pegas,? and, towards the end of the sixteenth or at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, a letter from a metropolitan of 
Monemvasia (preserved only in a defective copy). Between 1608 and 
1616 the confraternity press issued some eleven publications. It was 
inactive from 1616 to 1630, but over the remaining seventy years of the 
seventeenth century produced some seventy editions.!° 

The desire to address the educational and cultural needs of the 
Eastern Christian community in the Commonwealth grew out of the 
emphasis by the confraternities on building up the ecclesial commu- 
nity, an orientation originally expressed through a broad range of chari- 
table practices. Fraternal activities and Christian works of mercy were 
at the heart of the confraternity ethos. Almsgiving, the maintenance of 


hospices, and the support of widows, orphans, and others in need 


- involved all confraternity members, forging in the organization a 
strong sense of fellowship, solidarity, and common cause. While the 
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printing ventures in Zabtudéw and the multifaceted program at Ostrih 
were supported by magnates, the brotherhoods reflected a grassroots 
effort at religious reform in Ruthenian urban, generally non-nobiliary, 
society.!! 


Early-Modern Ruthenian Lay Associations 


The antecedents of the confraternities in Ukraine and Belarus’ have 
been traced back to medieval and even pre-Christian centuries in East 
Slavic history. Hrushevs‘kyi proposes that the urban ecclesiastical orga- 
nizations of laity developed from pre-Christian patrimonial ritual and 
cultic associations which constituted autochthonous extended versions 
of Slavic clan structures. The most notable expression of the early 
Ruthenian church organizations was the periodic fraternal feast 
(bratchyna), open to the broader church community and serving as an 
occasion to gather resources necessary for parish life through the pro- 
duction and sale of mead and beer. Eventually these associations took 
on the features of, and sometimes fused with, the new urban guilds or 
trade organizations, which in the second half of the fifteenth and during 
the sixteenth centuries became an important part of Ruthenian town 
life.! 

Undoubtedly, there exists continuity between pre- ‘isiotté Slavic 
social associations and such structures as the Dormition brother- 
hood. Although drawing analogies between the organizations sponsor- 
ing bratchyny and bratstva is valid, it seems that late-medieval 
and early-modern associations of laity in the Christian West corre- 
spond to the late sixteenth-century Ruthenian confraternities more 
closely in their structure, objectives, and modus operandi.’ Recent 
studies have showed the massive proliferation of confraternities in late 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Western Europe.'* The pervasiveness 
of this phenomenon in the West suggests that the development of the 
bratstva cannot be examined in isolation from the corporate religious 
impulse characterizing late-medieval and early-modern Western 
Christendom. 

The gradual revival of European urban life occasioned the rise of 
such corporate institutions as universities and guilds. Religious life in 
Italy, Spain, and in other parts of continental Europe on the eve of the 
Reformation and throughout the sixteenth century was galvanized by 
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the multiplication of fraternities, sodalities, and other lay religious 
associations (often called scuole or compagnie), involved in corporal 
works of mercy and, eventually, in catechetical pedagogy. Lay associa- 
tions established orphanages, hospitals, and asylums for the terminal 
victims of contagious diseases. Special confraternities arose to minister 
to the imprisoned and condemned, and to promote other specific acts 
of mercy, charity, and piety. Confraternity-like organizations fostering 
Christianitas, the practice of the virtues of piety and charity as defined 
by Christian tradition, became central for religious experience in the 
Western European urban setting. Thus, there is evidence that there 
were at least one hundred and thirty-four confraternities in Genoa 
between 1480 and 1582 and eighty-three confraternities or scuole in 
Milan in 1582.'> In Rome between 1540 and 1600 some sixty-one new 
confraternities were established.'° It is probably not coincidental that 
the Ruthenian confraternity movement was catalyzed by the organiza- 
tion of laity in L’viv, a town with extensive commercial contacts with 
Western Europe. L’viv burghers and merchants had contacts with Pol- 
ish towns, Moldova and Wallachia, Muscovy, and traders with goods 
from German towns and from the Ottoman Empire and Persia—evi- 
denced by the wares sold in the stores of late sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century L’viv.'’ The Ruthenian market was open not only to 
Western manufactured products and commodities. Ideas, fashions, cul- 
tural currents, and models of community association and activity were 
tendered by the sixteenth-century traders coming and going between 
cosmopolitan emporiums. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, towns in most parts of the 
Commonwealth prospered; this wave of economic growth reached 
Ukraine in the latter part of the sixteenth century.'* Although urbaniza- 
tion in Eastern Europe did not proceed as quickly as it did in the West, 
the influence of urban centers in the economic, political, and cultural 
affairs of the Commonwealth grew perceptibly. In L’viv, the new eco- 
nomic prosperity, the struggle for equal civil rites, and the repeated 
Catholic attempts to place the Ruthenian bishopric under the authority 
of the local Roman Catholic archbishop, Solikowski, thrust the rela- 
tively well-off and self-confident Orthodox laity into a pivotal role in 
intra-Ruthenian ecclesiastical affairs and in defending the prerogatives 
of the Eastern Christian community from outside threats.!? 
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A solidarity developed between the Ruthenians and the Greek mer- 
chants settled in L'viv. Besides acting as social and economic models 
for Ruthenians—trelative newcomers to the commercial professions— 
the Greek merchants of L’viv supported the attempts of the confrater- 
nity to consolidate the Eastern Christian “nation of the Greek law.” As 
the energetic Orthodox burgher community asserted itself, it sought to 
address the ills afflicting Ruthenian ecclesiastical life. Consequently, in 
Lviv, and subsequently following its example in other towns, 
Ruthenian confraternities, with their relatively broad base, 
patriarchally endorsed legitimacy, and comprehensive charitable and 
cultural program, became centers for the forging of a new, gradually 
emerging, early-modern Ruthenian religious identity. 

One manifestation of the threatened status of the Orthodox bishop of 
Lviv and of the laity’s, correspondingly, increasingly prominent role in 
ecclesiastical affairs was Bishop Hedeon’s (1569-1607; Hryhorii 
Balaban in secular life) drawn-out, debilitating, and even violent feud 
with the L’viv confraternity. Bishop Hedeon inherited from his father 
Arsenii (1549-69; Marko Balaban in secular life) not only the L’viv 
bishopric, but also the latter’s inclination for conflict. During the first 
years of his reign, he repeatedly resorted to violence—conducting a 
fierce campaign for control of St. Onuphrius’ Monastery in L’viv and 
the monastery in Univ. He used all of his resources and authority 
against those who stood in his way, including prohibiting Communion 
to a number of Lviv burghers who defended the St. Onuphrius Monas- 
tery.2° For his lawlessness, Arsenii endured censure from both the 
Polish kings and the metropolitan of Kyiv.?! 

When Arsenii died, it appears that Zygmunt II issued conflicting 
nominations for the L’viv bishopric to Arsenii’s son and to Iona (Ivan 
Lopatka Ostalovs‘kyi in secular life).”* The resulting confusion per- 
sisted from Arsenii’s death in 1569 until the passing of Iona in 1576, 
when by royal rescript Hedeon’s exclusive title to the bishopric was 
confirmed.*? The relations between Hedeon and the Ruthenian 
burghers of L’viv seem to have been quite peaceful during the first part 
of his episcopacy, but as the initiative of the laity grew bolder, and the 
members of the confraternity were given broad powers by Eastern 
patriarchs, a conflict between hierarch and faithful developed, in which 
Hedeon resorted to measures like those his father had employed.” 
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The Reconstitution of the L'viv Confraternity and its 
New Social and Cultural Mandate 


Although as early as 1542 and 1544, these associations had used the 
term “‘confraternity” (bratstvo) in their statutes defining the dues and 
charitable activities of members,”> the earlier lay organization at the 
Church of the Dormition in L’viv in the mid-1580s differed markedly 
from the confraternity that it engendered at that same parish. Before 
that time, the Dormition organization had a loose structure and a mod- 
est philanthropic program. According to the statutes confirmed by 
Patriarch Joachim in 1586, works of charity remained central to the 
fully constituted Lviv confraternity, but the new statutes gave the 
association a more clearly defined institutional form and system of 
government that allowed it to develop an articulate ethic and plan of 
action, as well as a ritual and discipline, expressed through solemn 


initiations, oaths of allegiance, regular assembly, and fines and penal- — 


ties for neglect of responsibilities. The confraternity also began a 
pedagogical program, and its charter, later also confirmed by Patriarch 
Jeremiah, became a model for all other confraternities. 

The fundamentally religious inspiration of the L’viv confraternity 
was expressed in its attention to routine practices and needs of the 
parish community and to the moral conduct of brothers. (Female mem- 
bership, though not unknown, seems to have been exceptional.) The 
‘Statutes constituted an Gospel-based moral code, quite specific in pro- 
scribing activity detrimental to the development of a healthy commu- 
nity dynamic—for example, enunciating special solicitude for disci- 
“pline of the tongue, while repeatedly stressing the salutary practice of 
repentance and forgiveness.”’ Upkeep and beautification of the parish 
church, common attendance at liturgical services, and keeping order at 
religious solemnities were basic responsibilities of confraternity mem- 
bers, and, as the statutes warned, “damned are all who do the works of 
the Lord with neglect.”?8 The brothers committed themselves to assist- 
ing the needy, maintaining a hospice, and fostering community spirit 
through festive banquets (pyry), which also served as a source of 
income.?? 

The need for institutional revitalization of the Eastern Christian 
community also led Orthodox burghers to confront the problem of 
illiteracy and ignorance in Ruthenian society. In an age when, through 
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the medium of print, words and ideas assumed an unprecedented, 
pervasive importance, the charge of inarticulateness leveled at the 
Ruthenian nation by polemicists such as Skarga struck a painful nerve. 
The lack of education impaired the fostering of religious life in par- 
ishes, weakened the Kyivan Church, and undermined the legitimacy of 
the Ruthenian religious community. 

The school established by the members of the Dormition parish 
organization possibly predates the coming of Patriarch Joachim to L’viv 
in 1586.°° It was not large, but at a time of cultural crisis, it represented 
a significant contribution to revival. Contemporary documents record 
the names of at least sixty-six pupils for the years 1587-95.°'! Also 
associated with the school were spudei or “graduate assistants” who, 
besides being students themselves, in a number of instances were in- 
vited to other towns to teach in newly established schools. The main 
instructors during the school’s formative years were the future anti- 
Union polemicist Stefan Zyzanii-Tustanovskyi (d. 1621)** and the 
Greek archbishop Arsenios of Elassona (1550—1626).°? 

Arsenios (baptismal name unknown), a native of Thessaly, was the 
son of a priest, whose five sons all became monks (of these, eventually 
three were bishops). Orphaned as a child, he received a good education, 
first at the side of his brother Ioasaph, bishop of Stagoi, then at the 
well-staffed school in Trikkala, established by Jeremiah Tranos, the 
metropolitan of Larissa (1565-72). The instruction in the school fol- 
lowed the trivium of grammar, poetics, and rhetoric. While still a 
student, the youth was tonsured and ordained a hierodeacon, and some 
time later became a priest. After Jeremiah’s elevation to the patriarch- 
ate in 1572, he summoned Hieromonk Arsenios to Constantinople, 
where in the early 1580s he was consecrated archbishop of Elassona 
(today a village in Thessaly/Epirus, in the province of J anina).*4 In the 
spring of 1585 Arsenios was called from his diocese to Constantinople 
by Patriarch Theoleptos who, having received a generous benefaction 
from the Muscovites, decided to send to the tsar two dignitaries with . 
the title of patriarchal exarchs, Arsenios and Paisios, bishop of 
Dyrrachion (Albanian Durrés) on the eastern coast of the Adriatic.°> 
They made the journey to Moscow, according to Dmitrievskii, with a 
Muscovite envoy, Boris Blagoi, and reached the Muscovite frontier 
early in 1586. They were allowed to depart from Moscow with gifts 
from the tsar sometime in March.°° On the way back to Constantinople, 
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in May, Arsenios and Paisios stopped in Lviv, where they were warmly 
welcomed and where Arsenios was invited to stay.°’ 

Arsenios remained in Lviv for almost two years before joining the 
entourage of Patriarch Jeremiah who was then on his way to Moscow.*® 
In these years the curriculum of the confraternity schools was being 
systematized, and to this effort Arsenios contributed both his knowl- 
edge of Greek and the experience he had gained in the secondary 
school in Trikkala. Besides playing an important role in the establish- 
ment of the program of studies*’ and providing instruction, Arsenios 
prepared the first printed Greco-Church Slavonic grammar, the above- 
mentioned Adelphotés, published by the confraternity in 1591, three 
years after Arsenios returned to Muscovy. 

Arsenios’ grammar of the Greek language is based on the grammars 
of Constantine Laskaris, Philipp Melanchthon, Martin Crusius, and 
Nicolas Clenard. Associates of the school provided point-by-point 
Church Slavonic translations of Arsenios’ text making the Adelphotés a 
practical manual for the teaching of Church Slavonic as well as Greek 
and for the introduction of basic grammatical and philological prin- 
ciples. The 1591 publication also served as a point of departure for 
Church Slavonic grammars composed by Ruthenians over the subse- 
quent decades (e.g., those of Lavrentii Zyzanii [Vilnius, 1596] and 
Meletii Smotrytskyi [Vilnius, 1619]), thereby initiating the Ruthenian 
response to Skarga’s charges that the Ruthenian religion and culture 
were mute because the Church Slavonic language had not been codi- 
fied.*° During Arsenios’ two-year tenure at the confraternity school,. 
despite his being integrally involved in the work of the local lay asso- 
ciation, he seems to have stayed remarkably clear of the conflict be- 
tween the bishop and members of the brotherhood. His sustained pres- 
ence and restrained demeanor in Lviv, combined with his outstanding 
contribution to the educational program of the school, assuredly 
strengthened the sense of solidarity between Ruthenian activists and 
the Greek Church and cultural tradition which the archbishop repre- 
sented and fostered. 

The curriculum of the L’viv school apparently consisted of primary 
and secondary instruction, including both the trivium and quadrivium 
(arithematic, geometry, music, astronomy).*! The pedagogical rule 
(poriadok shkol'nyi) of the school established guidelines for the aca- 


demic program and spelled out the responsibilities of teachers and _ 
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students. in which such virtues as fairness, obedience, and conscien- 


‘tiousness were implicitly stressed. The L’viv pedagogical rule fostered 
“education throughout the Ruthenian Orthodox communities of the 
. Commonwealth. Just as the charter of the L’viv brotherhood served as a 
“model for the statutes of other confraternities, so, too, the L’viv 


poriadok shkol'nyi became a charter for the schools of other brother- 
hoods.” 

Although the membership of the L’viv confraternity, like the number 
of students in the school, was never high in absolute terms, it included 
the leading Orthodox burghers. During the first decade after its reorga- 
nization, the brotherhood’s ranks grew from an initial twelve or possi- 
bly fourteen charter members to between fifty and sixty. Not included 
in this count were members such as Metropolitan of Kyiv Mykhail 
(Rahoza) and princes of the Vyshnevetskyi and Ruzhytskyi families, 
who maintained a formal association with the confraternity. Nor did it 
include associates from other confraternities, although there was at 
least one example of members of another brotherhood registering as 
members of the L’viv organization: in 1590 eight men and three women 
of the Rohatyn confraternity inscribed themselves as associates of the 
Lviv bratstvo.* 

The L’viv confraternity included Greek as well as Ruthenian 
burghers. That the Greek origins of many of the merchants residing in 
Lviv was still remembered at the time suggests that the settlement of 
Greeks from the Ottoman Empire, including Moldova and Wallachia, 
in L’viv or other Ukrainian towns was a relatively recent phenomenon. 
Their number was limited, however. Throughout the long history of the 
L’viv confraternity, Greeks never constituted more than a small per- 
centage of its membership.“ 

The earliest extant record of Greek membership in the L’viv associa- 
tion comes from the minutes of a 11 May 1579 meeting, in which 
Marko Hrechyn (Markos “the Greek’’) and Sava Hrechyn (Sabbas “the 
Greek”) are mentioned among the fourteen “senior and junior” broth- 
ers. Marko Hrechyn, along with the Ruthenian Lesko Malechkyi 
(Maletskyi), was chosen vytrykush or keeper (from Latin vitricus— 
“stepfather, guardian”) of the organization’s possessions, which in- 
cluded sixty-three books.* The registers from the late 1580s and the 
1590s list the names of nine Greeks, most of whom are not mentioned 
elsewhere in the documents of the confraternity, presumably because 
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as merchants they did not remain permanently in Lviv, or for other 
reasons did not play an active role in the organization. Although they 


are absent from the 1586 register made at the time of the confraternity’s - 


constitution, two Greek merchants, Constantine Korniaktos (Korniakt) 
(d. 1603), one of the wealthiest L’viv burghers, and Manoles Arphanes 
Marinetos, were listed in 1589 as “founding” members or “patrons” 
(fundator) of the confraternity. Korniaktos prospered not only from 
commerce. Beginning in 1571 he held the position of royal tax collec- 
tor, not only in Galicia, but also in the palatinate of Kyiv, Podolia 
(Podillia), Volhynia, and westwards as far as Cracow. Korniaktos’ 
support of the confraternity, although not insignificant, was relatively 
modest, given his means. He did make a large contribution to the 
Dormition parish for the construction of a belltower (1572-79), still 
called the vezha Korniakta. However, in November 1587, probably at 
the request of the confraternity, Patriarch Jeremiah appealed to him to 
make a contribution for the construction of a new church for the 
Dormition parish, suggesting that Korniakt was not always forthcom- 
ing with largess. There is reason to think that, in the confraternities’ 
struggle with Bishop Hedeon, Korniaktos was partial to the hierarch.*° 

In general, Greek laymen did not play an active role in the 
confraternity’s pedagogical work, publishing, or its struggles with the 
archbishop of L’viv and the Catholic-controlled Lviv city council. 
Their participation is reflected only in scattered notices: “Greeks as 
well as Ruthenians” appear as the contractees in an agreement concern- 
ing the construction of the confraternity church.*’ In a letter to Tsar 
Fedor Ivanovich the L’ viv clergy and school teachers are referred to as 
the “Rus’ and Greek race.”*® A Greek named Ioannes Aphendikos (lanii 
Afendik), along with the Ruthenian Ivan Krasovs‘kyi went to Moldova 
as representatives of the confraternity,”” but it appears that the confra- 
ternity delegated only Ruthenians for its mission to Muscovy.>? 











Illustration 8. Signature of Patriarch Jeremiah II on a charter confirming the status of the L'viv Confraternity 2 December 1587) 





Illustration 9. Portrait of Patriarch Jeremiah IT (Cracow, Museum of the 
Jagellonian University). 











CHAPTER TEN 


Eastern Patriarchs in Ruthenian Lands 


Throughout the 1580s the traffic of Orthodox clerics traveling back and 
forth from the Ottoman Empire through Ukraine and Belarus’ to Mus- 
covy in search of funds continued. The Muscovite Grecheskie dela 
report that in September 1583 two delegations of churchmen journey- 
ing via Kyiv had arrived at the border at Chernihiv.' In December the 
voevodas in Chernihiv reported the arrival of Metropolitan Timotheos, 
two monks, and three servants who also had been in Kyiv.’ In those 
years Muscovite royal deaths proved to be a boon for the Greek Ortho- 
dox. After slaying his son in a fit of rage, Tsar Ivan IV dispatched an 
emissary to dozens of Orthodox ecclesiastical establishments in the 
Ottoman Empire asking them to pray for the repose of the tsarevich’s 
soul. Along with the request for intercession, the tsar sent a benefaction 
worth 2,870 rubles to various monasteries on Mount Athos, with an 
additional eight hundred and twenty to Vatopedi, and seven hundred 
more to Hilandar. Patriarch Jeremiah of Constantinople received a total 
of 2,300 rubles.? In 1584, upon the death of Ivan, Tsar Fedor sent some 
1,000 rubles to Constantinople and Mount Athos for the commemora- 
tion of his father.* The increasing number of Greek petitioners and the 
size of the Muscovite endowments suggest that at a time of fiscal 
hardship the Orthodox under Turkish rule viewed Muscovy as an es- 
sential source of income. The Muscovite records mention another nine- 
teen clerics crossing the border at Smolensk in 1584 on their way to 
their home monasteries and churches.> Although no record of these 
travelers’ sojourn in Ukrainian and Belarusian lands is preserved, it is 
clear that Ruthenian-Greek contacts were increasing, if only on a super- 
ficial level. 

One can only speculate as to the nature of the interaction between 


itinerant Greek monastics, archimandrites, and bishops, on the one 
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hand, and the Ruthenians who acted as their hosts during their trips 
through the Kyivan metropolitanate, on the other. The Greeks in 
Ukraine and Belarus’ were in transit. Travel was dangerous, arduous, 
and exhausting. When they arrived, the Greek were eager to go on to 


their Muscovite source of endowments. When they returned, they were - 


hurrying back home to deliver the aid. They had no particular reason to 


linger. Moreover, many of the towns they visited had sizable Greek. 


communities, including affluent merchants, who most probably sought 
out these more or less distinguished visitors from their native or anices- 
tral lands. With no common language, communication between 
Ruthenians and the Greeks clerics was difficult, and we can assume 
that many of the encounters, although cordial, were not sufficient to 
allow for deeper mutual understanding. 

Although every Greek cleric knew about the “heresies” of the Latin 
West, it is doubtful that each itinerant monk had the perspicacity to 
perceive and understand the complex confessional context in the Com- 
monwealth and offer insightful commentary or advice. When through 
interpreters a Ruthenian and Greek did broach the pressing issues 
troubling the Ruthenian ecclesiastical community, the Greek most 
likely offered heartfelt encouragement without proposing specific solu- 
tions. They could not manage their own dilemmas. To be sure, the 
Orthodox from the Ottoman Empire decried the baneful circumstances 
in which they lived to their Ruthenian hosts, as they did to the Musco- 
vites, and as other Greeks did in Western Europe, hoping for a tangible 
sign of Ruthenian sympathy. Undoubtedly, there were also petitioners 
who did not actually represent any institution and took advantage of 
Slavic hospitality for personal gain. 

Those Ruthenians who had repeated contacts and discussions with 
the itinerant clerics, and showed interest in such matters, accumulated 
details about Turkish injustices, Greek internecine conflicts, and the 
spiritual, cultural, and intellectual poverty of Greek Orthodox religious 
life. In the 1580s, the discussions would be spiced with stories about 
the scandalous depositions of one patriarch after another. The penury 

_of Greek ecclesiastical establishments—the very concern that led 
Greek clerics to undertake the demanding and demeaning missions of 
mendicancy—must have been manifest to the Ruthenians. Although 
..they commiserated with the Greeks, those Ruthenians who were also 
aware of the developments in the Western Church, who sought to be in 
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the mainstream of society in the Commonwealth, and who encountered 
the well-trained, confident Jesuits, or other reformed religious making 
their presence felt in Crown Poland and the Grand Duchy, could not 


help but make comparisons. For some, who through contact with 


Greeks learned of the plight of Eastern Christendom, interaction may 
have been an incentive to look for common ground and build stronger 
ties. For others, the encounter may have been the opposite. For others 
still the encounter was simply puzzling. Not all Ruthenians understood 
clearly who these clerics traveling from the Christian East were and 
whom they represented. The author of one Belarusian chronicle under 
the year 1586 mistakenly refers to a patriarchal visitor to the Ruthenian 
lands as “Jeremiah,” and records that Joachim, the ranking Orthodox 
hierarch in Syria, spoke “Antiochian” (iazykom antiokhiiskim) while in 
the Commonwealth.® 


Joachim of Antioch 


With the establishment of regularity in the traffic of Greek Orthodox 
clerics to Muscovy, there had occurred an escalation in rank of petition- 
ers and messengers, especially in connection with the recognition of 
Tsar Ivan’s imperial title. It continued in the 1580s, when besides 
monks and hegumens, bishops, archbishops, and a number of metro- 
politans made their way to the footstool of the generous tsar. Both the 
amount of Muscovite donations and the poverty of his Church probably 
induced the patriarch of Antioch, Joachim V (ca. 1581-92), to set out 
himself for Muscovy in 1585, making him the first patriarch to travel to” 


East Slavic lands. Unlike the monastics and lower hierarchs from the 


Greek East who over the previous years and decades had gone through 
Ukraine and Belarus’ without leaving so much as a trace in the sources, 
Joachim’s trip not only generated documentary evidence but also left 
its mark on the course of the Ruthenian revival.’ 

Although elected patriarch in 1581 by the inhabitants of Damascus 
(the adopted residence of the patriarchs of Antioch), because the throne 
was contested, Joachim was not able to take possession of his see until 
1583.8 The Antiochian archbishopric, in the fourth century the third 
most important see after Rome and Alexandria, had declined in signifi- 
cance as an ecclesiastical center with the rise of Constantinople, the 
recognition of Jerusalem’s patriarchal status at the Council of 
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Chalcedon (451), the outbreak of the so-called Nestorian and 


Monophysite schisms, and the successive conquests of Syria by the 


Persians, Arabs, and Turks. Throughout the Tourkokratia, Antioch was 
the poorest of the Eastern patriarchates.? Although Antioch was fourth 
in the pentarchy after Rome, Constantinople, and Alexandria, and one 


rung higher than the patriarchate of Jerusalem, the last had the advan- 
tage of being custodian of the sacred sites of the Holy Land, attracting 
both pilgrims and benefactors. When it came to concrete matters such 
as distribution of aid, therefore, the Muscovites gave Antioch the least. 
Apparently Joachim thought that a personal appeal to the tsar would 
increase the yield. eh 

On his way to Muscovy, Patriarch Joachim stopped in Constan- 
tinople, where he collected a letter of recommendation issued by the 
patriarch of Constantinople and countersigned by the patriarch of Alex- 
andria.'° He passed through Constantinople at a time when the affairs 
of the ecumenical patriarchate were in disarray. Patriarch Jeremiah II 
had been deposed on 3 March/22 February 1584, and the usurper 
Pachomios was replaced by Theoleptos in the middle of February 
1585.!' Although Joachim was recommended to the tsar by Theoleptos 
and Sylvester, patriarch of Alexandria, there is no direct evidence that 
his authoritative decisions in the Kyivan metropolitanate were made in 
the name of the patriarchate of Constantinople, to whose jurisdiction 
the Ruthenian province belonged. Later, when promulgating docu- 
ments in the Ruthenian lands, Joachim did so in his own name only, 
without reference to the ecumenical patriarchate.'* 

According to later sources, Joachim arrived in L’viv on 11/1 January 
1586 and was led into the city by solemn procession.!? Apparently that 
very day the patriarch had issued the decree ratifying the statutes of the 
confraternity.'4 Both the immediacy of the confirmation and the text of 
the document suggest that before reaching L’viv, Joachim had been 
apprised of the general state of Ruthenian ecclesiastical life by mem- 
bers of the confraternity. In fact, it is likely that the initiative in the 


ratification of the confraternity’s statutes was largely that of the, by _ 


then quite radical, Orthodox lay leadership in Lviv. As we have seen, 
Joachim spoke “Antiochian.” Undoubtedly, he knew no Slavic and was 
at the mercy of his hosts or intermediaries in assessing the needs of the 
Lviv Orthodox community. The reorganization of the laity of the 
Dormition church, including the preparation of the new charter, must 
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have been well advanced before Joachim came to the Commonwealth 
in the winter of 1585-86. That the patriarch’s initiative probably was 
secondary in the matter does not alter the fact that his endorsement of 
the statutes of the confraternity gave the fledgling institution a new 
legitimacy in the eyes of its members, if not in those of the local bishop, 
Hedeon (Balaban). 

Besides mandating the regular religious and charitable practices, 
pedagogical program, and system of internal discipline, Patriarch 
Joachim’s signature effectively granted the L’viv confraternity extraor- 
dinary, even unprecedented, prerogatives. The confirmation document 
established the seniority of the L’viv brotherhood over other confrater- 
nities and licensed it to act as keeper of ecclesiastical order and deco- 
rum. The decree charged the confraternity with monitoring the morals, 
not only of the laity, but also of the clergy. Members of the brotherhood 
were to report clerical offenses to the bishop. The new statutes enjoined 
the lay organization to oppose the bishop if he were to act against the 
teachings of the fathers or the dictates of the canons. The broad authori- 
zation deserves to be quoted at length: 


For this purpose, we Joachim, by the Grace of God, patriarch of Great 
Antioch, sent by the synod of the patriarchs, command by the power 
of God that these commissions be firmly observed in perpetuity. And 
we grant power to this church Confraternity to reprimand by the law 
of Christ opponents and to banish all disorder from the Church. And 
if any brother should be excommunicated from his church by his own 
priest, let not the protopresbyter or the bishop bless such a man until 
he has reckoned with the Confraternity. And if someone in this city or 
a church, or some other confraternity is seen or heard to be living not 
according to the law, be it a layman or religious, a protopresbyter, 
priest, deacon, or of one of the minor orders, he should be repri- 
manded in word or in writing. If certain persons are found to oppose 
the law of truth, they should be reported to the bishop. If the bishop 
himself acts against the law of truth and does not manage the Church 
according to the law of the canons of the Holy Apostles and Holy 
Fathers, corrupting the righteous to injustice, sustaining the hands of 
the lawless, such a bishop should be opposed, as an enemy of truth. If 
the Confraternity makes an accusation to the bishop concerning any 
brother, the brother cannot be tried until the whole Confraternity 
stands with him, and together with the bishop let the brothers investi- 
gate the cause of the accusation and adjudicate according to the 
canons of the Holy Fathers. And if in other places disorderly priests 
or laymen are known or seen, they should be reprimanded in a 
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Christian manner, and an explanation should be sought. If persons are 
detected who are contrary or insubordinate to the bishop, they should 
be reported. Moreover, if there were anywhere a confraternity that 
did not act according to the rule of this church Confraternity, on 
which we first in L’viv lawfully bestowed seniority [let it be re- 
ported]; and let no one oppose the latter or hinder it through [the use 
of the rules of] an older confraternity not confirmed by some bishops 
who have convened. We command that all confraternities every- 
where be subordinate to the Confraternity of L’viv. And every city 
having this lawful confraternity ought to know the life of both priests 
and laity within it and in surrounding towns and villages, and seeing 
all lawlessness, shall not conceal it, but shall report it to the 
bishop. ... With all the above written down lawfully, let not the 
bishop oppose the code granted by us in a spiritual manner to this 
church for all ages. ... Whoever comes to oppose this spiritual code 
and attempts to abolish it, whether archbishop, [the contemporary 
Ruthenian translation adds “bishop”] protopresbyter, priest, deacon, 
or any cleric of the Church, or any from among the rulers, or the laity, 
our blessing will not be upon him, but rather the anathema of all four 
ecumenical [sic] patriarchs and the anathema of the Holy God-Bear- 
ing fathers of the Ecumenical Councils.!> 


Earlier bylaws, those ratified by Bishop Makarii (Tuchapskyi) in 
1544, served as a basis for the new confraternity statutes.'° However, 
the difference between the 1544 and 1586 version was considerable, 
conditioned by the dramatic changes in religious life in the lands of the 
Kyivan metropolitanate that had occurred in the intervening decades. 
The Ruthenian religious renewal movement, heralded by the onset of 
printing and by the formation of the Ostrih circle in the 1580s, increas- 
ingly involved representatives of the urban laity, particularly in Lviv. 
At a time when the hierarchy and clergy were only beginning to recog- 
nize the need for the revitalization of the Eastern Christian community, 
the Orthodox burghers of L’viv sought to establish structures allowing 
them to address the crisis in the Ruthenian Church. The 1586 confirma- 
tion of the bylaws by Patriarch Joachim served as an authoritative 
endorsement of their initiative. 

Joachim, himself steward of a Church in crisis, presumably im- 
‘pressed by the expression of religiously motivated concern of layper- 
sons for the welfare of Ruthenian church institutions, agreed to put his 
_seal to a charter endowing the L’viv burghers with exceptional powers 


‘to monitor those ecclesiastical institutions. The dynamism of the L’viv__ 
burghers stood in marked contrast to the state of religious life not only. 
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in the Kyivan metropolitanate, but also throughout the Christian East. 
Comparing the circumstances in Antioch and L'viv, the patriarch could 
have imagined the fruits that an energetic laity could bring to a spiritu- 
ally destitute ecclesiastical structure. Joachim himself was on a mission 
to address the needs of the impoverished Church of Antioch; his jour- 
ney to Muscovy was a desperate attempt to address the extreme fiscal 
condition of the Antiochian patriarchate. Encountering the dysfunction 
in the Ruthenian Church, Joachim acceded to radical measures. 

The early stage of the Ruthenian renewal had largely bypassed the 


hierarchy. The printing activity in the 1560s and 1570s and the work of 
the Ostrih circle occurred without the direct involvement of the bishops 
_ of the Kyivan metropolitanate. Prince Ostrozkyi, acting as a secular 
- patron of the Church, had negotiated various ecclesiastical issues with 
_ the representatives of the papacy with little regard for the Ruthenian 
' synod. Although the attempts of Catholic civil and ecclesiastical au- 


thorities to impose the calendar reform on the Eastern Christian com- 
munities in the Commonwealth seem to have aroused some members 
of the Ruthenian hierarchy, for example Hedeon (Balaban), the metro- 
politan himself had been slow to respond. After encountering the phe- 
nomenon of a spirited confraternity, Joachim found himself not only 
encouraging the development of lay activism but, perhaps inadvert- 
ently, stressing it in opposition to the traditional hierarchical structure. 
The tone of the document sanctioning the L'viv confraternity is rather 
confrontational when it talks about the state of the clergy and hierarchy, 
and it served to pit Bishop Hedeon and the association of burghers 
against each other. 

The resentment of the local hierarch is understandable. Although 
Hedeon does not question the authority of the Antiochian patriarch, 
perhaps realizing that the document was probably written by the L’viv 


‘brethren and that Joachim may have been manipulated, his subsequent 
hostility towards the confraternity suggests that he took offense at the 
brotherhood’s patriarchally granted prerogatives. The statutes were 
meant to foster reform of the corrupt Church structures. However, 


Joachim’s decree broadening the mandate of the confraternity served to 


undermine the authority of the local bishop, the cornerstone of Orthodox 


ecclesiastical polity. The direct submission of the bishop to the scrutiny 


of the laity in so many matters was a stark departure from Orthodox 


ecclesiology, if not practice. By granting the burghers the right to 
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monitor the activity of Bishop Hedeon, Joachim touched the sensitive 
nerve of the jurisdiction and legitimacy of the Ruthenian bishop of Lviv, 
variously questioned and assailed over the previous fifty years by the 
Roman Catholic archbishop of L’viv and the Catholic-controlled L’viv 
_ municipal council. When, with the rise of the Counter-Reformation, the 
' Ruthenian hierarchy was being made ever more aware of the inferiority 
~ of its dignitas in relation to that of its Catholic counterpart and was about 
to reassert its demands for positions in the political institutions of the 
nobiliary Commonwealth and social status equal to that of Latin prel- 
ates, the document endorsed by Joachim subjected the L’viv bishop, in 
his words, to the judgment of mere “cobblers, tailors, and coat mak- 
ers.”!” Hedeon could already imagine the paternalistic expressions of 
sympathy of the Catholic archbishop of L’viv concerning “patriarchal 
bondage.” It is to him that he would soon turn to escape from the 
patriarchally endorsed prerogatives of the confraternity. 
The brotherhood was gloating for different reasons. The sanction of 
a patriarch residing in a distant land was most convenient for the 
confraternity. The patriarchal confirmation itself, as well as the notion 
of reform resonating in the statues, fashioned the L’viv confraternity’s 
identity.'® For the bishop, the anomalous codification of a lay preemi- 
nence in ecclesiastical affairs by the patriarch of Antioch on his way 
through the Kyivan metropolitanate to Muscovy must have been fur- 
ther cause for indignation. According to ancient, if not always re- 
spected, ecclesiastical legislation, episcopal jurisdiction was territori- 
ally circumscribed. As patriarch of Antioch, Joachim had no canonical 
right to issue any decrees regarding the affairs of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate, which was under the jurisdiction of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, but the troubled patriarchate did not seem to have any 
sustained policy towards the Kyivan metropolitanate and there is no 
indication that Patriarch Theoleptos delegated his authority to Joachim. 
Although the sources do not indicate that Hedeon or other Ruthenian 
bishops questioned the validity of Joachim’s decrees on the basis of 
this jurisdictional principle, the hierarchy recognized this canonically 


irregular and fortuitous intrusion of the itinerant patriarch of Antioch. 


into Ruthenian ecclesiastic life as another example of the disordered 
involvement of Eastern patriarchs in their intricate problems.'? 

During his stay in L’viv, Patriarch Joachim issued other documents 
addressed to the Ruthenian clergy and laity stressing the need for reform. 
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On 25/15 January 1586 he appealed to the Kyivan hierarchy, monastic 
and lay clergy, nobility, and all Orthodox Christians to support the 
renewal of the Christian Church by making contributions to establish a 
school fostering the study of Church Slavonic and Greek letters so that 
“the Christian race be not [left] without voice on account of ignorance.” 
He encouraged donations to pay off a debt of fifteen hundred zfotys on a 
press. He endorsed the confraternity’s agenda in toto, including its plans 
to build a new church, school premises for a press, and hospice, com- 
mending all of these projects to the generosity of all Orthodox hierarchs, 
clergy, monastics, nobility, and commoners.”° 

The following day Joachim promulgated a fire-and-brimstone con- 
demnation of twice-married (digamist) clergy in which he censured the 
ecclesiastical abuses of the Ruthenian metropolitanate, where the 
“bishops are like the priests, the priests like are the laity, and the laity 
are like demons.” Foreshadowing the resolute reforms of Constan- 
tinopolitan Patriarch Jeremiah just three years hence, Joachim pro- 
nounced the excommunication not only of priests who, once widowed, 
remarried or lived in concubinage while continuing priestly functions, 
but also of the hierarchs who tolerated such moral irregularities in their 
dioceses. The excommunication applied as well to anyone who, know- 
ing of an instance of uncanonical clerical concubinage, failed to report 
it to ecclesiastical superiors. Joachim forbade all interaction with 
priests living uncanonically and barred from communion anyone who 
would turn to such a priest to have their own children baptized or 
married.*! Given the general state of the Ruthenian clergy, it is difficult 
to imagine that this categorical decree was enforced systematically. 
Nevertheless, the sharp tone of the condemnation as well as the multi- 
plicity of versions in which it has been preserved suggests that 
Joachim’s circular registered in the minds of the Ruthenian clergy. 

The renewal of contact between the Ruthenians and representatives 
of the Greek East did bolster the reform-minded laity’s confidence in 
the patriarchate of Constantinople. On 7 June/May 28 1586 the L’viv 
confraternity wrote an ardent letter composed in rhetorical Church 
Slavonic to Patriarch Theoleptos of Constantinople. The confraternity 
members characterized themselves using a pastiche of biblical meta- 
phors and similes: lost sheep threatened by a wolf; a victim of brigands 
bypassed by the priest and Levite, but with no Samaritan providing 
comfort; the blind leading the blind. They reported that Patriarch 
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Joachim visited the confraternity but “could not heal their wounds” in a 
short period. The brothers appealed to Theoleptos to endorse the stat- 
utes of the confraternity with his signature and to give his blessing for 
the school and press da zahradiatsia vsiaki usta protivliaiushchiiasia 
(“that the lips of those opposing [us] may be sealed”).”” The plea of the 
confraternity ends with the following passionate lines: 


If these facilities [i.e., the school and press] through neglect and evil 
jealousy are brought to nought we will come to ultimate ruin. Rever- 


sal of malice is the beginning of the salvation, for we hope that you 


will reverse it.?> 


The confraternity brethren brought to the attention of the patriarch of 
Constantinople the critical state of Ruthenian ecclesiastical life, refer- 
ring obliquely to the conflict with their chronic nemesis, Bishop Hedeon. 
Encouraged by Joachim’s extraordinary gesture of confidence in them, 
the L’viv laity sought further patriarchal confirmation of their endeavors. 
Ironically, the new Ruthenian expression of hope in the patriarch of 
Constantinople came at a time when the patriarchate was in utter 
disarray, on the verge of institutional breakdown, losing even its physi- 
cal plant because of factionalism among the Greeks and a shift in policy 
of the sultan, who in 1587 had seized the Pammakaristos Church, the 
main cathedral of the patriarchate. The members of the confraternity 
were not unaware of the general conditions of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Their expectations for patriarchal assistance were based less on 
hopes that the patriarch would send cadres to reform Ruthenian ecclesi- 
astical institutions than on anticipation that the patriarchate would give 
the confraternity moral support and confirmation of its legitimacy in the 
face of Bishop Hedeon’s opposition. 


Jeremiah I of Constantinople 


The confraternity wrote to Patriarch Theoleptos in the summer of 1586, 
but seems not to have received a response from the patriarch, whose 
short incumbancy ended in the middle of April 1587 with the restoration 
of Jeremiah II. The confraternity did receive a letter dated 3 August/24 
July 1587 from Meletios Pegas, who was in Constantinople between 
1585 and 1588. The prominent Orthodox prelate expressed his appre- 
ciation of the confraternity’s labors on behalf of the Eastern Christian 
community and praised their efforts to establish a school.”* In Novem- 
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ber of that year Patriarch jecaual addressed the concerns of the confra- 


ternity by dispatching a letter to Bishop Hedeon, in which he sternly 


admonished the bishop not to obstruct the worthwhile activity of the 


brotherhood, especially its school and its attempt to establish a press. 


Jeremiah threatened to excommunicate the bishop if he did not desist.° 
In December Jeremiah sent to the confraternity the affirmation it had 
requested of Patriarch Theoleptos (see illustration above, p. 153). The 
reinstated patriarch confirmed Joachim’s ratification of the confrater- 


nity, extending blessings to its school, hospice, and press, the last of 


which was only then being éstablished.2© With Joachim’s decrees issued 
in Lviv undoubtedly at the behest of the brotherhood it is difficult to 
determine where the desires of the confraternity end and the intentions 
of the patriarch begin. Jeremiah, however, is writing from a distance, 
not under the direct influence or pressure of the confraternity. Thus, still 
in Constantinople, he seems to have developed certain notions about the 
need for reforms in the Kyivan metropolitanate. Although he makes no 
mention of it in his letter, within the next few months Patriarch Jeremiah 
would embark on a trip to Muscovy which would bring him through the 
lands of the Kyivan metropolitanate and give him the opportunity to 
observe the life of the Ruthenian Church firsthand. 

The silence of the sources from the end of 1587 or the beginning of 
1588 concerning Jeremiah’s trip to the East Slavic lands suggests that 
the journey was not planned far in advance.?’ Never before had a 
patriarch of Constantinople set foot on East Slavic soil, and would not 
do so again for 400 years. Patriarch Jeremiah’s decision to make the 
long trip was occasioned by particularly dire circumstances in 
Constantinople. During the previous ten-year period the patriarchate 
had endured particularly devastating blows to its institutional stability. 
Patriarchs had been deposed and elected five times.”® The taxes and 
bribes exacted by the Ottoman authorities and individual officials at 
each enthronement and the corruption of unscrupulous Greeks had 
emptied the patriarchal treasury. Finally, even the patriarchal cathedral 
and residence had been confiscated by the sultan. 

Jeremiah’s trip to Muscovy brought him through the Kyivan 


“ metropolitanate twice—once in the spring of 1588, and the other time 


in the late summer and fall of 1589.7? Before he set out, he apparently 
sent a letter to Archbishop Arsenios of Elassona announcing his inten- 
tions, which Arsenios received in Lviv on 11/1 May. The patriarch 
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asked Arsenios to secure from the Grand Chancellor Jan Zamoyski a 
guarantee of safe passage through the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth.°? 

Jeremiah left the Ottoman Empire in late winter-early spring 1588, 
traveling through Wallachia and Moldova before reaching Ukraine.*! 
He arrived in L’viv in May and from there wrote to Zamoyski, again 
asking him for a bill of safe passage through Commonwealth territo- 
ries.>? Zamoyski invited Jeremiah to Zamosé where the patriarch ar- 
rived 22 May and was met by Arsenios. Zamoyski, one of Poland’s 
leading patrons of humanist learning, seems to have come away from 
his encounter with Jeremiah impressed. Four months after Jeremiah’s 
brief stay in the Commonwealth, Zamoyski wrote of his conversations 
with the patriarch to the papal legate, Cardinal Ippolito Aldobrandini 
(later, Pope Clement VIII [1592-—1605]). He proposed for the cardinal’s 
consideration the idea of moving Patriarch Jeremiah’s residence from 
Constantinople to Kyiv, the seat of the old metropolitanate that united 
the Ruthenian and Muscovite lands. Zamoyski considered that it would 
be possible to speak about religious concord “cum homine lit[t]eris 
erudito.” During Jeremiah’s stay in Zamos¢, the chancellor had also 
questioned the patriarch about a union and reported to Aldobrandini 
that Jeremiah did not seem to be averse (“alienus’’) to contact with the 
Roman Church.*? 

Aldobrandini received another report (dated August 23) concerning 
Jeremiah’s trip through the Commonwealth from the bishop of Luts’k, 
Bernard Maciejowski. Maciejowski attempted to meet the patriarch but 
was unable to catch up to his suite, which was traveling through 
Ukraine and Belarus’ at a rapid pace.** Maciejowski hoped that Catho- 
lic theologians could engage the patriarch in public colloquia. If he 
were to refuse, the Ruthenians would see that the patriarch was wary of 
confronting a Catholic apologist. Should he accept, Maciejowski had 
no doubts that Latin theologians would carry the day, and the effect on 
the Orthodox would be even stronger. Jeremiah’s own description of 
the meeting with Zamoyski, as presented to Muscovite officials and 
recorded in the Posol'skaia kniga, is couched in general terms and 
reveals no new information: Zamoyski spoke about the 1587 election 
and coronation of the Swedish King Sigismund Vasa as successor to 
Stefan Batory.*> From Zamosé Jeremiah traveled northeast to Brest*© 
and arrived in Vilnius on June 3. During his twelve-day stay he ratified 
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the statutes of the Holy Trinity Brotherhood and mandated the convo- 
cation of a synod of Ruthenian bishops for the fall of that year.*” The 
Lviv confraternity wrote a long letter to him expressing grievances 
against Bishop Hedeon and the hierarchy in general and sent it to the 
patriarch in Vilnius.** The Barkulabava Chronicle records that 
Jeremiah traveled through Belarus’ with three bishops and his suite 
included fifty horses.*? 

Jeremiah left the Commonwealth intending to petition the tsar for 
alms and and to leave Moscow after a stay of a few weeks, as did other 
ranking prelates such as Archbishop Arsenios of Elassona and Patri- 
arch Joachim of Antioch. While still in the Commonwealth he ordered 
the Ruthenian bishops to assemble in the fall of the year. Since he had 
gone to Muscovy in early summer, it is quite conceivable that he 
intended to be present at the synod himself; he did not, however, expect 
that his Muscovite hosts would hold him in Moscow for almost an 
entire year. He did return to the Commonwealth to issue a number of 
decrees and institute a series of reforms that proved to be of great 
consequence for subsequent developments in the Kyivan metro- 
politanate, but not until the summer of the following year.*° 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Creation of the Moscow Patriarchate 


The Muscovite Political Context 


The patriarch’s two sojourns in the Ruthenian lands were separated by 
his eleven-month stay in Muscovy during which he elevated Metropoli- 
tan Iov of Moscow to patriarchal dignity, thereby making Moscow one 
of five Orthodox patriarchates. His reforms in the Ruthenian lands 
~ were only incidental. Like his predecessors Jeremiah was simply pass- 
‘ing through on his way to Muscovy seeking money. Although he 
attended to a number of problems troubling Ruthenian church life, 
there is no indication that he developed a plan of action for the 
“Ruthenian Orthodox Church. Had he not gone to Moscow, it is doubt- 
ful that he would have paid attention to the ecclesiastical and cultural 
crisis in the Kyivan metropolitanate. Considering the time he spent as a 
guest of Jan Zamoyski in the Commonwealth, it becomes even clearer 
that contact with the Ruthenian Orthodox and affairs in the Kyivan 
metropolitanate were strictly secondary concerns. To view his stay in 
Muscovy as a prelude to the reforms he conducted in the Kyivan 
metropolitanate is an inversion of his own priorities. The source mate- 
rial pertaining to Jeremiah’s activity in the Ruthenian lands is corre- 
spondingly modest compared to that for his Muscovite trip, but careful 
attention to the latter can also add to our knowledge of Ruthenian- 
Greek ecclesiastical relations at the time.! 

When Jeremiah crossed the border between the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth and Muscovy, he entered into a state that in many 
respects was radically different from the one he had just left. One 
important contrast concerned the relationship between the ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular realm. A Church-state separation had never developed 
in Muscovy as it had in Western Christendom. At a time when religious 
questions were revolutionizing societies and polities in Europe, Musco- 
vite ecclesiastical developments were for the most part guided by the 
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authority of the tsar and his boyars. The fifteenth- and sixteenth-cen- 
tury ascendancy of Moscow was crowned by the assumption of the 
imperial title (tsar’, the Slavic form of caesar) by Grand Prince Ivan IV 
in 1547.2 According to the Byzantine imperial model emulated by 
Muscovy, the Church was intimately tied and placed under the stew- 
ardship of the ruler.’ As in Byzantium, so too in Muscovy, the Church 
played a central role in imperial image-building, thereby enhancing the 
ruler’s supremacy even in ecclesiastical matters. Following Byzantine 
tradition, the Church anointed the new tsar and the metropolitan ex- 
pressed the imperial ideas that made the tsar the protector of Ortho- 
doxy. Thus, through the words of the metropolitan, the Church itself 
entrusted its fate to the political authority.* 

Although the Muscovite Church was strong in the middle of the 
century under the leadership of the learned and dynamic Metropolitan 
Makarii (1542-68), its subordination to political institutions was never 
in doubt.> During Ivan’s long rule, domestic and foreign policy were 
erratic, sometimes dictated by whim and fear rather than by reasons of 
state. The reign of the mercurial tsar sorely tried Muscovite state, 
society, and Church. Ivan vented his fury arbitrarily, disrupting govern- 
mental institutions and executing many of his political allies along with 
his foes. When in the midst of the bloody Oprichnina Metropolitan 
Filipp (1566-68) raised his voice in protest against the violence, he was 


imprisoned and killed.® Ivan’ s own death on 29/19 March 1584 ended an 


inconsistent and turbulent reign that, despite significant early territorial 
consolidation and expansion eastward along the Volga to the Caspian 
Sea and into Siberia and the increased power of the royal administration, 
left Muscovy financially drained and militarily vulnerable. 

Patriarch Jeremiah’s journey to Muscovy coincided with this period 
of destabilization. In addition to leaving behind a fresh legacy of defeat 
in the Livonian War and the consequent loss of access to the Baltic 
ports vital to the Western trade, social and economic instability, land- 


_owner-peasant tensions, and dissatisfaction among the aristocracy, 


Ivan failed to leave a strong successor. In a furious rage he had killed 
the crown prince Ivan Ivanovich and caused his daughter-in-law to 


-muiscarry. This left two ill-suited sons as candidates for the throne: the 


pious and meek Fedor was physically feeble and apparently mentally 
handicapped; his half brother, Dmitrii, born of Ivan’s uncanonical 
seventh marriage, was too young to assume the throne. The Muscovite 
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political system required a tsar—any legitimate tsar, if only possessing 
nominal authority—to act as the focus and guarantor of the stability of 
the ruling boyar oligarchy.’ 

Despite his shortcomings, Fedor was crowned on 10 June/31 May 
1584. Fedor found many of his duties tiresome. He much preferred to 
spend his time at prayer and amused himself ringing the church bells of 
Moscow and viewing boxing matches and bear-wrestling. Affairs of 
state little engaged him, and he did not involve himself in setting 
policy.’ Although Fedor had a sincere commitment to the life of the 
Church, it was not he who determined the direction of ecclesiastical 
affairs. His limitations created a power vacuum in both secular and 
ecclesiastical matters that generated new opportunities for strong fig- 
ures in the boyar oligarchy to fill. In a span of a few years, the leading 
member of the Godunov family, one of the clans vying for power at the 
court, rose to a dominant position.” 

Boris Godunov was relatively low born.!'° His family, the junior 
branch of the Saburov-Godunov-Veliaminov line, had improved its 
position at the grand prince’s court through the Oprichnina, and Boris 
became the beneficiary of his sister Irina’s marriage to Fedor. After the 
death of Nikita Romanov-Iurev in April 1585, Boris emerged as the 
leader of the inner circle surrounding Fedor and received the title of 
koniushii (master of the horse), as a sign of his influential standing at 
court.'' During the first five years of Fedor’s reign, through strategic 
arrests, banishments, and opportune gestures of clemency, the sharp and 
shrewd Boris deftly deflected the plots of the Shuiskiis, and removed 
them and other contending clans from the locus of political power. He 
thereby consolidated his preeminent position in the ruling oligarchy, 
acting as caretaker for the helpless sovereign, and was recognized as such 
even by foreign rulers in their correspondence and embassies to Moscow. 
Boris also dominated the ecclesiastical sphere. In 1586 he obtained the 
deposition of Metropolitan Dionisii (1581-87), replacing him with the 
docile Archimandrite Iov. During Patriarch Jeremiah’s stay in Muscovy 


it was with Boris—to the complete exclusion of church hierarchs—that 


he conducted the negotiations concerning a Muscovite patriarchate, 
continuing the established pattern of the tsar’s sovereignty in establishing 
church policy. When the heirless Fedor died, thus ending the Daniilovich 
line of the Riurikovich dynasty, Boris Godunov was elected to the 
Muscovite throne to rule as tsar de jure from 1598 to his death in 1605. 
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Diplomatic Protocol, Largess, and Sequestration 


At the beginning of the summer of 1588 Patriarch Jeremiah and his 
suite left the Commonwealth via Vilnius and Orsha, the last town 
before the Lithuanian-Muscovite frontier, located at the confluence of 
the Dnipro and Orsha Rivers.'* The party was almost at the walls of 
Smolensk before it was first noticed by Muscovite authorities: on 4 
July/24 June 1588, voevoda Prince Mikhail Petrovich Katyrev- 
Rostovskii and boyar and voevoda Prince Fedor Dmitrievich 
Shestunov wrote to Tsar Fedor Ivanovich in Moscow that Patriarch 
Jeremiah, Hierotheos, metropolitan of Monemvasia, and Arsenios, 
archbishop of Elassona, accompanied by an entourage of monastic 
elders (startsy), had arrived. The approach of the travelers had gone 
undetected and the voevodas had not expected Jeremiah. As they 
awaited the tsar’s permission to proceed to Moscow, the Orthodox 
churchmen began a year of experiences that would impress upon them 
their dependence on the good will of the Muscovite sovereign. 

From the outset, the patriarchal party received provisions distributed 
according to a scale that reflected the respective ecclesiastical dignity 
of each member.!? Over the next twelve months the Muscovites pre- 
scribed a catalogue of food supplies for each part of the patriarch’s 
sojourn: the initial days in Smolensk, the journey to Moscow, the stay 
in the capital, the visit to the Sergiev-Holy Trinity Monastery, the trip 
to Smolensk, and finally departure.'* Besides these supply lists regis- 
tered in the Posol'skaia kniga, there are many admonitions to the men 
responsible for the patriarch to make sure that Jeremiah and his delega- 
tion are well fed. The solicitude for the patriarch’s welfare was not 
solely the gesture of a gracious prince. The careful, repeated itemiza- 
tion suggests that this expression of hospitality was an important, ritu- 
alized aspect of diplomatic strategy. 

Along with the report from his Smolensk voevodas, Fedor Ivanovich 
received a letter from Jeremiah himself, in which the patriarch stated 
that it was the hope for aid from the realm of the son of Ivan IV of 
blessed memory that had brought him to Smolensk.!* Jeremiah referred 
to the hardships of the Orthodox in general and those that he himself 
had endured under the Ottomans.'® The letter says nothing of 
Jeremiah’s experiences after his departure from his see and includes no 
information on his trip through the Ruthenian lands or any comment on 
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his ecclesiastical activity there. Nor is there any mention of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs in Muscovy. Only the purpose of the trip, to obtain material 
assistance for the patriarchate of Constantinople, is given. 

The unexpected news from the border generated a flurry of activity 
in the Kremlin, reflected in a series of letters sent to the frontier post. 
Petr Neelov, the messenger who had brought word of the patriarch’s 
arrival, was sent back to Smolensk with two documents dated 7 July/27 
June. The first was a gramota giving the voevodas instructions con- 
cerning Jeremiah’s stay in Smolensk and introducing Semeika 
Pushechnikov, Jeremiah’s designated escort for the journey to Mos- 
cow. The voevodas were to give the Greeks the stipulated per diem and 
to choose three responsible gentrymen (deti boiarskie) to guard them. 
The court directed the voevodas to examine the visitors’ goods, make 
an inventory, and send it ahead to Moscow.’ The court also permitted 
Jeremiah to pray in the Cathedral of the Smolensk Mother of God and 
charged the voevodas there to ensure that the patriarch was received by 
the bishop honorably, according to his rank (chestno). The Smolensk 
authorities were to bring an audience for the services made up of 
boyars, strel'tsy, and merchants so that the atmosphere would be as 


solemn as possible.'* Neelov also carried a letter to Sil'vestr, bishop of 


Smolensk, bidding him to make sure that the ceremonies were impres- 
sive and imposing, should Jeremiah express a desire to pray in church. 

The instructions for greeting the patriarch were tinged by a note of 
ambiguity: both the voevodas and Sil’vestr were to honor Jeremiah “as 
our metropolitan is honored, according to the episcopal rank.”!° Given 
that Jeremiah was not a mere bishop, nor even a metropolitan of an 
autocephalous see, but the ecumenical patriarch, honored as senior 
among all Orthodox hierarchs, a metropolitan’s welcome for him ac- 
cording to episcopal dignity and rank projected an ambivalent message. 
In a society very conscious of hierarchy and seniority, and vigilantly 
protective of subtle degrees of status (chest') using the appropriate 
titulature in documents was a matter of crucial importance. As a rule, 
the court carefully worded the instructions sent to the tsar’s servitors. 
Therefore, that the prescribed welcome did not recognize Jeremiah’s 
correct rank was significant. Since Jeremiah was only the second patri- 
arch to come to Muscovy, one can argue that the Muscovites had not 
yet developed a specifically patriarchal protocol, but neither did they 
‘attempt any special arrangements to distinguish the patriarch qua patri- 
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arch, as they did six months later in the case of Iov, for whose elevation 
a special rite of patriarchal “ordination” was quickly prepared. This 
was therefore a signal indicating that the patriarch of Constantinople 
was being received with diplomatic reserve.” 

From the start the court set out to impress Jeremiah with its power 
and to manifest its ability to exercise control. Even his participation in 
the local liturgy was determined by the political authorities; the church 
hierarchy had little or no say in the matter. Metropolitan Iov sent no 
greeting to the patriarch at the border, nor did he give the instructions to 
his subordinate, Bishop Sil'vestr, for welcoming the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitary ever to visit Muscovy. Not until the eve of their departure 
from Smolensk on 15/5 July did Jeremiah, Hierotheos, and Arsenios in 
fact attend the Divine Liturgy (obednia) celebrated in the Cathedral of 
the Smolensk Mother of God, where they witnessed the pomp and 
circumstance Moscow prescribed within a carefully staged liturgical 
assembly. Jeremiah was not a celebrant but “‘was placed at the right 
side of the church, where a place had been prepared for him with an 
episcopal rug.” There is no indication that he partook of Holy Com- 
munion.?! An account of the proceedings was dispatched to Moscow, 
and Voevoda Katyrev-Rostovskii dutifully reported to the tsar that the 
goods of the visitors had been searched and inventoried.”2 

Diplomatic protocol has always been an instrument in conducting 
foreign policy, and Muscovy was no exception: the Greeks found much 
to offend them, though in essence the protocol used for dealing with the 
patriarch was no different from that applied to other foreign envoys. 
The Muscovites sought to show their authority over Jeremiah from the 
outset. This is reflected in the contents and chastising tone of Fedor’s 
letter to the Smolensk voevodas: the tsar’s court was not pleased by the 
spontaneity of Jeremiah’s arrival. Effective manipulation of the 
patriarch’s attitude and judgment required that his stay in Muscovy be 
orchestrated from beginning to end. Control would be more effective 
when exercised through benevolent gestures, without resorting to overt 
oppression and intimidation, and by alternating subtlety with magiste- 
rial firmness. However, it would be crucial, no matter what the means, 
for it to be applied systematically. 

The voevodas reported that the patriarch had arrived at the border 
with forty-two other people, some obviously members of his suite, 
others clearly not.?? Archimandrite Christophoros; two priests, 
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Makarios and Akakios; an archdeacon named Leontios;”* the monastic 
Theoleptos; a treasurer; a steward (kelar') by the name of Stephanos; a 
liturgical reader-cantor (pevchii diachok); an interpreter, and nine ser- 
vants comprised the patriarch’s personal entourage of eighteen. 
Hierotheos had with him a monk, the priest Gregory, and four servants; 
Arsenios was accompanied by a monk and a servant, Ignatios, for a 
total of nine. A monastic from Serbia named Antonii, who arrived with 
Jeremiah, had traveled with three merchants from the Ottoman Empire 
(turskie zemli), a merchant or tradesman (torgovoi chelovek), and six 
servants, along with four prisoners of war (polonianiki), for a total of 
fifteen.” 

At the time of his departure from Moscow, Semeika Pushechnikov, 
Jeremiah’s court-designated escort for the journey to the capital, re- 
ceived a detailed memorandum (pamiat’) outlining his responsibilities 
while traveling with the patriarch.2° Pushechnikov’s mission was to 
learn inconspicuously from the patriarch’s elders and servants the pur- 
pose of the Jeremiah’s journey and to elicit information directly in 
conversations with the patriarch. The court apparently was not aware of 
changes on the patriarchal throne and wanted to be sure of Jeremiah’s 
legitimacy. The memoranda included many specific questions to be 
answered. Some concern the state of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Constantinople, others are directed at political developments: why has 
Jeremiah come? Is he still patriarch? How did he come from 
Constantinople? What happened to Theoleptos, his predecessor? Was 
he accompanied by Turkish guards when he left Constantinople? 

Pushechnikov was to ascertain whether Jeremiah had the other patri- 
archs’ mandates.’ As the discussion below will show, there is positive 
evidence that the Synod of Eastern patriarchs had not given Jeremiah a 
mandate to create a patriarchate in Muscovy. The fact that in the 
intelligence reports recorded in the stateinyi spisok there is no indica- 
tion that Jeremiah carried mandates is additional evidence that he did 
not have any extraordinary authority to make major ecclesiological 
decisions, without the other Orthodox patriarchs. Pushechnikov was 


charged with extracting political, as well as specifically ecclesiastical, » 


information. Mendicant Greek ecclesiastics could always be pressed 
for the latest news concerning the military activities of the Ottoman 
Porte. The Muscovites were interested in the relations of the sultan with 
the Kizilbash (i.e., the Safavids).?® The Muscovite court did its best to 
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keep up with European conflicts and their effect on Western anti- 
Ottoman resolve. They inquired as to whether the sultan was at war 
with the French, the Spanish, or the Austrian emperor. There were also 
questions concerning political affairs in the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth, Jeremiah’s route through it, possible encounters with the 
king or the Pany rada (the Lithuanian council of lords, composed of 
higher secular and clerical nobility), and especially about the royal 
succession. All this information was to be sent ahead to Moscow.”? 

Pushechnikov sent word to Moscow that the delegation would be in 
Mozhaisk on Tuesday (19/9 July)*° and included an intelligence re- 
port. The patriarch’s tale of woe is recorded in it, but adds nothing 
new. Because Jeremiah had lost the favor of the sultan, he had been 
replaced by Theoleptos and exiled to the island of Rhodes. Four years 
later the sultan had summoned Jeremiah back to Constantinople but 
also closed the patriarchal church and appropriated the patriarchal 
treasury.*! Restored to the patriarchate, Jeremiah was allowed to re- 
build an Armenian church to which he had to add monastics lodgings 
(kelii). The sultan had given Jeremiah permission to seek construction 
funds for this project in Wallachia and Muntenia (volozhskaia and 
mutianskaia zemlia), from where he proceeded to Lithuania and then 
on to the tsar. Jeremiah assured his hosts that he was the only patriarch 
in Constantinople—Theoleptos had been deposed because the synod 
saw him as causing the destruction of the Church. Concerning the 
Ottomans, Jeremiah reported that the sultan had planned to “wage war 
on the Mediterranean in galleys,” but since Jeremiah’s restoration, he 
had not sent any armies to battle and was at peace with the Holy 
Roman emperor and with the French king. The patriarch did not see 
the newly elected King Zygmunt III, who was absent from Lithuania at 
that time, but he had been the guest of the Polish kingmaker Jan 
Zamoyski and could report to the Muscovites that indeed the “Swede’s 
son” was king in the Commonwealth, but that the opposition was not 
fully pacified and a fraction of the nobility still supported the Russian 
candidate, Maximilian of Austria. With an opaque disclaimer 
Pushechnikov then reports that the Greek ecclesiastics have no more 
news about Lithuania because they traveled too swiftly to observe 
political developments.** 

It was in the best interests of Jeremiah to ingratiate himself with his 
hosts. He had little to offer to the Muscovites, or so he must have 
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thought, and there is no indication that he was holding anything back in 
his reports to his prospective benefactors. His trip had one fundamental 
purpose: to collect funds for the destitute patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople.*3 No mention is made of ecclesiastical affairs in the Ruthenian 
lands, or of the possible elevation of the metropolitanate of Moscow to 
the status of a patriarchate. 


Jeremiah’s Reception at Court and the Negotiations 


In responding to Pushechnikov the tsar asked whether there were 
Lithuanians with the hierarchs** and told him to arrive in Moscow on 
Saturday, 23/13 July at the fourth or fifth hour (late morning), stopping 
on the way at the Dorogomilskaia sloboda,* where he was to be met by 
Grigorii Nashchokin. The rate of approach to Moscow, the exact route, 
and protocol upon arrival were all fixed in instructions given to 
Nashchokin.*© 

The Greek hierarchs arrived in the capital as scheduled and, accord- 
ing to Arsenios, their reception by two archbishops, two bishops, 
boyars, archimandrites, hegumens, priests, monks, and a throng of 
Muscovites was most solemn.?? Remarkably, Metropolitan Iov was not 
part of the welcoming party, and though the next day his personal 
emissaries greeted the patriarch, the sources are silent concerning a 


meeting between the metropolitan and Jeremiah. Apparently, Iov did 


not see the patriarch until six months later, on the eve of his elevation to 
patriarchal status.*8 The churchmen were lodged at the court of the 
bishop of Riazan’, where they received food supplies sent by Metro- 
politan Iov, but were kept isolated. Foreigners could see the Greek only 
with the permission of the tsar’s boyars or the posol'skii diak (foreign 
minister) Andrei Shchelkalov. The court wanted no contact between 
the patriarch and foreign merchants, especially Greeks or other subjects 
of the Ottoman Porte, because they regularly served as diplomatic 
couriers and were therefore suspected of being Turkish agents. The 
Lithuanian and Wallachian (voloshskie) traveling companions were 
relegated to the Lithuanian guest court.*? 

Eight days passed before Jeremiah, Hierotheos, and Arsenios were 
summoned to “behold the imperial eyes.” On Sunday 31/21 July 
Jeremiah was brought to Fedor’s court mounted on an ass, while the 
other hierarchs rode horses. The posol'skaia kniga records the 
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patriarch’s encounter with the court in some detail.4° Jeremiah was 
allowed to ride all the way to the runduk, the entry pedestal, but 
Hierotheos and Arsenios were obliged to dismount and walk the last 
symbolic measure.*! The highly structured court ritual designed to 
flatter the patriarch at the same time as it underscored the tsar’s impe- 
rial dignity and projected his autocratic image to emphasize his ulti- 
mate lordship over his guest. Jeremiah offered the tsar many venerable 
relics of Byzantine saints, including a piece of the elbow of the first 
Byzantine emperor, St. Constantine the Great, a gold-encased icon of 
the Mother of God for the tsaritsa, along with other gifts.** Despite the 
tsar’s munificence, the welcome was left conspicuously unconsum- 
mated: the stateinye spiski make a point of the fact that the patriarch. 
was not invited to the tsar’s table? _ 

- During the reception Tsar Fedor distributed largess to Jeremiah and 
Hierotheos, but Arsenios received nothing; he had already received his 
gifts during a recent visit, but had chosen to remain in L’viv rather than 
return home. Perhaps he sent the grant to Constantinople with someone 
else; the Muscovites did not charge him with financial impropriety, but 
they did resent his not completing the mission personally. 

After the reception, Shchelkalov informed Jeremiah that he was to 
be questioned by Boris Godunov himself. The tsar’s koniushii posed 
the same questions that Pushechnikov had asked of Jeremiah along the 
way from Smolensk to Moscow. The patriarch related that a Greek 
under his obedience had slandered him to the sultan and how 
Theoleptos bribed the Ottoman authorities by promising to pay the 
sultan two thousand gold pieces in addition to the usual peskes if he 
were to become patriarch. The sultan “violated earlier decrees” and 
appointed Theoleptos without the synod’s approval, and Jeremiah was 
exiled to the “White Sea” (the Mediterranean) to the city of Naurod for 
four years.“4 

This encounter set the stage for negotiations left largely unrecorded. 
In the sources, the process leading up to the elevation of Iov as patri- 
arch is subsumed by the final outcome. However, references to 
Jeremiah’s desire to go home, the forceful opposition of Hierotheos and 
other Greeks to the elevation and the general atmosphere created by the 
Muscovite authorities indicate that the patriarch endured a long and 
psychologically taxing detention.*° He was forced to stay until a patri- 
archate for the realm was created. Although no text giving the course of 
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events has been preserved, an outline of the developments does emerge 
from the sources, from the sketchy references a number of general 
observations can be extracted. 

According to the posol'skaia kniga and the Pseudo-Dorotheos 
chronicle, which preserves accounts by members of Jeremiah’s party, 
the Muscovites did ask Jeremiah to establish a patriarchate in as 
realm. Both indicate that Jeremiah was not immediately forthcoming.“® 
The passage from Pseudo-Dorotheos is worth quoting: 


The Muscovites announced to Patriarch Jeremiah that they wanted 
him to create a patriarchate for them. First, Jeremiah said that this 
could not be done; he would only install an archbishop, as in Ohrid. 
And when they were one on one, the metropolitan of Monemvasia 
[i.e., Hierotheos] said to the patriarch: “My Lord, this cannot be done, 
because Constantine the Great created the patriarchates together with 
an ecumenical council. And Justinian the Great together with the 
Fifth Ecumenical Council made Ohrid an archbishopric and Jerusa- 
lem a patriarchate, on account of the Venerable Passion of Christ. 
There are only three of us here. ([This is so] because one, the arch- 
bishop of Elassona, Arsenios, who did not have a see of his own, 
joined up with us in Poland and came to Russia with the patriarch.) 
Lord, we came to the tsar for alms and on account of the debts 
incurred in our days.” And he [i.e., Jeremiah] answered: “Neither do I 
want this. But if they wish, I will dwell [here] as patriarch.” And the 
metropolitan of Monemvasia said to him: “Blessed Lord, this is 
impossible, for you speak a different language, you are not used to 
the place, they have different ordinances and customs, and they do 
not want you. Don’t embarrass yourself!” But he did not want to 


listen at all.47 


The Pseudo-Dorotheos chronicle is explicit about Jeremiah’s. reluc- 
tarice to accede to Moscow’s initial request to elevate to the patriarch- 
ate a Muscovite chosen by the synod. Members of his suite, if not 


Jeremiah himself, saw important canonical obstacles. Ecclesiastical — 


policy in the Christian East was articulated, or at least ratified, by 
- ecclesiastical authority, which resided ultimately in local and ecumeni- 
cal councils. Given the gravity of the proposition and the essentially 
conciliar nature of Orthodox ecclesiology and church polity, the cre- 
ation of a fifth Orthodox patriarchate was not a question that Jeremiah 
‘could decide without a synod of the Orthodox Church with the partici- 


pation of the three other Eastern patriarchs. Pseudo-Dorotheos implies _ 
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that they had not given their support for the creation of a Moscow 
patriarchate, contrary to the indication in the posol’skaia kniga. 

Metropolitan Hierotheos, according to the chronicle, outlined an 
imposing series of practical problems that a Greek patriarch would 
encounter in the Muscovite lands. Cultural differences in the Orthodox 
world, particularly between Greeks and non-Greeks, have always been 
obstacles to the Orthodox solidarity. Pseudo-Dorotheos, openly critical 
in his portrayal of Greek ecclesiastics, was equally candid in his depic- 
tion of the Muscovites, charging them with cruelty and imputing evil 
motives to them.** Despite centuries of organized church life, the Slavs 
in the north were still regarded historically as upstarts by the Greeks. 
The notion of Slavic ecclesiastical pre-eminence was undoubtedly un- 
savory, if not threatening, to a Greek hierarch such as Hierotheos and 
perhaps to the more docile Jeremiah as well. 

Since our sources preserve only a partial record of Russo-Greek 
negotiations, it is difficult to say much about them, except that it is 
clear that Muscovite ecclesiastical authorities played no role in them; it 
was the boyars and not even the tsar who determined Muscovite policy 
and conducted the discussions.*? Pseudo-Dorotheos’ account provides 
the greatest detail: 


Then cunningly the Muscovites devised a scheme and said: “My 
Lord, if you determine to stay here, we will have you.” But these 
words were said to them neither by the tsar nor by any of the boyars 
of the palace, but only by those who guarded them. Jeremiah thought- 
lessly and without sizing things up, and without the advice of anyone 
said: “I am staying.” And he had this habit, that he never listened to 
good advice from anyone, even from those subject to him. And for 
this reason both he and the Church were ruined in his days.°° Then 
the Muscovites, seeing that he was not about to ordain [someone else 
as patriarch], and that he wanted to remain, told him: “Because, my 
Lord, you want to stay, we want this as well; however, since the 
ancient Rus’ throne is in Vladimir, take pains to stay there.” And that 
was a place worse than Koukousos.°! Then with the assistance of 
certain Christians, the patriarch said: “There will be no discussion 
[about going to Vladimir]. I will not do this.>? 


Pseudo-Dorotheos considers the invitation to stay in Vladimir a 
tactical ploy to induce the patriarch to install a native Muscovite as 
patriarch. It could indeed have been a ruse, since the Muscovites might 
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have suspected that Jeremiah would not accept the proposal. The patri- 
arch was bound to avoid everything that would compromise the senior- 
ity of his office or the traditions of Orthodox Christianity. The early 


Christian ecclesiological principle of the geographical permanency of — 


bishops had over the centuries come to be violated in many ways not 
only among the East Slavs, especially in the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth, but also by Eastern patriarchs. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries they regularly abandoned their sees to take up resi- 
dence in Constantinople. Nevertheless, despite the abandoning of many 
Orthodox rules, certain of them concerning the patriarchate of 
Constantinople have always been treated with a particular respect by 
Orthodox Christians, especially by those associated intimately with the 
patriarchate itself. Offering to settle the patriarch of Constantinople in a 
provincial Russian town, far from the capital, besides being an outright 
affront, according to Pseudo-Dorotheos, challenged some of these 
cherished precepts: the status of Constantinople as the supreme ecclesi- 
~ astical center, and the importance of harmony and cooperation between 
the ecclesiastical and political authorities. The fall of Constantinople in 
1453 had dealt a lasting blow to these concepts, but the principles 
remained dear in Greek Orthodox consciousness. 

The Muscovite sources are mute about any Greek opposition, but the 
information from the Greek sources compliments the Muscovite ac- 
counts and provides evidence that the final creation of the patriarchate 
of Moscow was the fruit of intrigue and a calculated and coercive 
imposition. Whatever may have been the details of the talks, from the 
sources it emerges that the court engaged the patriarch on the subject 
and that he had not immediately ruled it out, thereby giving the Musco- 
vites room to maneuver. The patriarch had acted impulsively and for 
the rest of the match he was on the defensive. In this contest the 
Muscovites’ patience and persistence slowly wore down the aging 
prelate. Having initially refused to accede to any patriarchal proposal, 
Jeremiah softened his stance, offering to confirm Muscovite 
autocephaly along the lines of the archbishopric of Ohrid, the Bulgar- 
ian see which from the beginning was never truly self-governing and 
subsequently, under the Ottomans was in fact under the tutelage of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, even receiving its Holy Chrism from 
him.>? The Pseudo-Dorotheos chronicle criticizes Jeremiah for aban- 
doning his original resolve, thereby giving the Muscovites cause for 
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confidence that he could be persuaded to yield to their demands. The 
struggle of wills and wits lasted a long time, for it was exactly six 
months after the arrival of the Greek delegation that Jeremiah agreed to 
install as patriarch of Vladimir, Moscow, and of All Rus’ the tsar’s 
candidate from the Muscovite synod. 

_The pressure put on the patriarch had been formidable. Although 
Jeremiah’s sequestration was probably no worse than that described by 
Herberstein, Possevino, Fletcher, and other diplomats in Muscovy, it is 
clear from the Posol’skaia kniga that he and his companions were 
carefully watched.*+ Arsenios, who had earlier visited Muscovy, no 
doubt advised the patriarch about Muscovite diplomatic hospitality. 
Even if they had been forewarned, the Greek delegation would have 
found these circumstances in Moscow oppressive. Hierotheos, unlike 
Arsenios who in the end remained in Muscovy and wrote memoirs that 
cast his Muscovite hosts in a favorable light, described the conditions 
of the house arrest and wrote bluntly about the wardens who kept 
constant watch over the Greek prelates: “He [Jeremiah] had mischie- 
vous and cruel men on his heels, and everything that they heard they 
passed on to the interpreters, who in turn told the tsar.” Jeremiah was 
confined to quarters: “In the place where they [the Muscovites] held 
Jeremiah they would not let anyone from the local people come to see 
him, nor would they allow him to go out. Only the monks [in 
Jeremiah’s suite], when they so desired, would go out with the people 
of the tsar into the marketplace and the Muscovites guarded the monks 
until they returned to their quarters.’”*> Quite possibly Jeremiah was 
aware of the travails and three decades of Muscovite detention and 
imprisonment endured by Maksim Grek.°° Confinement, scrutiny, and 
psychological stress combined to produce an intimidating effect. 


The Elevation of lov to the Partriarchate and Alms from the Tsar 


On 23/13 January Godunov and Shchelkalov went to Jeremiah “on 
orders from the tsar” with a concrete proposal to elevate Iov to the 
patriarchate. After a long discussion (sovetovav mnogo), Jeremiah 
agreed to install as patriarch the tsar’s candidate from the Muscovite 
synod.°’ He was not oblivious to the canonical irregularities of this 
development and he tried to ensure that the damage to Orthodox prac- 
tice was minimal by demanding that the patriarch be properly elected.*® 
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The few words relating Jeremiah’s plaintive plea after having yielded 
are telling: “And as for him [i.e., Jeremiah], the most righteous and 
Christ-loving tsar should have pity on him and release him to 
Constantinople.”? 

On 27/17 January Fedor informed Iov and the synod of Jeremiah’s 
willingness to install a patriarch according to the tsar’s wishes.® The 
metropolitan responded by conceding the whole question to the “will of 
the most righteous tsar and grand prince, to do as the most righteous 
Sovereign, Tsar, and Grand Prince Fedor Ivanovich of All Rus’ 
deigns.”°! On 2 February/23 January the synod of Muscovite bishops 
assembled to go through the motions of electing a patriarch from a list 
of three candidates, preordained by the court: Iov, Aleksandr of 
Novgorod, and Varlaam of Rostov, as well as metropolitans for the two 
newly created metropolitanates, Kazan’ and Astrakhan’, and Rostov.” 
After half a year in the capital, Jeremiah was for the first time brought 
to the Cathedral of the Dormition to elevate the metropolitan of Mos- 
cow to the patriarchate; he had apparently not yet set eyes on him,® and 
there was some apprehension about their first encounter; the Musco- 
vites took steps to preclude any possibility that Jeremiah might in some 
way reject the metropolitan.“* However, he followed the script, and 
lov, Godunov’s man from the beginning, was solemnly chosen. 

Jeremiah was probably not particularly shocked by the manner in 
which the Muscovite secular authorities selected lov as patriarch-desig- 
nate or by the diocesan reorganization that ensued, for this was in 
keeping with Byzantine tradition.® Although the complete and detailed 
orchestration of the proceedings contradicted the spirit and letter of 
canon law, making a farce of ecclesiastical propriety, the vicissitudes 
of life under the Turks had tempered the patriarch’s sensibilities in this 
regard. The nature of the election is a clear indication that the patriarch 
had virtually no influence over the process. 

More offensive, however, was the rejection of the Greek rite of 
patriarchal installation and the sacramental innovation introduced by 
Muscovites in the rite of patriarchal ordination prepared especially for 
the occasion. According to Apostolic Christian Sacred Tradition there 
are only three degrees of the priestly order—the diaconate, 
presbyterate, and episcopacy, each of which requires a successive ordi- 
nation or “laying on of hands” (cheirotonia), in the Byzantine liturgy 
characterized by a prayer beginning with the words “Divine grace.” 
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Archbishops, metropolitans, patriarchs, and popes all participate in the 
episcopal order by virtue of one episcopal ordination but they are 
installed in office. For Iov, however, a special patriarchal ordination 
liturgy, including the prayer “Divine grace,” was prepared, because the 
rites of installation as they appeared in the Greek service books were 
deemed insufficient for the occasion. The actual elevation occurred 
on 5 February/26 January 1589,°’ and here, as in the royal court, the 
hosts impressed their majesty on the visiting patriarch. No efforts were 
spared to solemnize the occasion and to convince the patriarch that he 
had in fact made a responsible decision.™ 

Although the Moscow patriarchate was now a reality, Jeremiah was 
not yet free to go. The spring thaw, which made Muscovite roads 
impassable, might have been a reason for the delay, but Jeremiah had 
already been eager to leave in January. Since there is abundant evi- 
dence that travelers to the Greek East and Greek hierarchs themselves 
did leave Moscow in the months of January and February, it is clear 
that it was not the season that held him in Moscow. 

The irregular, non-synodal manner in which Patriarch Jeremiah up- 
graded the metropolitanate of Moscow was not lost on Fedor’s govern- 
ment. Care had to be taken to ensure that Jeremiah act on Moscow’s 
behalf to gain ratification from the other three Orthodox patriarchs.” 
Additional persuasion was in order to secure officially documented 
confirmation of the installation: | 


And they brought a large, exceedingly wide parchment document 
written in Bulgarian letters. And the patriarch signed it. But the 
metropolitan of Monemvasia asked: “What is written here? [When 
you tell me] then I will sign.” And the first one [i.e., the overseer],”! 
Andrei Tzalkanos [Shchelkalov] by name, answered: “It is written 
how you installed the patriarch and how you came here.” And the 
metropolitan of Monemvasia said: “It should have been written in 
Greek, not in Russian.” But they did not listen to him. The patriarch’s 
hieromonks signed as well, as did the archbishop of Elassona. But the 
metropolitan of Monemvasia was completely against this, lest the 
Church should be divided and another head and a great schism be 
created. He was in danger of being thrown into the river, until the 
patriarch took an oath that the metropolitan of Monemvasia had said 
nothing.’ | 


On 29/19 May 1589, the tsar wrote a letter to Katyrev-Rostovskii 
and the other Smolensk gentry that he had released Jeremiah along with 
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his delegation for their homeward journey. The party was escorted by 
Grigorii Nashchokin and Semeika Pushechnikov and thirty defi 
boiarskie. In Smolensk the travelers were to be given rations for six 
days and then provided at the border with the abundant provisions 
prescribed by the court.’* When they were about to depart from Mos- 
cow, Jeremiah, Hierotheos, Arsenios, and other members of the delega- 


tion received money and gifts from the tsar. Although it is difficult to — 


determine the real value of the Muscovite endowment, it clearly was a 
most generous grant.’4 In Smolensk the tsar’s messenger, Roman 
Tushin, caught up with Jeremiah’s suite and delivered an additional 
thousand rubles for church construction. Tushin had received orders to 
pursue the patriarch even across the border to hand over the sum. Since 
the court decided to allocate the thousand rubles after Jeremiah had 
departed from Moscow, it is evident that the Muscovite leadership was 
doing everything it could to garner the favor of the Constantinople- 
bound hierarch. Tushin carried three gramotas: one from the tsar to 
Sultan Murad, another to Jeremiah, and one from Godunov to the 
patriarch. The tsar called on Murad to protect the patriarch and asked 
Jeremiah for his prayers. Godunov also requested that Jeremiah write a 
secret report about affairs in Lithuania and Constantinople, not reveal- 
ing Godunov’s or his own name.’° On 14/4 June Jeremiah was still in 
Smolensk, but a few days later he sent effusive letters of gratitude to 
Tsar Fedor and Godunov from Orsha, acknowledging receipt of the 
alms and supplies from the Smolensk voevodas. He was also quick to 
report that Maximilian was no longer a contender for the Polish 
throne.’° 

At every turn Jeremiah had been confronted with symbols of the 
tsar’s power to keep him aware of the ability of the tsar to determine his 
fate. The internal memoranda show that the Muscovites carefully maxi- 
mized the effect of their overtures to Jeremiah and his entourage. Each 
Muscovite gesture was ostentatious. The principle at the heart of hospi- 
tality—disguising the prepared nature of the welcome by creating an 
atmosphere of spontaneity—was systematically inverted. The patriarch 
was made aware of every minute concession and of his utter depen- 
dence on the host. As far as visits go, this visitor was at the mercy of his 
host in a definitive way: he was refused permission to leave at will. 

At certain moments the drama was heightened by the creation or 
exploitation of expectations: will Jeremiah be allowed to eat with the 
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tsar? When will he be allowed to return to Constantinople? Will the tsar 
provide funds? The ceremonies marking the patriarchal elevation itself 
were ponderous and unabashedly contrived. The absence of joyful 
celebration is evinced by the formulaic statements to the contrary. By 
any standards, the treatment meted out to the Greeks in Moscow as 
described in the sources was intended to intimidate and create an 
apprehensive respect for the mysterium tremendum of Muscovy. 

The negotiations and bargaining involved in the creation of the 
patriarchate of Moscow encountered resistance by Jeremiah and mem- 
bers of his suite and entailed a series of canonical innovations and 
irregularities as the sources make clear. Jeremiah was held in Moscow 
against his will. Members of his party and he himself opposed the 
creation of a patriarchate. From an Orthodox ecclesiological point of 
view, the entire procedure was uncanonical. A pan-Orthodox synod 
had not been convoked, the election of candidates was fixed, and the 
sacramental integrity of the single episcopal consecration had been 
violated; there is no credible indication that any previous agreement 
among the Eastern patriarchs concerning the creation of a patriarchate 
for Muscovy had been reached, nor even that the Greeks had any policy 
towards the Muscovite Church. 

Jeremiah was no naive, wide-eyed novice to the hardball world of 
state and ecclesiastical politics. Nor was he a rash churchman. He had 
withstood the humiliations of life as patriarch under the Turks, with 
intrigues, depositions, and deprivations. He had held his own with Pope 
Gregory XIII, and his correspondence with the Protestants of Augsburg 
indicates that he was not easily overwhelmed. Yet, Pseudo-Dorotheos 
complains that the patriarch did not heed his warnings and imprudently 
allowed himself to be manipulated. It is easy to imagine how this could 
have happened. The position of the Orthodox in the Ottoman Empire 
was desperate. The travails of the Orthodox Churches that Jeremiah 
encountered on his way to Muscovy could not have been heartening. In 
Muscovy he was received and treated by the political authorities like 
any other diplomat coming to Moscow. He was interrogated repeat- 
edly, sequestered and held against his will, and imprisoned in a gilded 
cage for eleven months in an alien world. The Muscovites made it clear 
that his fate was completely in their hands. A native of the temperate 
southern coast of the Black Sea, the sixty-year-old hierarch endured a 
fair dose of monastic mortification in the extreme conditions of the 
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long Russian winter. He could not well refuse the Muscovite demands 
without jeopardizing essential support from the tsar. To put it simply, 
the Muscovites made him an offer he could not refuse. The patriarch 
of Constantinople was bereft of all power except for the dignity 
and honorific authority of his primatial see. In the end, to escape— 
figuratively and literally—from a difficult situation he had to share 
with Muscovy the only capital at his disposition. In doing so he was 
forced not only to devaluate his own currency but also to violate tenets 
of Orthodox ecclesiology and hallowed church custom. The elevation 
of the metropolitan of Moscow was not an act of patriarchal authority, 
but one of patriarchal submission. Lest Jeremiah be confused about the 
exact nature of the ecclesiastical concession, Hierotheos reminded him 
of it in no uncertain terms. The days in early January were at their 
shortest and coldest and thoughts of home were on his mind when 
Jeremiah gave in. It was with a sinking heart that the patriarch acceded 
to the court’s demands. 

All told, the elevation of the metropolitanate of Moscow to the 
patriarchate appears to have been an act of resignation on Jeremiah’s 
part. He traveled to Moscow intending to collect alms and in this he 
was in fact successful. 

The Greeks finally left Muscovy in wagons creaking from the 
weight of the coffers and a hundred buckets of honey, live fish, and 
other provisions.’’ However, the encounter with Muscovy, in general, 
and the solemnities and celebration of the installation of a new patri- 
arch, in particular, were enigmatic from the perspective of the Church 
of Constantinople. Muscovy was rich and could help, but it was hardly 
clear that it shared the Greeks’ cause. At every step the Muscovites 
demonstrated a more or less subtle attitude of reserve and paternalism. 
Although the documents wax eloquent about Orthodox solidarity, no 


rapport or fellowship had been established with the Muscovite church - 


circles. In fact, over such an extended period there had been hardly any 
sustained contact with Muscovite ecclesiastics. Almost all of the inter- 
action was between the ecumenical head of the Orthodox Church and 
the rulers of the Muscovite state. Although Jeremiah traveled to Mus- 
covy as an ecclesiastical leader looking for support for his Church, he 
was received and treated as a diplomat on a political mission to Mus- 
covy. The Muscovite court and not the Church was his host. Metropoli- 
tan Iov did not meet, greet, or see the patriarch when he arrived, nor for 
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the next six months. The senior hierarch of the Orthodox world was not 
invited or admitted to the Cathedral of the Annunciation and possibly 
other churches until he had acquiesced to the tsar’s desires. Apparently, 
with the sole exception of the patriarchal elevation of lov, Jeremiah did 
not break Eucharistic Bread with the Muscovite Orthodox. The Musco- 
vites saw fit to defy the Sacred Tradition of the Greek East, spurning 
the Greek ritual for the installation of a patriarch and composing their 
own, which included an unprecedented rite of patriarchal consecration. 
Throughout his stay Jeremiah was a ritual figurehead, whose role and 
responsibilities were ultimately determined by Muscovite authorities, 
even in the liturgical sphere. If not immediately upon arrival, then in 
the following weeks and months of protracted detention, all of these 
slights, insults, and canonical innovations or irregularities violated the 
dignity of the patriarch of Constantinople. 

The palliative effect of the pecuniary reward must have been mixed 
with regret. After a long life under the Ottoman regime he was well 
aware of just how tenuous was the Church’s hold on any acquisition. 
Still, he certainly could not return empty-handed. The last-minute, 
thousand rubles the tsar sent for church construction to the patriarch in 
Orsha in the tsar’s name was an unexpected benefaction that served to 
underscore the tsar’s bounty and raise hopes for future largess. 
Jeremiah expressed his gratitude with the required obsequiousness. At 
the same time it is difficult to imagine that material endowment could 
fully heal the subtle, yet profound injury to Jeremiah’s human and 
patriarchal dignity wrought by the ordeals endured during a year of 
sequestration and manipulation.” It is with this financial gain but 
canonical compromise and ideological sacrifice that Jeremiah traveled 
to the Ruthenian lands and catalyzed a major upheaval of the Orthodox 
Church in the Kyivan metropolitanate. 


Gideon Aalaban 
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Illustration 10. Portrait of Bishop of Lviv Hedeon (Balaban) from Pompei 
Nikolaevich Batiushkov, ed. Kholmskaia Rus’. Istoricheskie sud'by russkogo 
Zabuzh'ia. St. Petersburg, 1887, insert between pp. 120-21. The etching is a copy 
of a portrait that was held in the St. Onuphrius Monastery in L'viv. 








CHAPTER TWELVE 


Patriarch Jeremiah, the Kyivan Hierarchy, 
and Ecclesiastical Reform 


Patriarch Jeremiah left Muscovy in the middle of June 1589 and arrived 
within two or three days at Orsha, the first town on the Lithuanian side 
of the border. There, he drafted letters to Tsar Fedor Ivanovich and 
Boris Godunov, expressing his gratitude for the considerable benefac- 
tion given to him just before leaving Smolensk and reporting that 
because of the tsar’s recommendation, the patriarchal suite had been 
received “with honor, grace, and great joy.”' Along with the parting 
grant, Godunov had sent Jeremiah a letter directing him to inform the 
Muscovites about the fate of the Habsburg claimant to the Polish 
throne, Archduke Maximilian, specifically whether he had been re-: 
leased from confinement, and if so, on what terms. Godunov also 
inquired about the stability of the Swedish king’s (Sigismund) position 
in the Commonwealth and about the monarch’s attitudes regarding 
Muscovy.” 

Jeremiah sent two letters to the tsar and two more to Godunov, 
whom he addressed as “Sovereign,” promising more information on 
Sigismund and on Polish-Lithuanian relations with the Habsburgs. For 
the time being, he could report only that the Poles had released Arch- 
duke Maximilian; that the archduke had made peace with Sigismund 
which, however, remained undocumented; that there had been no new 
Tatar raids; and that Sigismund was to have been in Vilnius at that 
time.* Allowing for an interval of reconnaissance and composition of 
the letters, it can be assumed that the patriarch stayed in Orsha for a 
number of days. 
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The Status of the Patriarch of Constantinople in the 
Kyivan Metropolitanate 


Jeremiah traveled to Vilnius from Orsha, a two-hundred mile journey 
that probably took the better part of a fortnight.* If so, he arrived during 
the first week of July. At that time Sigismund, now Zygmunt HI Vasa 


after his election to the Polish-Lithuanian throne, was visiting Vilnius - 


for the first time. On 7 July he issued a rescript acknowledging 
Jermiah’s jurisdiction over the Ruthenian hierarchy and clergy. The 
‘rescript recognized Jeremiah’s right to evaluate the affairs of the 
Kyivan Metropolitanate, to promulgate ecclesiastical legislation, and to 
judge the Orthodox clergy, from the lowest to the highest, which “from 
ancent times” had belonged to the jurisdiction of the patriarchs of 
Constantinople. The king forbade all civil or ecclesiastical officials to 
undermine in any way Jeremiah’s authority over the Kyivan Church.> 
Zygmunt’s decree, in a slightly expanded form dated 15 July, was 
printed, ensuring wide dissemination.® The decree was recorded in the 
books of the Vilnius municipal council, copied in local Ruthenian 
churches, and nailed to the city gates.’ 

A nephew of the Polish King Zygmunt II August and the son of the 
Swedish King John II, Zygmunt UI was born in a Swedish dungeon, 
where his parents were imprisoned, and raised in Sweden. As king of 
Poland, Zygmunt was beginning his reign in a foreign land. He had 
weathered an unsuccessful but formidable Habsburg challenge to his 
election to the throne, and it was natural for the twenty-two-year-old 
king to seek consolidation of his authority by accommodating the 
religious communities in his new domains. Jeremiah’s presence in 
Vilnius influenced the king’s recognition of the Vilnius brotherhood 
and his guarantee of broad rights and liberties to the brotherhood. On 
21 July 1589 Zygmunt sanctioned the Vilnius confraternity at the Holy 
Trinity Monastery, confirming its statutes (which had been published), 
endorsing its program of teaching literacy in Ruthenian, Greek, Latin, 
_and Polish, and permitting printing in Greek, Church Slavonic, 
Ruthenian, and Polish. The conffaternity building and those residing in 


it were to be exempt from municipal rents and taxes. Zygmunt declared _ 


the confraternity free from the control of secular and clerical (both 
Orthodox and Catholic) authorities, reserving for himself the right to 
hear claims against the it.8 The king had been shown a document 
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Illustration 11. Portrait of Zygmunt IIT Vasa, sometime after the taking of 
Smolensk in 1610. L’viv City Museum of Portraiture. Reproduced with permission. 
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indicating that the bylaws of the confraternity had received “the bless- 
ing of their [i.e., the Ruthenians’] supreme pastor, Archbishop of 
Constantinople and Ecumenical Patriarch Jeremiah.” The royal charter 
permitted the confraternity to use its seal, “granted to them by the 
patriarch.” Of note is the fact that in the king’s decree the patriarchate 
is referred to three times, while the Ruthenian hierarchy is virtually 
ignored. 

Eventually, Zygmunt, whose ardently Catholic mother had influ- 
enced his Protestant father to convert secretly in 1578, would prove to 
be a staunch opponent of any patriarchal influence in the Ruthenian 
Church. His sanction of Jeremiah’s activity in the summer of 1589, 
remarkable for its breadth and absoluteness, was, however, more than - 
the sign of a monarch’s temporary benevolence to the Orthodox 
Church and°to its highest ranking hierarch. In the context of other 
developments in Ruthenian culture and society, the solemn royal con- 
firmation of the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople in the 
Metropolitanate of Kyiv reflected the revitalization of the relationship 
between the Ruthenian Church and the patriarchate that had been oc- 
curring throughout the 1580s. 

After the Council of Florence and the direct papal appointment of 
Metropolitan Gregory in 1458, the nature of the metropolitanate’s sub- 
ordination to patriarchs in Constantinople became ambivalent. During 
the first two-thirds of the sixteenth century, communion between the 
Kyivan Metropolitanate and the Church of Rome lapsed, while the 
bond with the Patriarchate of Constantinople prevailed, though only 
tenuously. In Ruthenian sources from this period there are but a few... 
references to the Metropolitanate’s canonical dependence on the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople.? It seems to have had virtually no influence. 
“on Ruthenian Orthodox institutions and ecclesial ethos, on the disci- 
pline of the hierarchy and clergy, much less on the religious life of 
laity. The Patriarchate of Constantinople as well as other Eastern patri- 
archates, Greek Orthodox sees and monasteries in the Ottoman Empire 
sent dozens of clerics to Muscovy through the lands of the Kyivan 
Metropolitanate, yet their presence in Ukraine and Belarus’ left no 
lasting mark. 

_ This limited interaction was not the result of alienation, conflicts, or 
any Ruthenian drive for independence. Neither was it a consequence of 
| a concerted policy pursued by the authorities of the Polish Kingdom or 
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Lithuanian Grand Duchy to pry the Ruthenian Church away from the 
Constantinopolitan sphere of influence. One underlying reason for the 
loose bonds between Constantinople and Kyiv was that Eastern Chris- 
tian ecclesiology never envisioned the kind of centralized ecclesiastical 
administration that developed progressively i in the medieval and early 
modern West. Although after the fall of the Byzantine Empire the 
ecumenical patriarchate gradually acquired a preeminence in ecclesias- 
tical affairs in the Ottoman-controlled Christian East, which Arab 
Christian critics compared to the papacy in the West, as a rule the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople did not seek direct jurisdiction in the 
internal ecclesiastic affairs of Orthodox East Slavs. Nevertheless, until 
the creation of the patriarchate of Moscow, Constantinople never aban- 
doned its claim to jurisdiction over the Muscovite metropolitans. 

Throughout most of the sixteenth century the supremacy of 
Constantinopolitan patriarchs over Kyivan metropolitans remained un- 
challenged in theory. 

In earlier chapters it has been shown that the ties between the Kyivan 
metropolitanate and the patriarchate of Constantinople weakened with 
the decline and fall of the Byzantine Empire and the establishment of 
the Tourkokratia. Ottoman overlordship and the attendant corruption in 
the Greek Orthodox community sapped the vigor of the patriarchate, 
causing internal institutional deterioration and impeding the 
patriarchate’ s effectiveness in distant ecclesiastical regions belonging 
to its jurisdiction. Furthermore, the circumstances of both Churches 
throughout much of the sixteenth century did not call for particularly 
close ties. The contacts between Moscow and Constantinople devel- 
oped progressively throughout the sixteenth century because the rela- 
tionship was mutually beneficial. The Muscovites could offer the im- 
poverished Orthodox Greeks much needed material assistance. The 
Greeks provided the Muscovites with legitimization within the catego- 
ries of traditional Orthodox political and ecclesiastic ideology, while 
supplying a regular flow of information about Ottoman political and 
military developments. Neither the structurally feeble Kyivan Church 
nor the Ruthenian princes, magnates, and -nobles—increasingly ab-_ 
sorbed in the western-oriented political and economic affairs and social 
life of nobiliary Lithuania and Poland—were inclined to direct their 
resources to support atrophied Orthodox institutions under Turkish 
rule. As long as the basic premises of Ruthenian religious institutions 
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and mores remained unquestioned, and as long as de facto, if imperfect, 
‘tolerance of the fides graeca (“Greek faith”) prevailed in the 
Lithuanian Grand Duchy and the Polish Kingdom, the Kyivan 
metropolitanate did not need more from Constantinople than the per- 
functory confirmation of nominees to the metropolitan seat. 


‘The patriarchate of Constantinople, beleaguered throughout the 


Tourkokratia by external and internal disturbances, was itself in no 
position to exert its canonical authority or pastoral responsibility i in the 
Kyivan Church. The Ruthenian Orthodox demonstrated little concern 
for the role of the Patriarchs of Constantinople in the affairs of the 
Kyivan Church. No record of patriarchal confirmation survives for a 
number of sixteenth-century metropolitans of Kyiv, suggesting that, 
even if this sanction was sought and given, it was not a prominent 
factor in the identity of contemporary leaders of the Ruthenian 
Church.!° For the Ruthenian hierarchy, clergy, and laity, during most of 
the sixteenth century the patriarchate of Constantinople, on a practical 
level, was simply not an important ecclesiastical, cultural, or ideologi- 
cal point of reference. Thus, although communion in faith was pre- 
served, for most of the sixteenth century the relationship between Kyiv 
and Constantinople withered because neither partner saw a need to 
foster it. 
The Byzantine Greek legacy, however, was imbedded too deeply in 
Ruthenian religious life for its association with the Greek East to be 
extinguished. The sixteenth-century religious upheavals, beginning in 
Western Europe and extending throughout Christendom, affected not 
only the Churches of Constantinople and Kyiv individually but also 
stimulated closer contacts between them. Journeys to Muscovy brought 
Greek clerics into the orbit of Ruthenian ecclesiastical life, while issues 
such as the Gregorian calendar reform and the role of urban laity in 
religious affairs provoked direct involvement of Eastern patriarchs in 
the affairs of the Kyivan metropolitanate. Prince Ostrozkyi, in his 
Bible project and printing activity, through the curriculum of his 
school, and in his ecclesiastical-diplomatic relations, promoted the 
Byzantine Greek religious and cultural legacy and emphasized the role 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople for the Ruthenian Church. The 
confraternities, having received repeated signs of encouragement and 
confirmation, and even some practical assistance, from Greek Ortho- 
dox hierarchs, became enthusiastic advocates of closer Ruthenian ties 
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to the Greek East.!' In the mid- and late 1580s, decrees of 
Constantinopolitan patriarchs served not only to spur the movement of 
revival amidst the Ruthenian laity but also to arouse the attention of the 
hierarchy to the critical state of Ruthenian ecclesiastical life. In a 
relatively short time the Patriarchate of Constantinople had become 
again a point of orientation for religious processes in the 
metropolitanate of Kyiv. 

In the summer of 1588, the patriarch of Constantinople traveled 
through Ukraine and Belarus’, stopping in Ruthenian centers, but also 
visiting the highest ranking lay representatives of Catholic society, 
including Jan Zamoyski. Patriarch Jeremiah’s name and venerable 
reputation, his rejection of Lutheran theological positions, his tribula-’ 
tions on and off the Constantinopolitan throne, as well as his relatively 
conciliatory attitude towards the papacy became known and appreci- 
ated in certain political and ecclesiastical circles in the Commonwealth. 
Within the Commonwealth as well as within the Kyivan metro- 
politanate, the stature of Patriarch Jeremiah had grown throughout the 
1580s and at the end of the decade was at its peak. Jeremiah’s personal 
qualities and responses to contemporary religious issues dividing the 
confessions, as well as his first journey through the Commonwealth 
earned notice from representatives of the Catholic elite in Poland and 
Lithuania for the patriarchate of Constantinople as an institution. Thus, 
while confirming Jeremiah’s authority in the Kyivan metropolitanate, 
Zygmunt’s rescript in fact reflected a revitalization in the authority of 
the patriarchate of Constantinople that already had occurred. 

Jeremiah’s reception in the Commonwealth differed markedly from 
the treatment he endured as guest of the Muscovite tsar. In Muscovy, 


from the moment that the patriarch crossed the border, his itinerary, 


freedom of association, and ecclesiastical activity were carefully con- 
trolled and even programmed by Muscovite civil authorities. Through 


patient, systematic pressure the Muscovites succeeded in inducing the 


Greek hierarch to elevate the metropolitan of Moscow to patriarchal 


dignity, despite Jeremiah’s evident unwillingness and the efforts of 


senior members of his suite to dissuade him from doing so. The honor- 
ary supreme dignity of the ecumenical patriarch, although formally 
recognized by the Muscovites, did not in their eyes carry with it sover- 
eignty in Orthodox ecclesiastical matters, much less authority over the 
Muscovite Church. Given this experience, Jeremiah must have been 
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emboldened by Zygmunt’s conspicuously promulgated declaration rec- 
ognizing the patriarch’s plenary powers in Ruthenian religious affairs. 


Jeremiah’s Reforms in the Kyivan Metropolitanate 


During his second sojourn in the Kyivan metropolitanate on his way 
back from Moscow, Patriarch Jeremiah took full advantage of the royal 
endorsement of his authority by instituting a series of reforms, through 
~ which the supremacy of the Patriarch of Constantinople over the 
Kyivan Church was powerfully reiterated, These reforms largely con- 
sisted of an attempt to establish compliance’ with Eastern ecclesiastical 
~ Jaw. The ofie canonical transgression in the Kyivan Church that most 
' distressed Greek patriarchs, both Joachim in 1586 and Patriarch 
Jeremiah during his stay in Ukraine and Belarus’, was the evidently 
widespread practice of ordaining to the priesthood, and even episco- 


pacy, men married more than once and the apparent condoning of the- 


concubinage of priests, widowed or otherwise. Jeremiah was aware that 
Joachim denounced not only the digamist (licitly twice-married) clergy 
but also of all who knowingly condoned or abetted it.'* Quite possibly, 
during his first stay he himself had already reminded Ruthenian eccle- 
siastics of the need to address clerical noncompliance. On 21 July 1589 
Jeremiah defrocked all twice- and thrice-married clergy and excommu- 
nicated the twice-married priest Ivan Mykol’s‘kyi of Pinsk, who contin- 
ued to celebrate the Divine Liturgy despite Jeremiah’s prohibition. 
Jeremiah also reprimanded the bishop of Pinsk, Leontii (Pel’chytskyi; 
in some sources Pel’chyns‘kyi, 1585-95; PEnOP of Kholm, 1577-85) 
for trying to conceal Ivan’s irregular status.! 

However, Jeremiah did not limit his housecleaning to the down- 
stairs. Sometime after arriving in Vilnius, the patriarch deposed Metro- 
politan. Onysyfor (Divochka; 1579-89) because he, too, had been mar- 
ried twice, presumably before becoming a monk.'* No concrete infor- 
mation has been preserved about the circumstances of Metropolitan 
Onysyfor’s nomination.'° Some of the strongest charges leveled 
against him in the later polemics surrounding the Union of Brest, as 
well as in modern historiography, are exaggerated. Hrushevskyi demy- 
thologizes the assumption, common amidst pre- -revolutionary Ortho- 
dox scholars (Makarii [Bulgakov], Ivan Ignatevich Malyshevski, 
Orest Ivanovych Levytskyi, Petr Andreevich Giltebrandt), that he was 
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a morally degenerate and irresponsible hierarch, epitomizing all that 
was wrong in the Ruthenian Church,'® arguing convincingly that his 
name “Divochka” (“girl”) was a proper surname used in royal charters, 
not a pejorative nickname indicating that Onysyfor was a womanizer. 
The metropolitan’s previous marital status was surely not a matter of 
general scandal (as maintained by Makarii) because the ordination of 
digamist men was common in the Kyivan Metropolitanate and would 
have outraged only those initiated into the finer points of Eastern canon 
law. Hrushevskyi points out that there is absolutely no evidence that 
Onysyfor was not a properly tonsured hegumen of the Latiryshati Mon- 
astery (where today the village Latiryshava is located) in the 
Navahrudak Palatinate or that, once metropolitan, he was guilty of 
concubinage. Both Makarii’s hypothesis that Onysyfor was a layman 
when raised to the metropolitanate and Malyshevskii’s opinion that the 
metropolitan was a secret sympathizer of semi-Judaizers are ground- 
less. Jeremiah’s drastic act of deposition required ideological justifica- 
tion, especially when the Ruthenian hierarchy began to question the 
authority of the patriarchate and prepare for Union with Rome. Polemi- 
cal motives gave rise to the categorically negative, and wrongful, por- 
trayal of Onysyfor. Thus, on the eve of the Union, in a memorandum to 
the Diet of the Commonwealth the Lviv Brotherhood calumniously 
accused Onysyfor of having wavered in the faith and of having or- 
dained thousands of twice- and thrice-married men.!” 

Earlier in his reign the metropolitan had been criticized by a group of 
nobles for not responding adequately to the attempt of Roman Catholic 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities to impose by force the Gregorian 
calendar on the Ruthenian faithful. However, aside from his being a 
digamist, the sources preserve no indication of unconscionable behav- 
ior or outstanding dereliction of ecclesiastical responsibilities. Rather, 
Onysyfor seems to have been in continuity with previous sixteenth- 
century Kyivan metropolitans, who showed little dynamism and failed 
to confront the internal crisis and external challenge facing the 
Ruthenian Church.!8 

On 27 July Zygmunt issued a rescript announcing that the 
Archimandrite of the Ascension Monastery in Mensk, Mykhail 
(Rahoza), had taken Onysyfor’ s place as metropolitan of Kyiv. It stated 
that the Grand Ducal Council (Pany rada) and nobility (rytserstvo) “of 
Greek [religious] law and ecclesiastical obedience” had advanced the 
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candidacy of the native Mensk cleric of noble lineage, that Zygmunt 
had granted the Kyivan see to Mykhail, and that Patriarch Jeremiah had 
consecrated the nominee to the episcopacy. The document makes no 
mention of the Ruthenian hierarchy influencing the selection process, 
nor did it seem that Jeremiah had played a significant role in the 
choice.!? That same day the king signed a circular letter to the civil 
officials, princes and nobility, and Ruthenian clergy of the Lithuanian 
Grand Duchy and of “all the Ruthenian lands” (kraiev Ruskykh), [in- 
cluding those of] the Kyiv, Galicia, Volhynia, Podlachia, and others, 
recommending the new metropolitan and urging all concerned to re- 
spect the metropolitan’s authority in “spiritual matters of the Greek 
law.”2° Since the time of Jeremiah’s departure from Muscovy, delayed 
beyond all expectation, was not known in advance, and since the 
deposition of Onysyfor and the nomination and ordination of Mykhail 
occurred within three weeks of the patriarch’s arrival in Vilnius, not 
enough time had elapsed for all members of the Ruthenian hierarchy to 
receive notification of Jeremiah’s intentions and to take part in the 
proceedings.?! The patriarch and the new Catholic king, and possibly 
Ruthenian civil authorities, took the matters of the Ruthenian Church 
into their own hands in a rather precipitous fashion. A major upheaval 
thus took place in the Kyivan metropolitanate without the participation 
of all the Ruthenian bishops. 

The manner of Onysyfor’s deposition was unprecedented. Although 
in the fourteenth century and the first quarter of the fifteenth century 
patriarchs of Constantinople generally rejected the appointees of 
Lithuanian grand dukes to the Kyivan see, they did so in order to 
preserve the unity of the ecclesiastical province under one metropolitan 
resident in Muscovy, not because of the personal unsuitability of the 
respective nominee.” Since the division of the Kyivan metropolitanate 
in the mid-fifteenth century, the patriarchs of Constantinople had had 
virtually no influence in the selection of Kyivan metropolitans, much 
less the power to unseat them. 

Canonically, Jeremiah’s actions were justified and proper. Accord- 
ing to Orthodox theology of matrimony, the first marital bond has a 
unique character. When this bond is broken by death or divorce, a 
subsequent marriage is allowed as a concession to human weakness 
(the issue of third and fourth marriages was hotly debated in 
Byzantium). However, a second marriage constituted an impediment to 
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priestly ordination and even more so to episcopal consecration. The 
revitalization of ecclesiastical discipline in the Ruthenian Church re- 
quired that the metropolitan and hierarchy comply with the canons of 
the Eastern Church. Nevertheless, the deposition of Metropolitan 
Onysyfor was a shocking development that betrayed little pastoral 
prudence or sensitivity to the mentality and mores of the Eastern Chris- 
tians in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 

There is no evidence that before Jeremiah’s arrival in Ukraine and 
Belarus’ Onysyfor’s legitimacy had ever been questioned by Ruthenian 
bishops, clergy,.or laity. If it was generally known that he had been 
married twice, it does not seem to have caused offense in the Ruthenian 
context. The Orthodox in Poland and Lithuania had lived side by side 
with Catholics for two centuries or more. According to Western canon 
law, widowers can remarry repeatedly, and the number of licit mar- 
riages is not a factor in determining a widower’s eligibility for ordina- 
tion. Catholic kings regularly appointed widowers to Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical sees. When doing so for the Ruthenian Church, they 
hardly gave thought to the possibility that being twice-widowed made a 
man ineligible for ordination. Moreover, it seems that the Ruthenian 
hierarchy had unknowingly or perhaps even knowingly ordained 
digamists. In their eyes the Greek emphasis on this issue, although it 
concerned an explicit canonical principle, must have seemed analogous 
to the Greek insistence that the Slavic practice of blessing breads and 
meats in church at Easter be suppressed. In both cases the Greek 
adamancy must have been puzzling and probably caused consternation. - 

In Vilnius, during their encounters with the patriarch after the depo- 
sition of Onysyfor (in late July or early August), the Ruthenian hierar- 
chy did get an opportunity to voice their concerns about the involve- 
ment of Greeks in Ruthenian ecclesiastical affairs. On 11/1 August, 
still in Vilnius, Jeremiah issued a letter to Metropolitan Mykhail order- 
ing him not to allow charlatan hierarchs and clerics from the Greek 
East to celebrate liturgy, issue ecclesiastical directives, or otherwise 
exercise false authority. Presumably, the Ruthenian bishops had com- 
plained to the patriarch of unauthorized Greeks who came to the 
Kyivan Metropolitanate and illegitimately intruded into Ruthenian 
ecclesiastical affairs. The patriarch’s decrees—ordering the hierarchs 
to ignore such intruders and threatening with excommunication those 
who violated the decrees—were oblique guarantees of Ruthenian 
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ecclesiastical sovereignty in the face of opportunistic vagrant clerics 
who profited from their Greek identity by posing as representatives of 
the patriarchate or other Eastern Orthodox institutions, in order to take 
advantage of the locals.”* 


The patriarch and the Ruthenian bishops assembled in Vilnius must 


have departed from the capital of the Grand Duchy immediately after 
Jeremiah issued the letter to Metropolitan Mykhail, because five days 
later they were already in Brest, 190 miles to the south.”4 In Brest a 
synod of Ruthenian bishops was held under Jeremiah’s presidency. 
Besides the new metropolitan, those present included Bishops Meletii 
(Bohuryns‘kyi Khrebtovych; of Volodymyr), Leontii (Pelchytskyi; of 
Pinsk), Dionysii (Zbyruis‘kyi; of Kholm), Kyryll (Terlets’kyi; of 
Luts’k), and Hedeon (Balaban; of Lviv). Missing were Atanasii 
(Terlets‘kyi; of Polatsk) and Arsenii (Brylynskyi; of Peremysh!’).”> On 
the feast of the Transfiguration (16/6 August), during a solemn pontifi- 
cal liturgy, Jeremiah installed as his exarch Bishop Kyryll (Terlets‘kyi), 
investing him with authority to oversee the rest of the bishops, includ- 
ing the ‘metropolitan, and ordering the bishops to “recognize among 
themselves his dignity [to be] greater ‘than our own [sic]. 26 According 
to the document of nomination, the patriarch appointed Kyryll so that 
he would prompt “lazy pastors” (lenivye pastyrie) to work more zeal- 
ously and “grow accustomed to the good ecclesiastical order.” 
Jeremiah in turn urged the Ruthenian hierarchs to cooperate with 
Kyryll to address the needs of the Kyivan Church.’ To show that the 
new exarch was not beneath the new metropolitan, Jeremiah addressed 
to Kyryll a copy of the letter issued to the metropolitan in Vilnius, 
concerning unauthorized itinerant Greek clerics.”® 

By appointing Kyryll exarch and granting him such broad powers, 
the patriarch was apparently seeking to establish a system of checks 
and balances in the Kyivan metropolitanate, while at the same time 
strengthening his own hand in Ruthenian ecclesiastical affairs. If he 
intended to bolster the structure of the Ruthenian Church through the 
reforms he was instituting during his trip through the Commonwealth, 
the creation of a patriarchal exarch in the Ruthenian hierarchy was a 
highly ambiguous step. Less than a month earlier Jeremiah had conse- 
crated a new metropolitan for the province, investing him with the 
authority and primacy traditionally proper to the leaders of the Kyivan 


Church. He then proceeded to give the Bishop of Lutsk supreme au- _ 
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Illustration 12. Portrait of Bishop of Luts’k and Ostrih and Patriarchal Exarch 
Kyryll (Terletskyi) with signature from Pompei Nikolaevich Batiushkov, ed. 
Kholmskaia Rus’. Istoricheskie sud'by russkogo Zabuzh'ia. St. Petersburg, 1887, 
insert between pp. 120-21. The etching is based on a photograph of a portrait that 
was held in the portrait gallery of the Kholm bishop’s residence. 
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thority in Ruthenian ecclesiastical affairs. Even if the patriarch had had 


some questions about Mykhail’s capacity to govern the Kyivan Church — 


during a time of crisis, as is alleged in the polemical treatise 
“Perestoroha,’”? Jeremiah had consecrated him and the king had pro- 
mulgated a decree summoning all Ruthenian Orthodox hierarchs, 
clergy, and laity to obey the new metropolitan. Jeremiah’s appointment 
of Kyryll (Terlets‘kyi) simply introduced further confusion into the 
‘institutional life and hierarchical due process of the Kyivan 
Metropolitanate. Given the general destabilization of the Kyivan 
Church, the unprecedented decision to nominate a Ruthenian bishop as 
patriarchal exarch was a poorly considered innovation.”° 

From Brest Jeremiah went to Zamos¢é, 110 miles to the south, a 
three-day journey. There, he was again hosted by Jan Zamoyski.*! It is 
notable that Jeremiah chose to stay at the estates of Zamoyski and 
remained there for a two-month period, apparently using ZamoSs¢ as a 
base from which he made a number of side trips. A number of factors 
served to keep the patriarch at the estates of the Polish grand hetman 
and chancellor, including Zamoyski’s interest in the Greek legacy and 
in Greek contacts fostered in Padua, the political and military circum- 
stances in the Ottoman Empire, Jeremiah’s willingness to encounter 
Western Christians, and Tatar raids in Podillia extending up to L’viv in 
the summer and early fall.*? Curiously, there is no evidence that during 
either of his trips through Ukraine, Jeremiah ever visited the estates of 
Prince Konstantyn Ostrozkyi, who as the outstanding Ruthenian mag- 
nate had been touting the importance of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople for the Ruthenian ecclesiastical community over the 
previous decade. From the report of Hierotheos of Monemvasia it is 
evident that Zamoyski, “a man of much wisdom and kindness, [who] 
paid great honor to the patriarch,” earned the respect of Jeremiah and 
his suite.*? 

On his journey to Zamoésé Jeremiah had been accompanied by Bish- 
ops Kyryll, Hedeon, and Meletii (Khrybtovych). Presumably, the three 
had traveled with him all the way from Vilnius, where they had gath- 
ered with other Ruthenian bishops, as Jeremiah indicated, after the 
deposition of Onysyfor.** When Kyryll and Meletii had departed, 
Hedeon, who during the trip feigned cordial relations with Kyryll, 
sought to use the opportunity of his absence to malign him and induce 
the patriarch to sustain Hedeon’s various claims against Kyryll. 
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Hedeon’s overly transparent efforts, however, produced the opposite 
effect. On 24/14 August Jeremiah issued a circular decree in which he 
unceremoniously described Hedeon’s insidious perfidy and warned all 
concerned of the falseness of any patriarchal letters detrimental to 
Kyryll.* Although the wording of the document is unclear, it seems 
that Jeremiah was revoking decrees that he had signed or possibly 
nullifying documents that Hedeon had falsified. In any case, Jeremiah 
characterized Bishop Kyryll in glowing terms and reiterated his ap- 
pointment as patriarchal exarch, “as a sign of our patriarchal favor and 
blessing.” Referring to the blessing he had given Kyryll in Brest, the 
patriarch stipulated that exarch was to enjoy “seniority over all 
bishops . . . the senior office in spiritual affairs, through which he is to 
discipline all bishops, and to maintain order and to admonish, and to 
depose the unworthy, as our vicar.”°° The effusive words for Kyryll 
seem to have been a reflection of Jeremiah’s esteem, presenting in a 
different light a hierarch portrayed negatively in the historiography. It 
also may have been an attempt to chasten the Bishop of L’viv. How- 
ever, the stark contrast drawn between Hedeon and Kyryll hardly con- 
tributed to the stability of the Ruthenian hierarchy. 

On 24/14 August, another enigmatic decree was purportedly issued 
by the patriarch. Despite Jeremiah’s vigilance concerning Hedeon’s 
schemes, or possibly before the patriarch caught on to Hedeon’s modus 
operandi, the L’viv bishop succeeded in extracting from Jeremiah, or 


_fabricating, a patriarchal decree anathematizing members of the Lviv 
brotherhood whom the bishop had earlier anathematized.2” It is not, 
clear: whether Hedeon’ S collaborator, ‘the Protopresbyter Hryhorko, in- 


duced the patriarch to sign and seal a Church Slavonic letter condemn- 
ing the Lviv brothers without Jeremiah being aware of the text or 
whether the signature was simply forged.** In any case, soon thereafter 


the patriarch issued a corrective: On 5 September/26 August, in_ 


Krasnystaw, he lifted Hedeon’ S excommunication of the confraternity 
members, indicating that he planned to come to L’viv and to settle the 
conflicting claims personally in loco.*? In fact, Jeremiah did not travel 
to Lviv because of rumors that a contagion (ten noson) was spreading 
there.*° And although he subsequently sided with the confraternity, the 
contradictory decrees issued in his name again only increased the - 
confusion within the Ruthenian religious community. 
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Krasnystaw is only twenty miles north of Zamoéé. It is likely that 
Jeremiah, who confirmed the Krasnystaw confraternity on 30/20 Sep- 
tember, made more than one trip to that town from Zamoé¢, where he 
stayed most of September and October. On 16/6 October, probably 
from Zamosé, the patriarch issued a letter confirming the Rohatyn 
confraternity, newly configured according to the L’viv statutes and 
granted it the right to choose and dismiss its own priest with the 
approval of the bishop of Lviv.” 

Sometime in late October or early November Jeremiah set out south- 
wards for his journey back to Constantinople. As we have seen, he 
bypassed L’viv, and on 10 November/31 October was already in 
Ternopil’, where he presided over an ecclesiastical tribunal adjudicating 
various disputes. Cases continued to be presented to the patriarch as he 
traveled to Moldova, the last one known from the sources being heard 
on 23/13 November in Kam’ianets-Podil’skyi,*’ when he recognized 
the stauropegial status of the St. Onuphrius Monastery in Lviv, remov- 
ing it from the authority of the local bishop and placing it under the 
jurisdiction of the Kyivan metropolitan. In November Jeremiah also 
issued an exhortation to the metropolitan to suppress folk customs such 
as the blessing of breads at Easter and the bringing of baked goods to 
church after Christmas (apparently commemorating Mary’s afterbirth, 
and thereby denying the Virgin Birth of Christ). Jeremiah also con- 
demned the keeping of Friday as the Sabbath Holy Day (as opposed to 
Sunday, the commemoration of the Resurrection). Those violating the 
Christian traditions upheld by the patriarch’s decree were anathema- 
tized and condemned to eternal perdition.** In November Jeremiah 
issued an appeal to the Orthodox laity to support the efforts of the Lviv 

: confraternity to build its church and pay off the debt on Fedorov’s 
printing press and offered an expanded explanation of his guidelines 
for the L’viv confraternity, which he had chosen not to visit because of 
disease there.*° He reiterated some of the points of the statutes and 
granted the confraternity a monopoly on the education of Ruthenians, 
forbidding the establishment of another school in L’viv.*” 

Jeremiah also addressed the need for individual spiritual guidance 
through the sacrament of confession, charging the bishops to designate 
specific priests, of impeccable character, to act as confessors. Priests 
not given this jurisdiction from their bishop were not to hear confes- 
sions, under pain of deposition. The patriarch pronounced an anathema 
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on any bishop who appointed such confessors not on the basis of 
spiritual merit but on the basis of gifts received. He exhorted priests to 
prepare their faithful for Communion by encouraging them to attend 
services for three days before making their confession. The patriarch 
stressed the importance of doing penance, “not according to one’s own 
desires but according to the rules of the Apostles and Holy Fathers.’ 
At the end of his stay in Ukraine, Jeremiah returned to the issue of 
digamist clergy, issuing a strongly-worded condemnation of this 
abuse.*” According to Hierotheos of Monemvasia, Jeremiah traveled 
from Zamos¢ to Kam/’ianets’, whence he left the Commonwealth es- 
corted by a force of two hundred men provided by Zamoyski.*° 


In the Wake of Jeremiah’s Visit 


All these measures instituted by Jeremiah were intended to address 
concrete problems. By deposing the metropolitan, charging the hierar- 
chy to work together, confirming numerous confraternities, and ad- 


_Monishing the Ruthenian clergy to be more diligent in fulfilling their 


pastoral responsibilities Jeremiah was promoting reform. However, 
these reforms were so contradictory and were instituted so impulsively 7 


“and unsystematically, that they served to upset traditional ecclesiastical _ 


order.*' The patriarch’s appointment of Kyryll as exarch undermined 
the status of the newly ordained metropolitan. His deposition of 
Onysyfor and sharp rebukes of Hedeon, although they addressed real 
problems, served to create an atmosphere of uncertainty, apprehension, 
and divisiveness among the Ruthenian bishops. The strong endorse- 
ment of the liberties of the confraternities compromised the canonical 
prerogatives of the local hierarchs. 

Given Jeremiah’s domestic trials during the decade preceding his 
second journey through the Commonwealth and his ordeal in Muscovy, 
the patriarch found himself in novel circumstances in the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth. He had left the Ottoman Empire at a time 
when the Greek Orthodox Church was in crisis, exasperated by a new 
aggressiveness towards the patriarchate demonstrated by the Ottoman 
authorities. Jeremiah’s dignity and patriarchal authority was being in- 
stitutionally assailed by the Turks and questioned by the fractious 
Orthodox in Constantinople. Having traveled to Muscovy in search of 
material support, the patriarch was detained in house arrest for six 
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months and forced against his inclination to raise the metropolitan of 
Moscow to patriarchal dignity. Even after he had succumbed to Musco- 
vite pressure, Jeremiah, despite repeated requests, was not allowed to 
depart from Muscovy for another five months. Although the Musco- 
vites endowed him with money and gifts, the dignity of the ecumenical 
patriarchate, recognized formally by the Muscovites, had in fact been 
injured by the manner in which he had been thoroughly manipulated. 

From Muscovy Jeremiah traveled to the Commonwealth where the 
civil authorities not only gave him freedom of movement but also 
recognized his authority in all matters concerning the Kyivan 
metropolitanate. As mentioned earlier, upon the patriarch’s arrival in 
Vilnius, Zygmunt III solemnly granted him the power to conduct re- 
forms in the Ruthenian Church; he was treated with great respect—and 
maintained in comfort—by the leading Polish magnate, Jan Zamoyski. 
That Jeremiah received better treatment from the civil authorities in 
Poland and Lithuania than he did in Muscovy is reflected in the recol- 
lections of one of the members of his suite. In his account of the 
patriarch’s journey, Metropolitan Hierotheos of Monemvasia, while 
mentioning the Muscovites threat to throw him “into the river,” 
Jeremiah’s “cruel” keepers in Moscow, and the “cunning” Boris 
Godunov, writes of the “illustrious Lord Jan Zamoyski,” “a man of 
much wisdom and kindness.”>? Among members of the Polish Catholic 
elite and the Ruthenian Orthodox subject to him, Jeremiah had the 
opportunity to reassert patriarchal power and reclaim patriarchal dig- 
nity. In the Commonwealth, supported by a royal edict, he could and 
did exert his authority. 

Jeremiah’s reforms did contribute to the growth of a reform con- 
sciousness among the Ruthenian bishops. The deposition of Metropoli- 
tan Onysyfor put the Ruthenian hierarchs on notice that canonical 
abuses were to be subject to real sanctions and that the patriarchate 
could hold them accountable for the manner in which they fulfilled 
their responsibilities. The bishops had hitherto shown only a vague 
awareness of the need for reform and contributed little to Ruthenian lay 
initiatives to consolidate the Orthodox community in the Common- 
wealth. Jeremiah aroused the hierarchy and at the same time confirmed 
the incipient lay movement for reform represented by the confraterni- 
ties. Throughout the 1580s it had been the laity that fostered ties with 
the patriarchate. Jeremiah’s presence in the Ruthenian lands and his 








Illustration 13. Charter of Patriarch Joachim of Antioch confirming 
the right to establish a confraternity at the Church of the Dormition, L’viv (1 
January 1586). Reproduced with the kind permission of the Central State Historical 
Archive of the city of L'viv, Ukraine. 
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Illustration 14. Charter of Patriarch Jeremiah II of Constantinople 
confirming the right of the Dormition Confraternity to a press and school (2 
December 1587). Reproduced with the kind permission of the Central State His- 
torical Archive of the city of L'viv, Ukraine. 


Mlustration 13. Signatures and seals under the Polish version of the Articles of 
Union. From the Archivum Secretum Apostolicum Vaticanum. Photo courtesy of 
the Order of Saint Basil the Great, Rome. , 








Illustration 16. Charter of the Union of Brest, with signatures and seals. Repro- 
duced with the kind permission of the Central State Historical Archive of the city 


of L'viv, Ukraine. 
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defense of lay initiatives made the patriarchate increasingly a point of 
reference for Ruthenian laity. His approach to the hierarchy, however, 
evinced little tact, and although the bishops initially acquiesced to the 
patriarchal ordinances, in the end, his treatment of them sowed seeds of 
resentment. 

There can be little doubt that Jeremiah also solicited financial assis- 
tance during his stay in the Commonwealth, although the sources do 
not speak of specific grants or explicit requests.*? After the patriarch’s 
departure, however, Metropolitan Mykhail was confronted by a de- 
mand to cover the costs of the patriarch’s stay.°4 The claim for restitu- 
tion was conveyed by Metropolitan Dionysios of Ttirnovo, earlier an 
associate of the Ostrih circle, who in 1591 had been sent by the Eastern 
patriarchs to Muscovy to convey news of the recognition of the patri- 
archate of Moscow by the Constantinopolitan synod.*> The metropoli- 
tan found the request for payment to be unacceptable. He considered 
that it was Dionysios’ invention, charging that Dionysios had had a 
patriarchal stamp made for himself in Vilnius. Mykhail intended to 
write to Patriarch Jeremiah to verify Dionysios’ claims,°° but there is 
no indication that he actually did nor is there record of any response. 
Mykhail suspected Dionysios of acting on his own accord, both in 
Vilnius and later in L’viv, where the Greek hierarch supported the 
claims and charges of Bishop Hedeon against the L’viv confraternity 
and against Metropolitan Mykhail, who had defended the lay organiza- 
tion. Yet at the same time the Kyivan metropolitan worried that if the 
metropolitan of Tirmovo was acting on behalf of the patriarchate, it was 
a sign that the patriarchate was not just poor, but also unreliable.** 

Dionysios very well may have overstepped his prerogatives both in 
the financial demand placed on Metropolitan Mykhail and in his sup- 
port of Bishop of Lviv Hedeon, and he may may have misrepresented 
the position of the patriarch of Constantinople. Nevertheless, there is 
no doubt that he had been sent by Patriarch Jeremiah. Metropolitan 
Mykhail went to great lengths to be present in Vilnius for the arrival of 
Dionysios, and he treated the patriarchal envoy with utmost respect. 
The fact that a representative of the patriarchate was making what in 
the eyes of the Ruthenian hierarch was an unreasonable demand raised 
broader questions of the patriarchate’s integrity and authentic concern 
for a proper relationship with the Kyivan metropolitanate. = 


Illustration 17. The Church of St. Nicholas in Brest (first mentioned in the 
sources in 1412), in which the Union synod was held and Union of Brest was 
declared. Detail of the illustration in an eighteenth-century Uniate manuscript 
register of visitations written in Polish and Latin, entitled Liber visitationum 
Ecclesiae Cathedralis et Ecclesiarum Brestensium. It was reproduced in Pompei 
Nikolaevich Batiushkov, ed. Belorussiia i Litva. Istoricheskie sud'’by Severo- 
zapadnogo kraia, St. Petersburg, 1890, p. 141. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Kyivan Hierarchy, the Brest Synods, and 
Union with Rome 


Throughout the 1580s, Ruthenian leaders such as Konstantyn 
Ostrozkyi considered different approaches to the problems confronting 
the Ruthenian religious community. The possibility of union with 
Rome, prominent in his discussions with representatives of the papacy 
in the early and mid-1580s, was embraced in the early 1590s by mem- 
bers of the Ruthenian hierarchy who awoke to the internal theological, 
intellectual, cultural and ideological muteness, as well as the adminis- 
trative and political impotence of the Ruthenian Church. The dynamic 
and aggressive threats posed by the Protestant Reformation, in its 
various radical permutations, as well as a revitalized Counter-Reforma- 
tional Polish Catholicism, became for the hierarchy pressing concerns. 
Receiving little, and in some cases misguided, assistance from Con- 
stantinople in bolstering the assailed Ruthenian Orthodox ecclesial 
identity and ethos, the Ruthenian bishops began to take tentative steps 
towards union with the Roman Church. 

The bishops’ initiative reflected broader trends in the Christian 
world. In response to the disintegration and differentiation proliferating 
in Christendom for most of the sixteenth century the notion of “union” 
was becoming a new ideal in contemporary Europe. For many Euro- 
pean leaders it was clear that the ardent theological polemics, mutual 
moral recrimination, and not infrequent violent confessional confronta- 
tions were obviously at odds with central Christian tenets. Desperate, 
weak, and disoriented, and, ultimately, mindful of the biblical impera- 
tive of unity, the Ruthenian hierarchs began to pursue integration with 
one of the adversaries. The wavering path of the bishops towards union 
in the 1590s—beginning with the synod of 1590 and culminating in the 
ratification of the Union in Brest in 1596—which included negotiations 
between Ruthenian bishops and magnates, the Polish episcopate and 
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clergy, Polish civil authorities, and representatives of the papacy in the 
Commonwealth and in Rome, has been narrated in minute detail in 
both scholarly and popular literature.’ Attention to its main moments 
will disclose the nature of the hierarchy’s perception of its Mother 
Church as it considered and ultimately concluded a union with Rome. 


Synods and Episcopal Initiatives 


Jeremiah’s stay in the Metropolitanate of Kyiv seems to have variously 
catalyzed the bishops’ union initiative. Soon after he left, Bishop 
Hedeon (Balaban), who had been sternly castigated by the patriarch, 
intimated to Jan Dymitr Solikowski, the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Lviv, that he was ready to recognize papal supremacy in order to be 
“freed from the Patriarchs of Constantinople.”? Solikowski suggested 
that Hedeon work together with Bishop Kyryll (Terletskyi) of Luts‘. 
Hedeon’s motives are the easiest to decipher. He was a strong personal- 
ity, who among the bishops had been in the forefront of reforming 
activity by fostering the educational and publishing ventures of the 
Lviv brotherhood. After the union he would continue his efforts, not 
sparing financial resources, by establishing a press and translating team 
at Striatyn. Yet his relationship with the confraternity was a stormy 
one. The obstinately independent lay brothers would not bow before 
Hedeon’s heavy-handedness. This led to disputes that transcended the 
local context. The bishop could not accept the fact that the patriarch 
solemnly sanctioned the insubordination of plebeian Lviv “cobblers 
and tailors,” and the issue of the relationship of the hierarchy vis-a-vis 
the laity became a central topic of deliberations in synodal gatherings 
and, ultimately, in the declarations the bishops drafted regarding union 
with Rome. Hedeon’s conflicts with the confraternity of L’viv led him 
to appreciate the comparative hegemony of hierarchs in the Catholic 
ecclesiastical polity and to initiate union discussions. 

The synods of Ruthenian bishops convoked annually in the early 
1590s served as a forum for discussing a possible union. The first of 
these synods was held in Brest in June 1590, some six months after 
Jeremiah’s departure. Besides agreeing on a series of resolutions re- 
garding ecclesiastical discipline, the assembled bishops decided to 
gather annually in Brest for synodal meetings on the Feast of the 
Nativity of St. John the Forerunner (the Baptist), on 24 June (0.S.)3 











Hlustration 18. Portrait of Roman Catholic Archbishop of L’viv Jan Dymitr 
Solikowski (Archdiocesan Collection, Lubaczéw, Poland). 
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Roused by the activity of the laity and the reforms of Patriarch 
Jeremiah, the hierarchs assessed the sorry state of Ruthenian Church 
life, the outside threats to the “Holy Eastern Church,” and especially 
the chaos reigning in ecclesiastical administration. The bishops moved 
to co-opt the confraternity agenda, one reflecting currents prevailing in 
the Protestant Reformation and the Catholic Reform. The synodal 
document reveals their growing awareness of the need not only to bring 
order to church structures and discipline but also “‘to reflect on ecclesial 
matters, [to think about] schools, learning, hospices, and other good 
matters,” in order that all bishops and all civil “estates work to estab- 
lish, strengthen and confirm [such institutions]. 


The resolution to convene in synod was a determined departure from — 


the inertia that enveloped the hierarchy for most of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The recovery of polity and an administrative approach was a 
prerequisite for a reform of the Kyivan Church according to traditional 
ecclesiological principles. In Eastern Church history a deviation from 
or impairment of synodal practice was often a cause or symptom of 
decline in other spheres of ecclesial life. At Brest, the bishops’ inten- 
tions to renew collegial administration were resolute: they agreed to 
impose a substantial fine on any of their own that would fail to attend a 
synod. The fine was to be paid into a synodal coffer—with “no ex- 
cuses” accepted for an absence.° The document elaborates on this point 
of discipline: 


If any one of us were to try to excuse himself by [claiming] illness 
and did not come because of illness, then having arrived the follow- 
ing year, before assuming his place [at the synodal gathering], he 
must first swear that he truly was ill. And if the following year any 
one of us does not come and refuses to take an oath, such a [bishop] 
shall be deposed without mercy, except in the case that he were to 
provide a manifest reason for his absence. No other excuses or justifi- 
cations will pass for any one of us.° 


The very creation of a joint treasury indicates that the synod planned to 
sustain its pious plans with concrete financial allocations. Subsequent 
developments show that the bishops took to heart the decision to revive 
collegial ecclesiastical stewardship. Over the following years a series 
of solemnly convened synods was held, and the participation of the 
hierarchs, with few exceptions, was regular. 
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The resolutions of the first of the Brest councils reveal the reforming 
priorities of the hierarchy. The bishops were to ensure the participation 
of all archimandrites, hegumens, and protopresbyters—that is, the lead- 
ing diocesan and monastic clergy. Laity are mentioned only in connec- 
tion with a prohibition of the lay administration of monasteries. Aware 
of the belatedness of their response to the crisis in Ruthenian Ortho- 
doxy, and hoping to avoid further conflicts between hierarchs and laity, 
the bishops mapped out a hierarchical approach to ecclesiastical re- 
newal. With this in mind, it was essential first to bring an end to the 
mutual undermining that was occurring among them through jurisdic- 
tional interference in each others’ dioceses.’ 

The first episcopal assembly after Jeremiah’s visit is associated with 
the initial declaration of preparedness for union drafted by Ruthenian 
bishops. After the synod Hedeon and Kyryll, along with Bishops 
Leontii (Pel’chyts‘kyi) of Pinsk and Dionysii (Zbyruiskyi) of Kholm 
signed a statement indicating their readiness to recognize the su- 
premacy of the pope. In return the hierarchs expected from the pope 
that he would safeguard the integrity of the entire Ruthenian “ecclesias- 
tical order, maintained from long ago by [our] Holy Eastern Church.” 
The bishops appealed to the king that he “guarantee and confirm” 
episcopal privileges, which the bishops planned to detail in a series of 
articles.’ The declaration is dated 24 June (O.S.), four days after the 
synodal resolutions. The four hierarchs apparently prepared the state- 
ment without the participation of the entire synod. The document was 
not signed by the metropolitan, Mykhail (Rahoza), and the bishop of 
Volodymyr and Brest, Meletii (Khrebtovych; who died later that 
year).? The bishops’ letter of intent was dispatched to King Zygmunt 
II, whose encouraging response, however, was issued only twenty-one 
months later, on 18 March 1592.'° Although Zygmunt would become a 
stalwart supporter of the union, it is clear that he can hardly be consid- 
ered among its initiators. In general, it should be stated that union of the 
Ruthenians was apparently of no vital concern to the majority of the 
Polish civil and ecclesiastical elite, who much preferred outright 
Latinization of the Orthodox of the Commonwealth.!' The prospects of 
a union were hardly clear to the bishops themselves. At the next synod, 
which was held with some delay (not in the summer, but in the fall of 
1591) there were non-written statements concerning rapprochement 
with Rome. 
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The resolutions of the synod of 1591 indicate that the hierarchy’s 
impetus for reform was taking on a programmatic quality. Moving 
beyond the general pronouncement of 1590, which emphasized disci- 
pline and was limited to a general expression of desiderata (with the 
exception of the provision for future convocations), the synod of 1591 
elaborated a document introducing a series of concrete reforms. Be- 
sides the due process and order, the bishops discussed ecclesiastical 
administration, liturgical practice, popular religious customs, as well as 
publishing, education, and the financing of publications and schools. 
Besides the bishops and representatives of the clergy, representatives 
of the nobility were in attendance, most notably Adam Potii, the 
castellan of Brest. The first item in the resolutions concerned royal and, 
generally, lay influence on the selection of bishops. The hierarchs 
themselves decided that they would propose four candidates for a 
vacated see, from which the king would nominate one. This measure 
meant to impede the imposition of unworthy candidates on the 
Ruthenian Church by the king or lay nobility. 

The synod subordinated the Lviv and Vilnius confraternities to 
episcopal authority, while granting the brotherhoods a monopoly on 
ecclesiastical publishing. It created a special commission that was to 
censor texts being prepared for publication. The members of this com- 
mission were Bishop Kyryll, Nykyfor (Tur; econome of the Kyivan 
Caves Monastery), and Nestor (the protopresbyter of Hrodna)—tepre- 
sentatives of the hierarchy and monastic and married clergy. Kyryll 


was named treasurer of the project. The L’viv and Vilnius schools were . 


singled out as being worthy of particular attention and probably were 
destined to receive concerted financial support. At the same time the 
assembly encouraged individual bishops to establish analogous institu- 
tions in their own dioceses. '? 

The hierarchs of the Kyivan metropolitanate had rather helplessly 
observed the state of affairs in its Church through the 1580s. Nonethe- 
less, the agenda of the synod of 1591 shows that over a period of a few 
years they had recognized the problems at hand and had begun to 
address them. Some twenty-one separate points can be identified in the 
resolutions of the bishops." It is significant that the hierarchs not only 
outlined a list of what needed to be done but also began to develop a 
strategy and allocate resources: they distributed responsibility, created 
a commission, and discussed the financing of proposed projects. The 
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reforms of the 1591 synod are in continuity with the work of the 
previous convocation. The bishops sought first and foremost to confirm 
and consolidate episcopal administration in the Church. They aimed to 
safeguard the prerogatives of the hierarchy from undue influence on the 
part of the king, civil authorities, nobles and magnates, and organized 
lay burghers. While dismissing the patriarchal privileges granted to the 
brotherhoods, the hierarchs did not negate the importance and fruitful- 
ness of their activity. Rather, having realized the potential significance 
of the brotherhoods, the synod co-opted them into its own program of 
reform and searched for resources to develop their work—but under 
hierarchical supervision. Having met in October, not in June as origi- 
nally planned, and having elaborated such a broad agenda, the bishops 
decided to convene again not in 1592 but a year later. 

The next Brest synod of the Kyivan metropolitanate was planned for 
June 1593. However, Zygmunt II departed on a journey to Sweden and 
no major assemblies could be held in the Commonwealth in the ab- 
sence of the king; therefore the convocation was postponed. In the 
meantime, on 21 March 1593, having received tonsure and taken the 
monastic name Ipatii, the Castellan of Brest, Adam Potii (1541-1613), 
was consecrated to the see of Volodymyr and Brest, vacated by the 
death of bishop Meletii (Khrebtovych). The new hierarch was a well- 
educated representative of the Ruthenian elite with diverse experience 
in public service (at the royal court), military campaigns (against Mus- 
covy in 1578-1579) and religious life. In fact, Potii had spent his 


. adolescence at the estates of the leading Protestant magnate in 


Lithuania, Mikotaj Radziwill “the Black,” under whose influence he 
had become a Calvinist at the high point of the Reformational tide in 
the Grand Duchy. Possibly under the sway of his wife, he had returned 
to the Church of the “Greek laws” approximately in 1574. Besought by 
Prince Ostrozkyi, the widowed Potii forsook a planned second mar- 
riage and resigned his castellanship and senatorial seat to accept a royal 
nomination for the episcopacy. This nomination which, paradoxically, 
circumvented the procedures established by the 1591 synod, was des- 
tined to promote the process of reform in the metropolitanate of Kyiv.'* 
Potii (now Ipatii in religion) quickly assumed a preeminent position in 
the eee hierarchy, giving new impetus to the movement for 
union. 





Illustration 19. Portrait and signature of Bishop of Volodymyr and Brest Ipatii 
(Potii) from Pompei Nikolaevich Batiushkov, ed. Kholmskaia Rus’. Istoricheskie 
sud'by russkogo Zabuzh'ia. St. Petersburg, 1887, p. 115. The seal in this compos- 
ite photograph does not appear in Batiushkov; it is the metropolitan’s seal from 
after 1600 (when Ipatii became metropolitan of Kyiv). 
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Ostroz'kyi and Ipatii 


The developing disposition in favor of reform was heightening expec- 
tations for major progress or a breakthrough for the besieged Ruthenian 
Orthodox community. At the same time the tenor of the inter-confes- 
sional discord was not abating. The second edition of Piotr Skarga’s 
fiery and inflammatory summons to Ruthenians to repent and convert, 
On the Unity of the Church, appeared in 1590. The consciousness of 
change and the need for renewal induced leading members of 
Ruthenian society to consider various options. Knowing well Ipatii’s 
endowments, authentic motivation, passion, broad experience, and in- 
terest in promoting reconciliation with the “lords of the Latin Church,” 
Prince Ostrozkyi had high hopes for the new bishop with whom he 
shared sentiments about the need for renewal in Ruthenian church life, 
reminiscent of those deeply held religious concerns that had been 
expressed by the first printers: 


Next to achieving salvation, every human being should endeavor to 
enhance and cherish God’s glory ... Out of my Christian duty I have 
long held a desire, until now unextinguished—nay, rather bursting 
now to flame—to meditate, ponder, and contemplate amidst the de- 
cline, devastation, and abandonment of our Mother, the Holy Univer- 
sal Apostolic Eastern Church, how to seek and find a way, a prin- 
ciple, and an approach by which the Church of Christ, the most 
excellent of all Churches, might return to its initial station, direction, 
and order, and to remain there.'° 


Ostrozkyi hoped that Ipatii and the other bishops would not shirk 
responsibility and would lead the Ruthenian community out of its 
crisis: 


It is evident to all of Your Graces that the people of our religion have 
become demoralized... that not only do they fail to observe their 
Christian duty and to defend the Church of God and their ancient 
faith, but many of them deride and desert it and take refuge in the 
various sects. If Your Graces fail to prevent this and to show concern 
for it, Your Graces yourselves know well who will have to account 
and answer for it, for it is said, “I will require their blood of your 
hand.” [2 Samuel 4:11] You, after all, are the leaders, teachers, and 
shepherds of the flock of Christ. Laziness, sluggishness, and deser- 
tion have multiplied among the people for no other reason than that 
teachers and preachers of the Word of God have ceased to teach and 
preach. What resulted was the dissolution and diminution of the glory 
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of God and His Church, hunger for the Word of God, and, finally, 
desertion from the Faith and the Law. 


The renewal of synodal activity created a new sense of purpose in 
the Kyivan metropolitanate that extended beyond the clerical sphere. 
Ostrozkyi’s lamenting missive ends hopefully, encouraging the bish- 
ops to rejoin their efforts: 

Everything has turned upside down and collapsed; there is oppres- 
sion, grief, and misfortune all around us, and if we continue to be 
indifferent, God knows what end awaits us! I, for my part, implore 
you a second and a third time: for God’s sake, while you are there [in 
Brest], try, Your Graces, out of your sense of pastoral duty and even 
more out of fear of God’s retribution to accomplish something good, 
to bring about stability, and to make a good start. 


Returning to notions he had broached a decade earlier, the prince 
also shared with Bishop Ipatii his own general reflections on and 
designs for union between the Eastern and the Western Church. 
Ostrozkyi’s concept of union presumed that the Metropolitanate of 
Kyiv was a Church sui iuris, a local Church with its own discrete 
territory as well as liturgical and canonical tradition. It could and 
should reestablish communion with the Church of Rome with which 
the Kyivan Church had no outstanding dogmatic difficulties. The 
prince stressed the centrality of safeguarding the integrity of the 
Ruthenian ecclesiastical tradition, of ensuring the equal social status of 
the Ruthenian hierarchy and clergy, and of securing the allegiance of 
members of a Church reconciled with Rome to their Eastern Church. 
Ostroz’kyi urged Ipatii and the rest of the hierarchs of the 
Metropolitanate of Kyiv to take the initiative regarding church union 
without delay. According to the prince’s plan for union, the 
metropolitanate was to come to agreement with the Eastern patriarchs 
and with the Muscovite and Moldovan Churches regarding a joint 
accord with the Church of Rome." 

One of Ostroz’kyi’s proposals alarmed Ipatii and, undoubtedly, other 
hierarchs. The prince insisted on a reform of certain aspects of 
Ruthenian church life including “the Sacraments and other human 
inventions.”!8 Although he bemoaned the proliferation of Protestant 
“sects” it is clear that he was significantly influenced by Reformational 
rhetoric. The denial of the divine origin and content of the sacraments 
as administered by both the Orthodox and Catholic Churches was a 
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leitmotiv of radical Protestant currents that found refuge and flourished 
in the Commonwealth. In light of the fact that Ostrozkyi was insisting 
on faithfulness to Sacred Tradition, his proposal indicates that he either 
did not understand what he was saying or that he was in fact inconsis- 
tent and was willing to alter the most sacred and central expressions of 
Orthodoxy. In the eyes of the bishops such inclinations made the 
magnate a questionable spokesman for Ruthenian ecclesiastical con- 
cerns. Furthermore, for those like Ipatii who had a sanguine apprecia- 
tion of Muscovite attitudes towards the Christian West, in general, and 
towards the papacy, in particular, who were mindful of the fate of 
Metropolitan Isidore and of the limited success of the Florentine 
Union, and who were aware of the narrowly circumscribed possibilities 
for Greek patriarchates to enter into discussions with the Latin Church, 
the prince’s plan for universal union was hardly a realistic one. 


Further Plans for Union 


Representatives of the Kyivan hierarchy had in any case already begun 
mapping out a different course. From the middle of 1593 and for the 
next two years the Ruthenian bishops, individually and jointly, elabo- 
rated plans for union and presented them before hierarchs of the Roman 
Church and representatives of the civil authorities in the Common- 
wealth. Not all of the initiatives were sanctioned by all of the bishops. 
For example, it seems that Ipatii was not aware of some of the steps 
regarding union taken in 1594 by Kyryll.'° In the end, however, these 
initiatives came to coincide and were articulated in a series of declara- 
tions which took on an evermore comprehensive form. 

On 27 March 1594 at Sokal’, during a gathering of Ruthenian bish- 
ops, Kyryll, Hedeon, Dionysii, and Mykhail (Kopystenskyi) signed a 
pro-union declaration to which subsequently all but one of the 
Ruthenian bishops subscribed.?? A few months later another declara- 
tion, dated 2/12 December, was prepared in Torchyn (near Luts‘k) by 
Ipatii and Kyryll in consultation with Bishop Bernard Maciejowski, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Luts’k, who would continue to facilitate 
communication between the Ruthenian bishops and Catholic ecclesias- 
tical and civil authorities. The Torchyn document, drafted over a three- 
day period, recognizes the threats facing the Ruthenian Church “espe- 
cially in these our unhappy times in which many and varied heresies 
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lurk among men, on account of which many fall away from the true and 
Orthodox Christian faith, abandon our flock, and separate themselves 
from the Church of God and from His true worship in the Trinity, 
which occurs for no other reason than our disagreement with the Ro- 
man Lords [i.e., bishops].”*! The rise of the Protestant threat in the 
Ruthenian context is attributed to “our discord with the Lord Romans” 
and to the discontinuity in obedience to salvation. The bishops call for a 
renewed recognition of the primacy of “His Holiness the Pope of 
Rome” which characterized the position “of our ancestors.” This past 
ideal is contrasted to the present baneful multiplication of “superiors” 
(i.e., patriarchs) who cause countless “disagreements and schisms.” 
While expressing their “sincere and ready will [to enter] into union and 
concord with the Roman Church,” the bishops note that any hope for 
patriarchal initiatives to this end “grows smaller day by day,” because 
the patriarchs are “oppressed by pagan [i.e., Turkish] servitude” and 
“can do nothing even if they desired” to promote church union. 

A memorandum drafted at about the same time, in December 1594 
in Navahrudak, served as working guidelines for the representatives of 
the Kyivan synod who were to discuss union with Zygmunt IL. Signed 
by Ipatii, Kyryll, Mykhail (Kopystens‘kyi), Hedeon, and Dionysii, the 
document spells out the bishops grievances against the Eastern patri- 
archs and articulates their desire to enter into communion with the 
Roman Church. It is worth quoting the hierarchs’ own words at length: 

First, whereas we bishops see in our superiors, Their Graces the 
Patriarchs, great disorder and indifference concerning the Church of 
God and sacred order as well as their own bondage, and whereas 
eight patriarchs have been created out of four (of whom earlier there 
had never been that many, only four), and whereas we see how they 
conduct their lives in their sees, how they buy each other’s positions 
through bribes, and how they have squandered [the resources of | the 
catholic [sobornye] sees of the Church of God; and when they come 
to our parts they conduct no disputations with the Heterodox [ey 
Protestants], nor do they want to give them answers from the Divine 
Scriptures, even if someone asks for such answers. They are con- - 
cerned only with securing from us [things for] their own benefit, 
rather than with [our] salvation. And having procured treasures from 
whomever they can, they buy each other’s offices there in the pagan 
land, and only in these [activities] do they pass their lives (not to 
mention their other failings). For this reason, not wanting to remain 


further in such disorder and under such pastoral care, having agreed 
unanimously, given certain conditions—if His Royal Majesty as our 
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Christian Sovereign and Anointed by God, will deign to desire to 
spread the glorification of God under one pastorship and to admit and 
preserve such liberties as enjoyed by Their Graces the Lords, the 
Roman Clergy, for us, together with our bishoprics, churches, monas- 
teries, and all of the clergy—we desire, with God’s help, to embark 
on the unification of faith and to recognize as our pastor that one 
Preeminent Pastor, the Most Holy Pope of Rome, to whom that 
[position] was entrusted by our Savior Himself. We only ask that His 
Royal Majesty, Sovereign deign to assure us together with our bish- 
oprics with a privilege of His Royal Majesty and to confirm and 
fortify the articles described below for eternity.” 


The Ruthenian bishops proceeded to stipulate a series of conditions 
on which union could be concluded. They requested that the king 
guarantee the integrity of Ruthenian churches and bishoprics, liturgical 
life and traditions, including the Julian calendar, so “that they endure as 
they are now with their ceremonies till the end of the world.” Accord- 
ing to the memorandum, Ruthenian bishoprics, churches, monasteries, 
holdings, benefices, and clergy should be subject to the authority and 
jurisdiction of the Ruthenian bishops, according to ancient tradition. In 
this regard the hierarchs claimed the right to grant ecclesiastical offices 
and benefices. To achieve social parity with Roman Catholic hierarchs 
the Ruthenian bishops requested that they be granted seats in the Sen- 
ate. 

Since the hierarchs expressed great concern about the reaction of 
Greek ecclesiastical authorities, they requested freedom for them- 
selves, their clergy, and for their successors from all legal or canonical 
repercussions stemming from any possible condemnation coming from 
the patriarch of Constantinople. In the Navahrudak document the 
Ruthenian bishops’ resentment of itinerant Greek clerics is expressed 
more forcefully and categorically than in any of the previous or subse- 
quent union declarations: 


Concerning Greek monks who have gotten used to travel here, whom 
we can safely call “spies” (for as soon as they extract and purloin not 
only money but also books, icons, [and] anything that pleases them, 
they ship [their acquisitions] to the Turkish land, two or three times 
each year, and they turn them over to the hands of the pagan Turk, 
through which he becomes more powerful against the Christians), 
that they not have any more authority over us here in the realm of His 
Royal Majesty and not cause us any difficulties now and ever in the 
future.73 
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Besides hoping to prevent future interference of Greek ecclesiastical 
authorities in affairs of the Kyivan Metropolitanate, the bishops as- 
sembled in Navahrudak sought annulment of privileges granted by 
Eastern patriarchs in the past to the confraternities. Evidently, Bishop 
Hedeon was not alone in taking offense at the patriarchal decrees 
granting laity the right to monitor the morals of the episcopate.** The 
recent patriarchal involvement in Ruthenian ecclesiastic life prompted 
the bishops’ demands concerning the selection of new hierarchs. The 
prelates expressed their wish that episcopal replacements be ordained 
according to the ancient traditions, by the metropolitan of Kyiv, pre- 
sumably not by the patriarch. The hierarchs requested that in the future 
the metropolitan and bishops be ordained with the blessing of the pope 
but without the payment of any fees. 

Since the Ruthenian hierarchy had a second-class status in the Com- 
monwealth in comparison to the Catholic episcopate and since tradi- 
tional prerogatives of the hierarchs regarding the internal life of the 
Ruthenian ecclesiastical community had been restricted in recent years 
by Eastern patriarchs, the Ruthenian bishops were most concerned 
about preserving and expanding their rights and privileges. Personal 
motives may have led them to seek assurance of their episcopal dignity 
on par with that of their Roman Catholic counterparts in the Common- 
wealth. Even so, for the Ruthenian Church as an institution the social 
and political status of its leadership was a crucial matter. The Kyivan 
hierarchs sought from the king all the liberties enjoyed by Latin arch- 
bishops, bishops, prelates, and clergy in Crown Poland and the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. Finally, they requested that the king secure for 
them papal guarantees of all of the above points. 

It is interesting to note that despite devoting so much attention to the 
dangers posed to Ruthenian church life by Eastern patriarchs, the memo- 
randum nowhere mentions the newly established patriarchate of Mos- 
cow. The inference that many modern historians have made that fear of 
ecclesiastical encroachment by the new patriarchate was a prime factor 
that induced the hierarchy to pursue union with Rome is completely 
unsubstantiated by the sources. In none of the previous nor subsequent 
documents drafted by the bishops in preparing the union is the issue of 
the Moscow patriarchate raised. Since the bishops were immersed in the 
religious and cultural storms raging in the Commonwealth, Muscovy 
was the least of their concerns. The patriarchate of Moscow was not an 
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evident threat. Neither was it a prospective source of concrete assistance 
for the bishops in responding to the crisis of the Ruthenian Church. In 
fact, it is remarkable how little interaction there was between the Kyivan 
‘metropolitanate and Muscovy at the time. The few contacts of 
Konstantyn Ostrozkyi or the L’viv brotherhoods with Moscow are 
exceptions that prove the general rule that for Ruthenian society at the 
end of the sixteenth century Muscovy, itself on the verge of the period of 
great political and social instability, was a backwater that was beyond 
the immediate horizons of Ruthenian church leaders and their pressing 
problems. The specter of a looming Muscovite menace is an anachronis- 
tic transposition from the seventeenth century, especially its second half, 
when Muscovy came to play a decisive role in Ukrainian political and 
ecclesiastical life. The low level of interest was mutual. There is no 
evidence that the Muscovite authorities or the patriarchate of Moscow 
had any designs for the Kyivan metropolitanate. Furthermore, the reac- 
tion of Muscovy and its Church to late-sixteenth century Ruthenian 
unionistic developments was far from immediate. A local polemic 
against the Ruthenian union developed only in the wake of the Polish- 
Catholic incursion into Muscovy during the Times of Troubles. The first 
explicit mention of the union in official Muscovite documentation is in 
1613, in the decisions of a Muscovite church council. It is only the 
council of 1620 that issued a distinct and unambiguous condemnation of 
the Ruthenian union with Rome.” 

After the establishment of a consensus among the bishops at the end 
of 1594, Hedeon, the bishop who in 1590 initiated the first call for a 
union with Rome, sought to generate wider support for reconciliation 
with the Roman Church. On 7 February/28 January 1595, along with 
archimandrites, hegumens, hieromonks, protopresbyters, and priests 
from various palatinates gathered in L’viv he “promised and swore” 
obedience to the “Most Holy First See of Rome” from which “the 
Patriarchs unwisely departed after the Florentine Council.” The L’viv 
declaration enjoins the metropolitan and the bishops to “consummate 
the union with the Roman see without delay.””° It is ironic that just a 
few months later Hedeon and Bishop Mykhail (Kopystens‘ky1), another 
initiator, withdrew their support while Metropolitan Mykhail (Rahoza), 
whose unionistic stance seemed to be the weakest of all the bishops in 
the synod and who as late as August 1595 was still wavering, in fact, 
became a firm advocate of the union after it was concluded.”’ 
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One of the causes of a growing opposition to the union was the 
secrecy with which the bishops had been preparing it. They essentially 
excluded the Ruthenian magnates, including Prince Ostrozkyi, from 
the negotiations with the Catholic party.’* Judging by the direction of 
the reforms that they were instituting and by the texts of their unionistic 
declarations, the hierarchs wanted not only to free themselves of the 
jurisdiction of the patriarchate of Constantinople but also from the 
strong influences of the lay nobles and magnates. The bishops were 
working with the assumption, one that would soon prove to be false, 
that the flock would quietly follow their shepherds. Since the preemi- 
nent representative of the Ruthenian elite, Prince Ostrozkyi, was nurs- 


ing a highly unrealistic hope for universal union, unachievable in the _ 


foreseeable future, the bishops paid little heed to his proposals. 


Ipatii went to great extremes to win over to the episcopal union — 


design the aging magnate, one of the wealthiest and most powerful in 
the whole of Europe. Although in this effort he among all the bishops 
was the most forthcoming and direct with Ostrozkyi, the prince felt 
slighted. At issue were the degree of sovereignty the hierarchy had in 
determining ecclesiastical policy as well as the Protestant-influenced 
lay expectations for a more democratic church polity. In 1594 Ipatii 
may indeed have been uninformed about some of the steps taken by 
other bishops when he pleaded ignorance of the hierarchy’s circumven- 
tion of the prince. But in December of that year and in January 1595; 
when all of the bishops had signed onto the unionistic agenda,” Ipatii 
did not disclose all of its details to Ostrozkyi.*° Furthermore, Ipatii, 
Ostroz‘kyi’s hand-chosen candidate, admonished the prince about some 
of the Protestantizing tendencies evident in his letters and alliances 
with Protestant movements in the Commonwealth.*! When the bishop 
of Volodymyr briefed the magnate on the final draft of the hierarch’s 
conditions for union in June 1595, relations between the hierarch and 
the prince were definitively ruptured.’ Although in the following years 
Ipatii tried to convince Ostrozkyi concerning the correctness of the 
path taken by the bishops—once on his knees tearful beseeching the 
grand old man**—the prince remained a vehement and fierce opponent 
of the union, thereby greatly affecting its reception by nobles, burghers, 
and laity. 
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The Articles 


As the bishops pushed forward with their intention to make concrete 
progress in reconciliation with the Roman Catholics, their concerns 
were further detailed in the thirty-three “Articles Pertaining to Union 
with the Roman Church” dated 11 June 1595. This declaration consti- 
tutes not only a compendium of the hierarchy’s demands and petitions 
as outlined in previous documents, but also reflects the whole process 
of the bishops’ awakening to the needs for reform and the program 
through which they hoped to carry it out. Bearing the subtitle “Articles 
for which we need a guarantee from the Roman Lords before we enter 
into union with the Roman Church,” the document was the culmination 
of the hierarchy’s reflection on the prospects of union and its fullest 
formulation of what union with the Latin Church could and should 
entail for the Ruthenian Orthodox community at the close of the six- 
teenth century.** 

At a synod held in Brest later in June with the participation of 
numerous nobles concerned with the state and status of the Orthodox 
Church—in the words of the nuncio “Catholics, heretics [Protestants] 
and Ruthenians”—the issue of union was hotly debated.*° It was here 
that the “Articles” were endorsed by all the bishops (see illustration 
no. 14, following p. 202). All eight hierarchs of the metropolitanate 
along with the Archimandrite Iona (Hohol’), a bishop-nominee, signed 
a letter to the pope declaring their intent to consummate the union 
process without waiting for the Eastern patriarchs who “being under 
the heavy yoke of the cruel tyrant and Mohammedan pagan, can in no 
way do this.” The synod delegated Bishops Ipatii and Kyryll to carry 
the hierarchy’s “Articles” to Rome and, once these conditions were 
accepted, to profess obedience to the pope in the name of the “arch- 
bishop, bishops, our entire clergy, and our sheep entrusted to us by 
God.”*6 

Besides recognizing papal primacy and the Catholic teaching on 
purgatory (5) and affirming the consensus of the Florentine council on 
the procession of the Holy Spirit (1), the “Articles” express a clear and 
passionate resolve to defend and fortify the ecclesial identity of the 
Kyivan Church. Lest there be any questions regarding their points of 
concern, the hierarchs itemize very concrete, practical, and outwardly 
visible markers of the Ruthenian Orthodox way of life. Individual 
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articles call for the safeguarding of all liturgical traditions and ritual 


practices, including the Divine Office; the Eucharistic Liturgies of Basil . 


the Great, John Chrysostom, and Epiphanios [sic] (2); the forms of the 


sacraments, particularly the Eucharist (under two species) and baptism | 
(3, 4); the nature and timing of the feasts of the liturgical year (6); and the 


solemn processional rites including the visitation of the sick with the 
Eucharist (23, 24). The document rejects any ceremony being imposed 
on the Ruthenian Church (referred to in the document as among the 
churches of the “Greek law”) by Roman Catholics, such as Corpus 
Christi processions (7), the use of wooden clackers instead of bells 
during Holy Week, or the blessing of the Paschal Fire (i.e., candle) (8, 
22). It is evident that during the various discussions over the previous 
years, the hierarchs carefully discriminated between what they consid- 


ered essential and what might be open to change. Thus, despite the ardor . 


of the Ruthenian old-calendarist reaction to the thuggish Latin imposi- 
tion of the new calendar that had generated so much bad blood in cities 
and towns like L’viv, they were willing to accept the Gregorian calendar 
reform if it was deemed necessary (6). The bishops insisted on the 
preservation of optional clerical celibacy, namely, the tradition of or- 
daining (once-) married candidates into the priesthood (9). 

Central to the concerns of the hierarchy, first formulated during the 
synod of 1591 was the confirmation of its administrative prerogatives, 
which, ultimately, were of primary ecclesiological significance. The 
metropolitan, bishops, and other clerics were necessarily to be selected 
by due process “from the Ruthenian or Greek nation or religion”: the 
metropolitan and bishops should be nominated by the king from four 
candidates selected by the Ruthenian synod (10) with only the 
metropolitan’s appointment requiring papal confirmation (11). Abbots 
and monastic communities (19) as well as lay associations and confra- 
ternities (26) were to be subject to episcopal supervision. Lay lords and 
civil officials should respect and enforce sanctions issued by bishops 
against clergy ministering on their estates or within their jurisdiction 
(28). This point had an ecclesiastical analog according to which the 
bishops stressed the importance of the Western and Eastern hierar- 
chies’ respect of each others’ censure and excommunication of clergy 
(30). Lay noble sponsorship of church foundation should not come at 
the expense of the episcopate’s right to administrate cathedrals and 
parish churches (29). The Church’s hold on ecclesiastical estates and 
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endowments should be secured particularly from appropriation by rela- 
tives of deceased hierarchs and abbots seeking to inherit ecclesiastical 
property (17,18). Following the lead of the confraternities and reiterat- 
ing earlier reforming resolutions, the bishops demanded freedom for 
the development of ecclesiastical schools, seminaries, and publishing 
houses, which were to be under episcopal supervision to avoid the 
dissemination of Protestant “heresy” (27). The bishops’ self-assertion 
must be seen as a reaction to the practical and theoretical undermining 
of their authority by both the proliferation of Protestant ideas on 
ecclesial polity and by the measures the Eastern patriarchs had applied 
to the Ruthenian Church. 

Considering the diatribes that had been directed by Catholic polemi- 
cists against the Eastern Church, its inferior image in Polish-Lithuanian 
noble society, and the subtle or blatant discrimination against the Or- 
thodox community in the Commonwealth, it is not surprising that a 
number of articles are devoted to interecclesial relations and parity: 
The Ruthenian bishops expect that intermarriage between “Romans 
and Rus” should be free but should not lead to a forcible passage to the 
Latin Church (16). Even if Ruthenians were to seek to renounce their 
own traditions, the bishops demand that such faithful not be accepted 
into the Latin rite (15). The synod requests that the Ruthenian Church 
be represented in the state tribunals by two clerics, as the Roman 
Church is represented (20) and that its clergy have the same rights as 
the Roman clerical estate: exemption from taxation and from the au- 
thority of lay lords (21). One demand, found also in a number of the 
hierarchy’s earlier declarations—taken by some scholars as evidence 
for the self-serving nature of the bishops’ move to union—is the hier- 
archs’ aspiration for seats in the Senate (12). In general, it would be 
naive to discount personal and human motives in the episcopate’s 
initiative, yet it would be simplistic and misleading to explain it exclu- 
sively in these terms. In a highly stratified pre-modern society, charac- 
terized by nobiliary privileges, the interweaving of church and state 
concerns, and diverse signs of status such as titles and coats of arms, 
and the social and political position of the Ruthenian ecclesiastical elite 
had great bearing on the dignitas of the entire Church and community 
of the “Greek law.” It was natural and even essential for the Ruthenian 
prelates to demand that which was a matter of course for the bishops of 
the Roman Church. 
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Two of the articles reflect recent relations of the Kyivan 
metropolitanate with the patriarchate of Constantinople. Sensing the 
difficulties forthcoming in the promulgation of a possible union with 
Rome and the potentially obstructive role—from their point of view— 
that the Greek patriarchates could play, the Ruthenian bishops petition 
that itinerant Greek ecclesiastics be stopped at the border of the Com- 
monwealth and prohibited from promulgating any sanctions or letters 
of excommunication against the Kyivan hierarchy which might spark a 
destructive “civil war” (14). Furthermore, any Ruthenians who might 
go to Greek Orthodox lands to receive ordination and mandates to 
minister in the jurisdiction of the metropolitanate of Kyiv should be 
barred from reentering the realm (32). 

The break with Constantinople was not one the bishops were making 
with ease. Over the previous two decades various notions of East-West 
ecclesiastical reconciliation had been entertained. Projects of universal 
union like that of Ostroz’kyi followed the Florentine model and did not 
replace one communion with another. The bishops themselves had 
implicit misgivings about cutting the lifeline to the Mother Church that 
for centuries had been a source for the Ruthenian ecclesiastical and 
spiritual legacy, even if in more recent times it seemed to be running 
dry. These misgivings and a certain hopefulness that the imminent 
interruption of communion with the Eastern Churches would not be 
permanent is expressed in two poignant articles the first of which (13) 
reads: 


And if with time God deigns to grant that the remainder of our 
brethren of the Greek nation and religion join this holy unity, that it 
not be deemed a fault of ours that we preceded them in this unity, for 
we had to do this because of certain and rightful reasons for harmony 
in the Christian Commonwealth [thereby] preventing further unrest 
and discord.*” 


If such a general reconciliation was ever to be imminent and if “due 
order” and liturgical discipline and decorum were reestablished in the 
Greek Church, “may we too participate in this since we are people of 
one religion” (31).°*8 The declaration of commonality is rather at odds 
with the previous anti-Greek articles; it represents a profound intuition 
and foreshadows an enduring dilemma of the Eastern Churches in 
union with Rome. 
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In the context of the “silence” of the Ruthenian hierarchy throughout 
most of the sixteenth century, the “Articles” appear as a remarkable 
document. Over a period of a few years the bishops had assessed 
particular internal and external challenges faced by their Church and 
articulated the preconditions of a reform process. With no pretensions 
to theological sophistication, the hierarchs expressed a stalwart desire 
to lead the Ruthenian Church and to help it meet the spiritual, cultural, 
and social needs of the Ruthenian nation in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth. The fact that the synod of bishops considered itself 
the voice of the Kyivan metropolitanate, the authoritative representa- 
tive of an Eastern Church is manifest. Having experienced a process of 
awakening, the hierarchs entered into negotiations on behalf of an 
ecclesial community, the identity of which had been the central concern 
of the Ruthenian reform movement for more than a decade. If it would 
become increasingly evident that Roman authorities regarded the 
Ruthenian accord with Rome as a “reduction to union of schismatics” 
or as an un-ecclesial absorption of individual Ruthenian Orthodox by 
the Roman Church, such an understanding was clearly contrary to the 
consciousness of the late-sixteenth century Ruthenian protagonists. 
Their drafting of conditions or “articles requiring guarantees” indicates 
that they were acting with a sense of the ecclesial dignity of the 


- Ruthenian Church, considering it a bona fide partner, albeit a subordi- 


nate one, in the union negotiations with the papacy. 

The preponderance of very specific liturgical demands in the “Ar- 
ticles” may at first sight suggest the absence of a more comprehensive 
theological vision. The articles are not a model of theological profun- 
dity or finesse, but neither are they an expression of a narrow ritualism. 
Since liturgy is the language of the Church and since liturgical life is at 
the heart and constitutes the fullest expression of the Eastern theologi- 
cal legacy, the bishops insistence on individual ritual points should, in 
fact, be understood as a defense of the Ruthenian Orthodox ethos in 
general. Having deliberated extensively over available options, the 
bishops decided to act boldly. The remaining open-ended formulations 
and their ongoing discussions with emerging opponents of union indi- 
cate that they were not closed to other possibilities. Yet they would 
wait no longer, and modifications of the general orientation would have 
to be made along the way. Their resolve to break with the past by 
aligning their Church with Rome was accompanied by a determination 
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to be true to their own and to universal Christian traditions. The lasting 
polemic around this antinomy has produced opposing confessional 
appraisals of their intentions and logic. It should not, however, hide the 
fact that the bishops passionately and courageously sought to reform 
their Church and to remain true to its traditions. 

Being a compendium of resolutions generated by five years of dis- 
cussions, the document serves a number of purposes and is addressed to 
a diverse readership. The drafting of the document, in which Ipatii 
probably played a leading role, was an occasion for establishing con- 
sensus among the Ruthenian bishops themselves. Accused of departure 
from tradition by the nascent anti-union polemic, the bishops sought to 
document clearly their intention to remain faithful to the Ruthenian 
ethos. If earlier their deliberations were secret, thereby contributing to 
vacillation within the hierarchy and generating suspicion in the 
Ruthenian community at large, now the bishops’ positions were clari- 
fied and eventually could be made public, or at least explained to key 
figures like Prince Ostrozkyi. As the subtitle indicates, the primary 
audience for the articles was the Roman Catholic establishment in 
Rome and in the Commonwealth, both ecclesiastical and civil. In July 
separate edited lists of articles were copied to be sent to the Holy See 
through Germanico Malaspina, the nuncio in Warsaw (1592-1598), 
and to the Polish-Lithuanian monarch.*? The former redaction encom- 
passes twenty of the thirty-three articles. Fourteen of the articles— 
about the nomination of hierarchs, Senate seats, ecclesiastical estates, 
equal rights for the Ruthenian clergy, establishment of schools and 
presses, and sanctions against itinerant clerics from Greek Orthodox 
patriarchates (10, 12, 14, 17-21, 25-29, 32)—were addressed to the 
king since they required state endorsement to be effective. The nuncio 
and the king responded promptly and positively on 1 and 2 August to 
the petitions addressed to them respectively. The request for Senate 
seats, however, remained unacknowledged.” 


Union in Rome 


The achievement of consensus in the thirty-three articles was a high 
point in the union movement. Breaks in the episcopal ranks ensued 
when in the following months Hedeon (Balaban), the initiator of the 
secret union plans, and Mykhail (Kopystens‘kyi), a signatory of most of 
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the unionist declaration, revoked their support. In the late summer and 
fall of 1595 Prince Ostrozkyi mobilized his resources against the epis- 
copal initiative. On 26 September, after overcoming doubts about the 
advisability of proceeding with the union because of the prince’s oppo- 
sition and threats, and having received funding from Zygmunt II] and 
the nuncio, Bishops Ipatii and Kyryll set out for Rome to declare the 
Kyivan metropolitanate’s recognition of papal supremacy.*! On 15 
November, the day of their arrival, Clement VIII received them and 
directed that they be granted hospitality in a residence close to St. 
Peter’s Basilica as his guests.** The bishops made their profession of 
faith and obedience in a solemn ceremony on 23 December, in the Hall 
of Constantine in the Vatican—Ipatii in Latin, the less lettered Kyryll 
in Ruthenian.*? The bishops recited the creed with the Filioque clause 
and accepted the normative quality of the Roman position on papal 
primacy, purgatory, and other issues of contention between the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches. In so doing they followed the proce- 
dure prescribed by the Congregation for the Greeks for Christians of 
the Byzantine rite who were accepting papal supremacy.** On that day 
Clement VIII promulgated the constitution Magnus Dominus, which 
reflected the Roman understanding of the new union.*° 

The difference between the Roman view and the Ruthenian 
hierarchy’s understanding of the union was significant. The bishops’ 
articles are permeated by a sense of a veritable ecclesial identity. While 
they saw their act as a reunification with the Roman see of a local \ 
Church, the metropolitanate of Kyiv, the papacy considered the union | 
to be a conversion and incorporation of a schismatic body of individual | 
bishops, clergy and faithful, which because of their broken communion , | 
with Rome could not be considered “Members of the Body of Christ”: 
nor could they enjoy the “influx of spiritual life.’*° Although, in a 
reference to the Florentine council, Magnus Dominus mentions the, 
union between “the Western and Eastern Greek Churches,” in nine 
pages of text (in the modern edition) it never refers to the Ruthenian 
Church as such, in effect denying it any ecclesial status prior to the 
consummation of the union. 

The bishops’ articles of union were carefully examined in Rome by a 
commission of cardinals, reporting directly to the pope, and by a theo- 
logical expert, the Spanish Dominican Juan Saragoza de Heredia. 
Clement, ailing at the time, examined the petition of the Ruthenian 
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bishops in the presence of members of the Holy Office, who were 


summoned to his bedside on 13 December. In the end, the pope neither ~ 


rejected nor explicitly affirmed the articles in an official manner. 
Saragoza had argued that since the Church is a necessary and exclusive 
means for salvation, adherence to it must be unqualified and uncondi- 
tional. Stipulating demands as prerequisites to union with the one true 
Church was simply nonsense.*® In light of the post-Tridentine 
exclusivist ecclesiology and soteriology expressed in Saragoza’s criti- 
cal votum—according to which salvation was possible only in and 
through the Roman Catholic Church—the omission of any negative 
reference to the bishops’ conditions in the official Roman documents 
was, in fact, a diplomatic compromise on the part of the papacy. The 
curia’s critique of the “Articles” did not preclude papal assurances 
regarding basic traditions of the Ruthenian Church. The constitution 
Magnus Dominus, as well as subsequent documents, guaranteed the 
right to maintain “all of the sacred rites and ceremonies used by me 
Ruthenian bishops and clergy as instituted by the Holy Greek Fathers 
as long as these traditions did not “contradict the truth and doctrines of 
the Catholic faith and exclude union with the Roman Church.” The 
guarantees issued to the bishops were not at all contractual and were 
presented as a sovereign concession, as a “greater sign of our love for 
them.” The pope “benignly permits, concedes, and grants (indul- 
gemus)” the right to maintain the Ruthenian liturgical tradition.” The 
hierarchs were not forced to renounce formally any of their positions or 
beliefs, but they were absolved of any and all “excommunications, 
suspensions, interdicts, and other ecclesiastical sentences, censure, and 
penalties to which they became subject in any way because of the 
mentioned schisms, heresies, and errors to which they may have ad- 
hered.’5° Rome’s understanding of the union as a reception into the 
Church of a lost and sinful flock is consistent in all of the documents 
issued in the wake of the bishops’ profession of faith. 


The Roman Experience 


What was the mindset of the Ruthenian representative while in Rome? 
This intriguing question, generally ignored in the literature, can be 
answered only hypothetically because of the silence of the sources. 
Careful deductions and inferences can supply insight into experiences 
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veiled by the limited extant documentation, thus, rendering more vivid 
the bishops’ Roman sojourn that otherwise might appear as a lifeless 
sequence of formal events abstracted from the human condition. Atten- 
tion to the Sitz im Leben in Rome serves to explain why despite fierce 
opposition at home, the Ruthenian hierarchy proceeded with the plan of 
union and after its ratification defended the accord with Rome tena- 
ciously. 

It would seem that having arrived ad limina apostolorum Ipatii and 
Kyryll were forced to make significant compromises in proceeding 
with the union despite not receiving explicit guarantees of synodally 
formulated “conditions.” They were obliged to pay requisite obei- 
sances to an exalted supreme pontiff and endured theological scrutiny 
while having to dispel notions of Ruthenian “schism and heresy.” 
While in Rome it must have become clear to them that the papacy’s 
conception of “reduction to union” of Eastern Christians was hardly 
identical with the notions of ecclesiastical unification that prevailed at 
home in the Ruthenian lands, be they those of the bishops themselves 
or those of Konstantyn Ostrozkyi. Although the precedent of Florence 
was mentioned in the union documentation, it was the spirit of re- 
formed Tridentine Catholicism with its Counter-Reformational, Rome- 
centered ecclesiology and church polity that permeated the rites and 
formulations through which the Ruthenians were received into papal 
obedience. Today’s ecumenical ecclesiology of Sister Churches, in 
light of which Catholics and Orthodox recognize each other as salvific 
ecclesial communities—albeit marked by the scandal of Christian divi- 
sion—deplores the stance taken by the papacy and the compromises 
made by the Ruthenian prelates. And yet there is every indication that 
four centuries ago the bishops left Rome satisfied. Why? 

Throughout their stay in Rome Ipatii and Kyryll were warmly wel- 
comed and treated with utmost personal respect, recognized as bishops 
in liturgical solemnities in St. Peter’s and other Roman churches, and 
given credible assurances that the papacy would support the realization 
of the basic intentions of the hierarchy in reforming Ruthenian church 
life—restoring episcopal authority and due canonical process, quelling 
ecclesial chaos, confronting the threat of the Protestant currents, and 
establishing ecclesiastical and social equality with the Latin Church in 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. Furthermore, the prospects of 
association with Rome were promising. The papacy’s newfound capac- 
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ity to respond to early-modern challenges was palpable in the ecclesial 
and social atmosphere surrounding the See of Peter in the 1590s. The 
bishops came to a Rome that was on the rise.*! Reforming popes had 
begun to restore the ecclesial and spiritual dimensions of the papacy’s 
mission. The discovery of the Roman catacombs in 1578 bolstered the 
papacy’s claim to ancient, foundational privileges agains reformers 
who questioned its traditions. The Roman understanding of Petrine 
primacy came to be supported by scholarship, particularly that of the 
prodigious and systematic apologist Roberto Bellarmino (1542-1621) 
and the indefatigable, meticulous, and engaged historian Cesare 
Baronio (1538-1606), who served as Clement VIII's confessor.** The 
city’s population had recovered from a low of forty thousand after ee 
sack of 1527 to over one-hundred thousand at the end of the century.” 

The completion of the dome of St. Peter’s Basilica in 1590 metaphori- 
cally crowned the stabilization of the Catholic ecclesiastical polity 
shaken by the Reformation and the onset of modern times. 

Emerging from a troubled environment in a backwards corner of 
Europe, searching for a point of reference to bolster a failing ecclesias- 
tical identity, the bishops must have been impressed by the invigorated 
post-Tridentine papacy, the Borromean model of episcopal solicitude, 
the nascent colleges and seminaries, effervescent expressions of reli- 
gious life evident in the churches, confraternities, religious orders and 
communities in northern Italy and Rome, the omnipresent sign of 
historical continuity and tradition, and the breathtaking cultural rich- 
ness of Italy and, especially, the Eternal Cty Today, a tourist is awe- 
struck by the monuments of Rome. Four centuries ago, at a time when 
St. Sophia’s Cathedral in Kyiv was a decrepit church amidst grazing 
cattle, when the Eastern patriarchs were forced to embark on mendicant 
missions to underwrite the rebuilding of their cathedrals, and when the, 
by modern standards diminutive, brotherhood Church of the Dormition 
being rebuilt in Lviv was the biggest Eastern house of worship in the 
largest Ukrainian town—the specter of St. Peter’s and all that it repre- 
sented must have engaged Ipatii and Kyryll. At a time when a complete 
contemporary collection of all printed Ruthenian editions—numbering 
less than seventy volumes—hardly filled a bookshelf? the bishops had 
opportunity to see that Catholic cathedrals, schools, and prominent 
churchmen assembled entire libraries of published religious literature 
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on various facets of the human experience, religious and otherwise, 
answering the urgent questions of a new age. 

In the bishops’ eyes the comparative richness must have transcended 
monumental, material, or even cultural and intellectual categories. Ata 
time when a single urban confraternity represented the leaven of spiri- 
tual and eccelsial revival in a Ruthenian town, Italian cities on the 
bishops’ route boasted twenty, fifty, or even more corporate religious 
associations of dedicated laity who maintained a discipline of personal 
and communal prayer and organized hospitals, orphanages, alms- 
houses, schools and hospices for the homeless and hapless of the world. 
While in Italy, besides Machiavellian geopolitics, venal personal ma- 
neuvering, and sensual worldliness ever-present in the Church, the 
bishops were able to see also the best of an Ecclesia universalis whose 
new sense of mission led committed, spiritually-centered, and talented 
men and women to dedicate their lives to the evangelic counsels and 
virtues. Ipatii and Kyryll undoubtedly came to hear of the already 
legendary archbishop of Milan, Carlo Borromeo (1536-1584), who 
incarnated the reforms of Trent directed at a degenerate Renaissance 
episcopate by leading an exemplary personal life of devotion, reorga- 
nizing his archdiocese, tirelessly conducting parochial visitations, sum- 
moning six provincial councils and eleven diocesan synods, opening 
seminaries and universities, and developing a Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine for teaching the fundamentals of the faith>° In 1595 this 
Confraternity had over 20,000 pupils.°’ If Borromeo had created a new 
model for the Catholic bishop and redefined notions of episcopal min- 
istry the exigent, yet gentle and joyful, Filippo Neri (1515-1595), 
known as the “Apostle to Rome,” invented new modalities of popular 
exploration of the faith. The Oratory which he founded in the heart of 
Rome, a point midway on the urban thoroughfare between St. Peter’s 
and the bustling Jesuit headquarters at the Church of the Gest, was 
open to clergy and laity and was characterized by fellowship and 
personalistic reflection on and open discussion about the spiritual life. 
The resultant movement attracted and served to convert to piety many 

powerful churchmen and churchwomen in the Roman decastries who 
were inspired by Neri’s catechetical gifts, devotional and ascetic prac- 
tices, administration of confession, and zeal in prayer and preaching. 
Ipatii and Kyryll represented a hierarchy seeking direction and guid- 
ance and, presumably, were predisposed to observe, experience, and 
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learn new things. Their journey through the lands of the Christian West 
on their way to Rome—both an odyssey and pilgrimage—was un- 
doubtedly intense and animating, humbling and galvanizing. Bom- 
barded by the religious culture of a nascent Baroque, removed from 
their usual circumstances and rhythms, and immersed in an ecclesiasti- 
cal context that had been the object of their imaginations for the previ- 
ous years, the bishops had much to ponder. 

The two bishops were sent to represent the affairs of their entire 
Church. They came to Rome on a unionistic mission reflecting a com- 
prehensive desire to renew the Ruthenian Church and reform the life of 
its hierarchy and faithful. Yet, one imagines, they could hardly have 
remained unaffected on a personal level. From the sources we know 
that both Ipatii, Ostrozkyi’s hope for the Ruthenian Church, and 
Kyryll—chosen by Jeremiah as exarch, appointed to head the synodal 
publishing commission, and delegated by the other bishops to go with 
Ipatii to Rome—were passionate, dynamic personalities who in life 
fought many battles and, at least in the case of Ipatii, underwent delib- 
erate, reflected conversions of heart, mind, and spirit. Ipatii was refined 
and sophisticated. Kyryll’s legacy in the highly fragmentary extant 
sources and his image in the often tendentious historiography are noto- 
rious for his legal and armed struggles for ecclesiastical estates in the 
1580s. Yet time and again, despite his violent reputation—during 
Jeremiah’s trip, at the synod in 1590 and in the summer of 1595—he 
was chosen by his peers and superiors to positions of leadership and 
representation. Having lived lives of ferment, Ipatii and Kyryll can 
hardly be expected to have spent their months in Rome in an impassive, 
idle, or indifferent manner. For the two bishops, each outstanding in his 
own right, the multifaceted stay in Rome must have been a time of 
exploration and discovery and may have been the occasion for a per- 
sonal spiritual renewal and a recommitment to episcopal ministry. 

We can only conjecture about the nature of Ipatii and Kyryll’s 
Roman sojourn. Without great hazard, one might infer that it was 
unlike Patriarch Jeremiah’s six-month nightmare in the gilded cage of 
Moscow. Full of energy and initiative, the two travelers hardly sat still. 
During their almost four months in Rome the Ruthenian bishops had 
ample opportunity to come to know the vigor of the city’s newfound 
religious life. They met leading personalities and were introduced to 
the latest, creative pastoral methods being developed there. Their pres- 
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ence in Rome was noted widely. Baronio, who was a personal disciple 
of Filippo Neri and became his successor as superior of the Oratory in 
1593, recorded the Ruthenian union prominently in a special appendix 
in his Annales Ecclesiastici even though in 1596 in his survey of 
general church history he was treating only the first half of the sixth 
century.°* The pastoral exploits of Ignatius of Loyola, Francis Xavier 
Carlo Borromeo, and Neri, the last of whom had died in May of 1595, 
were surely impressed upon them in conversation and through visits to 
the new churches of the city. While visiting the shrines of the Apostles 
and Martyrs during the weeks of Advent the bishops may have seen 
and heard, if not understood, some of the best preachers of the Roman 
Catholic Reform. It is not impossible that in the weeks before their 
departure in March Ipatii and Kyryll may have participated in a gather- 
ing of the Oratorians at the Chiesa Nuova or even experienced the 
Incisiveness and inspiration of the Ignatian spiritual exercises just 
down the street at the brand-new Gest. In a word—Rome offered what 
the bishops were looking for, and more. It is no surprise that they 
departed from the city on March 1596 with a great zeal to prepare the 
ratification of the union by the rest of the Ruthenian synod.°? 

Ipatii and Kyryll carried with them the papal bull Decet Romanum 
Pontificem addressed to Metropolitan Mykhail (Rahoza) and dated 23 
February. The bull reiterated guarantees of respect for Ruthenian litur- 
gical tradition. More importantly, it established a new procedure for 
episcopal succession in the metropolitanate of Kyiv designed to pre- 
vent appointment by secular authorities of unworthy candidates to 
ecclesiastical offices. Clement VIII granted Metropolitan Mykhail and 
his successors the prerogative to confirm the nomination of any candi- 
date to an episcopal see and to preside over his ordination which was to 
be conducted with two or three other bishops in union with Rome 
Henceforth, a nominee for the metropolitan’s seat was to be approved 
by the pope. The new procedure reflects desires expressed in the “con- 
ditions” for union drafted by the bishops. These provisions are pre- 
sented as a concession by the Roman see to the “Ruthenian province 
that is located a long distance from the Roman Curia” to facilitate the 
process of filling vacant sees and to avoid undue travel expenses 
(eorum commodis et indemnitati).° Although Decet Romanum 
Pontificem did not explicitly replace royal appointment with synodal 
election, it did, in fact, usher in this reform, which soon took effect and 
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was of great consequence for the Uniate Church in the seventeenth Synods in Brest 
century.°! As a parting gift, the bishops received an endowment for a 
seminary to be founded in the Ruthenian province. Other central con- 
cerns of the Ruthenian hierarchy were addressed by Clement VIII in 
some sixteen letters sent to the king and other leading civil and ecclesi- 
astical figures in the Commonwealth urging them to use their offices in 
support of the Ruthenian union.® From the outset after the Roman 
union and for the subsequent decades the papacy quite consistently 
defended the prerogatives of the Ruthenian Church in union with Rome 
even in the face of rather ambivalent attitudes that came to prevail 
within the Polish-Lithuanian political elite. Despite the fact that in the 
letters the pope stressed the importance of granting the Ruthenian 
bishops Senate seats this demand remained unfulfilled for the better 
part of two centuries. In 1793, on the eve of the last partition of the 
Commonwealth, the Ruthenian metropolitan alone was admitted to sit 
behind the Latin hierarchs in the Warsaw Senate. 


Throughout the summer and early fall of 1596, in the wake of the 
profession of union in Rome, the lines between its supporters and 
opponents became clearly drawn. The battle came to a head in Brest 
from 6/16 to 10/20 October 1596, where a synod was convoked by the 
metropolitan for the purposes of formally ratifying the union.” In 
response to Mykhail’s summons, in fact, two separate assemblies con- 
vened there. The pro-union synod met in Ipatii’s cathedral while the 
opposition gathered at the other end of town, in the home of an 
Antitrinitarian nobleman. Over the course of the first days representa- 
tives of the polarized camps went back and forth across town in vain 
attempts to bring the other side to their own position. The two parties 
could not be reconciled since neither came to Brest with any intent to 
compromise. The heated debates did not generate any new arguments. 
Rather, they reiterated platforms that had been articulated during the 
discussions over union in previous years. The central issue thus became 
the question of the respective ecclesiastical and civil legitimacy and 

validity of the two assemblies and of their declarations. 
The pro-union assembly included the metropolitan, Mykhail, Ipatii, 
Kyryll, who still could and did claim the title of patriarchal exarch, and 
the bishops of Polatsk, Kholm and Pinsk, as well as the archimandrites of 
the Bratslati, Latiryshava, and Mensk monasteries (all in Belarus’). It is 
difficult to determine the representation of diocesan lower (‘white’) 
clergy and laity at the union synod since the main synodal document is 
signed by higher clergy only. Three senators, leading officials of the 
Grand Duchy—Mikotaj Krzysztof Radziwill, the grand marshal of 
Lithuania and palatine of Trakai, Lev Sopiha [Lew Sapieha], the Crown 
grand chancellor, and Dymitr Chalecki, the grand treasurer of Lithuania 
and starosta of Brest—represented the king, by now a strong proponent 
of a Ruthenian union. Their armed units ensured the safety of the 
Ruthenian bishops who had been threatened by Ostroz‘kyi as the union 
debate escalated. The pope was represented by three Latin hierarchs— 
Jan Dymitr Solikowski, the archbishop of Lviv, Bernard Maciejowski of 
Luts’k, and Stanistaw Gomolifski of Kholm. Present and active during 
the deliberations and discussion were two Jesuits, Piotr Skarga and 
Justyn Rab, and a Greek theologian, the first doctor graduated from the 
College of St. Athanasius in Rome, Peter Arcudius (Petros Arkoudios). 





Illustration 20. Portrait of Pope Clement VIII. From Documenta Unionis, p. 405. 
Reproduced with the kind permission of the Order of Saint Basil the Great, Rome. 
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The main force behind the anti-union gathering was Prince 
Ostrozkyi. In its formulations, his vision of universal union was con- 
trasted with the regional union to which the hierarchy had committed 
itself. Ostrozkyi brought to Brest a sizable military detachment which, 
however, saw no action. Besides the prince, the assembly included 
some twenty-two Ruthenian Orthodox and Protestant nobles, including 
Reformers and Antitrinitarians, and thirty-five burghers from sixteen 
towns representing numerous confraternities. The Ruthenian higher 
clergy was represented by Hedeon, Mykhail (Kopystenskyi), and nine 
archimandrites, including Nykyfor (Tur) of the Kyivan Caves Monas- 
tery, who like the bishops had supported union in previous declarations 
but in the last months had become an influential opponent. At least 
twenty-five members of the Ruthenian lower clergy were present. The 
leading ecclesiastic in the anti-union camp proved to be a representa- 
tive of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 

In fact, Kyryll was not the only patriarchal exarch in Brest. The anti- 
union synod had as its president the Greek cleric Nikephoros, who in 
1592 had been designated patriarchal protosynkellos (chancellor) and 
exarch (vicar) by Jeremiah II, despite not being a presbyter® In Brest, 
his mandate as exarch granted by a patriarch who had died a year 
earlier came into question. Since Nikephoros was not a priest, much 
less a bishop, his authority to preside over and promulgate sanctions 
against Ruthenian bishops was considered suspect even by participants 
of the counter-synod.® Another Greek in Brest was the future six-time 
patriarch of Constantinople, Cyril Loukaris, who represented the patri- 
arch of Alexandria, Meletios Pegas. Before and after the decisive en- 
counter in Brest he was a constant supporter of those Ruthenians who 
rejected union with Rome. Appealing to the authority of the patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople the counter-synod made its stand. 

The composition of the counter-synod surely strengthened the re- 
solve of the bishops to consummate the union accord. Viewed from 
their perspective, the anti-union assembly was characterized by factors 
the hierarchy had repeatedly enumerated as sources for Ruthenian 
ecclesiastical troubles: the domination of lay magnates in ecclesiastical 
affairs, insubordination of confraternities, interference of Greeks of 
dubious standing in the governing of the Kyivan metropolitanate, and 
the nefarious influence of Protestant, including Antitrinitarian currents. 
On 8/18 October the pro-union synod issued a document ratifying the 
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union as it had been professed in Rome.® The narration of the evolu- 
tion of the bishops’ orientation towards Rome is concise and to the 
point. The signatories declare that the successors of St. Peter had 
“always” been the ultimate authority in the Church and that separation 
from Rome is the main cause of the dysfunction and simony at 
Constantinople, disorder in Ruthenian Church life, and proliferation of 
Protestant “heresies” in the Ruthenian lands. In Rome in the name of 
other bishops Ipatii and Kyryll had asked “to be received into the 
obedience of the Pope the Supreme Pastor of the universal Catholic 
Church and to be freed and absolved of the authority of the patriarchs 
of Constantinople.” Clement VIII did not “change anything in our 
churches” and summoned the bishops to gather in synod to make a 
profession of faith and pronounce obedience to the Roman see and 
“this we have done today at the synod” having as witnesses delegates 
of both pope and king. | 

The opposition had accepted Nikephoros as a legitimate authority on 
the basis of a document signed by patriarch Jeremiah produced by the 
exarch.© Under his leadership the counter-synod proceeded to draft a 
reaction to the imminent proclamation of the union synod. The bishops 
were accused not only of insubordination to the patriarchate of 
Constantinople but of neglect of the canons of the second, fourth, and 
sixth ecumenical councils which regulated the relationship between 
patriarchal sees, none of which, according to Eastern Christians, had 
any direct administrative authority over another. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to the antisynod, the pro-union bishops had capitulated by accept- 
ing the Western position on issues dividing the Latin and Greek 
Churches.” 

Given the shared underlying aspirations of the protagonists of the two 
Ruthenian parties meeting in Brest—Christian unity, equality with the 
Latins, and reform of Ruthenian Church life—it is quite remarkable how 
different the outlook of the two synods actually had become. Today, a 
sympathetic reader of the documentation cannot but be pained by the 
mutual excoriation and anathemas issued in a context that was meant to 
give birth to reconciliation, concord, and unity. However, in an age of 
growing confessionalism and hot religious polemic it was inevitable that 
having come to Brest with predetermined and conflicting positions as 
well as having failed to reach agreement, the opposing sides would 
condemn each other. The mutual excommunications as well as a unity 
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with Rome are a lasting and contradictory legacy of the stormy October 
days that passed in what presently is a minor border town near the 
meeting point of Belarusian, Ukrainian, and Polish territory”! 


* * 
* 


That confessional positions were being petrified in the last decades of 
the sixteenth century has been shown in earlier chapters. At the same 
time it also has been illustrated that throughout most of this period a 
certain latitude existed regarding many controversial matters that 
would persist into the seventeenth century—at least on the level of 
notions and hopes.’? Union of the Eastern Churches with Rome is one 
of the issues that repeatedly challenged the hardening boundaries. 
There are indications that the impetus for the Ruthenian bishops to 
consider unification with the Church of Rome as an antidote for the 
crisis in Eastern Christendom may have come from a most unlikely 
source—the patriarch of Constantinople himself. An anonymous Ital- 
ian memorandum written in Padua in 1595 suggests that during his stay 
in the Ruthenian lands Patriarch Jeremiah encouraged local bishops to 
consider the possibility of seeking union with the Roman Catholic 
Church.”3 In the midst of reflections about the union of Eastern Chris- 
tians with the Latin Church, the author of the memorandum relates his 
encounter in Padua with two Ruthenian bishops (Ipatii and Kyryll) 
traveling to Rome to deliver the hierarchy’s readiness to submit to 
papal authority. The author reports what the two bishops disclosed to 
him about their discussion on the contemporary plight of the Eastern 
Church with a patriarch of Constantinople while he was in the 
Ruthenian lands. Although the chronology is not exact—the memoran- 
dum has the patriarch in Ukrainian-Belarusian territories two years 
earlier, that is in 1593—the circumstances described coincide with 
Jeremiah’s sojourn in the Commonwealth. According to the report, the 
bishops en route to Rome related that the patriarch of Constantinople 


_.. came to visit Ruthenia, and lamenting with them [i.e., the local 
bishops] the miseries that the Christians suffered under Turkish tyr- 
anny, with the disturbances and abuses that arose because of [this 
tyranny], it not being possible to expect the elimination of those 
[miseries], with proper ecclesiastical liberty some [of those present] 
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responded that to remedy this [situation] a true union with the Latin 
Church should be attempted in order to have assistance from it [i.e., 
the Latin Church] as needed. To this the patriarch replied that the 
thought was most holy and those to whom it was not forbidden to 
pursue it [i.e., true union] should consider themselves fortunate. 
However it was not permissible to do so for those who were subject 
to the Turks, due to various dangers encountered by those [e.g., the 
patriarch] who come as if to teach the Ruthenians not to fail to 
provide for their salvation. From this discussion there began to ma- 
ture the suggestion that in the end resulted in their [i.e., the bishops’ ] 
coming to Rome... 4 


Although the information in the memorandum is not corroborated by 
any other documentary evidence, the report certainly does not strike 
one as incredible. Jeremiah had expressed a willingness to seek com- 
mon ground with the papacy before in different contexts. In 
Constantinople in the early and mid-1580s, when Gregory XIII was 
preparing and then promulgating his calendar reform, the patriarch had 
maintained contacts with the papacy, despite hard-line opposition to 
such relations within the Greek Orthodox ecclesiastical establishment. 
It seems that he did so, knowingly risking his see, which in fact he soon 
lost. En route to Moscow in 1588 he visited the estates of Jan Zamoyksi 
and left the Crown chancellor with the impression that he was not 
“averse” to discussing the possibility of union. When returning from 
Muscovy, the patriarch received a cordial welcome from Catholic offi- 
cials of the Commonwealth. In Vilnius, he observed the new vitality of 
Catholic religious life at a point when currents of the Catholic Reform 
were fresh, dynamic, and captivating. During his extended stay at the 
court of Zamoyski he had occasion to see the strengths of contempo- 
rary Western culture. There he could meet individuals who appreciated 
the Greek cultural legacy and his own recent theological refutation of 
Protestant positions. 

Knowing well the circumstances of the Orthodox Church in the 
Ottoman Empire and perceiving the persisting threat of Radical Protes- 
tant teachings in the Commonwealth, the patriarch of Constantinople 
may very well have counseled Ruthenian bishops to seek assistance 
from the Western Church and to examine the possibility of union. 
However, the Ruthenian bishops must have understood that such utter- 
ances, perhaps casual or unguarded, did not reflect the basic convictions 
and confessional outlook of the patriarchate of Constantinople. That 
Jeremiah may have allowed himself this liberty to speculate about 
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Ruthenian prospects of union with Rome does not mean that he was 
ready to accept the conditions that the post-Tridentine Roman Church 
would impose in negotiating such an accord. If the patriarch spoke in 
general terms about union with Rome, the Ruthenian bishops quickly 
formulated specific intentions that would have startled the aging 
Jeremiah. 

The synods of the early 1590s served as a forum for the development 
of the hierarchs’ vision for the future of their Church. In the last 
decades of the sixteenth century the Ruthenian Church was losing its 
elite, its capacity to meet the changing needs of its faithful, and its 
ability to articulate the Eastern Sacred Tradition in a way that ad- 
dressed the issues of an age of reform. At the synods, the bishops 
assessed the grave deficiencies in the life of their ecclesial community. 
Spurred by the mounting challenges from the West, the hierarchs fun- 
damentally reevaluated the position of the Kyivan metropolitanate in 
the context of contemporary Christendom. They contrasted the stabil- 
ity, order, missionary zeal, and vitality of the post-Tridentine Roman 
ecclesial polity with the disarray at the patriarchate of Constantinople 
and with the weak response of the Orthodox world to the questions 
raised by the dawning of the modern age. Jeremiah’s conception of 
union with Rome, like that of Ostrozkyi, undoubtedly hearkened back 
to models examined at the Council of Florence or to circumstances that 
prevailed in the first Christian millennium. The bishops of the 
metropolitanate of Kyiv were hard-pressed for practical solutions to 
administrative, pastoral, and cultural problems. They saw many of 
these solutions in a union with Rome. The ideal of a universal union 
and the antinomic prospects of communion with both Constantinople 
and Rome were not viable options that responded to the exigencies of 
their Church. Thus, they opted for a bold step, the corollary of which 
was hardly what Jeremiah could have intended. For the majority of the 
Ruthenian hierarchy, union with Rome was a parting of ways with 
Constantinople—at least until the dawn of the day that allowed for 
more perfect answers. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Union of Brest and the Greek East 


The Union of Brest, by which Ruthenian hierarchs removed themselves 
from Constantinopolitan obedience and submitted to papal authority, 
marks a fundamental divide in the history of the Church of Kyiv, with 
repercussions extending deep into the religious, cultural, and political 
life of Eastern Europe and with enduring consequences for Christian 
inter-confessional relations. In its presentation of the union most of the 
voluminous historiography has taken these repercussions and conse- 
quences as an explicit or implicit point of departure and has been 
evaluative and confessional, often tendentiously and polemically so. It 
has generally expressed itself in terms of praise or blame, attributing 
glory or infamy to the different sides of the union divide based on the 
confessional allegiances or predilections of respective authors some- 
times even before or without trying to determine what happened and 
why. Facile causalities (Polish and Jesuit manipulation, episcopal self- 
seeking, Ostrozkyi’s offended pride), anachronisms (fear of the Mos- 
cow partriarchate, defense before Russian expansionism), teleological 
argumentation (“the Ruthenians were destined to join the One True 
Church”), overwhelmingly detailed narration of events without proper 
historical contextualization and/or assessment, and the impositions of 
evaluative criteria formulated in later periods (polemical, imperial, 
positivist, anti-religious or anti-ecclesial, national, and even modern 
ecumenical) have not served the history of the union well. One is hard 
pressed to find a balanced, non-biased treatment that explains the Union 
of Brest. It remains one of the most controversial topics in Eastern 
ecclesiastical and Slavic historiography. Along with the legacy of other 
unions of Eastern communities with Rome, that of the Union of Brest is 
considered the most intractable problem by many participants in the 
contemporary Catholic-Orthodox ecumenical discourse. Four centuries 
after the event there is little consensus regarding the union. This was my 
impression a decade ago when I first began reading its vast bibliogra- 
phy. Religious and political developments in the wake of the collapse of 
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the Soviet Union have added new layers of passion and obfuscation. 
The purpose of this study has been to explain the genesis of the union— 
why and how it happened—by closely examining its broader context 
with particular emphasis not on the Ruthenian relationship with Latin 
Christianity—obviously a principal theme in the history of the Union of 
Brest—but on the relationship of the metropolitanate of Kyiv with its 
Mother Church, the patriarchate of Constantinople. To this end it has 
been necessary to abstain from premature judgment, confine the treat- 
ment to the circumstances, mindsets, and events predating or leading up 
to the Union, and maintain a sympathetic attitude towards the main 
protagonists—ultimately divided by the union into two camps—-so as to 
understand their motives and actions. 

Why would the Ruthenian bishops trade Constantinopolitan for Ro- 
man allegiance? The creation of the metropolitanate of Kyiv at the end 


of the tenth century under Byzantine tutelage constituted the central _ 


element of the entry of Kyivan Rus’ into Christendom. From its begin- 
ning, the Kyivan metropolitan see, encompassing all of the East Slavic 
lands, belonged to the jurisdiction of the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople. It remained so for almost half a millennium. Despite numerous 
attempts in the fourteenth century by Lithuanian rulers to establish a 
separate ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Grand Duchy, the 
metropolitanate of Kyiv endured undivided and subject to its Mother 
Church until the middle of the fifteenth century, when part of the 
Kyivan see broke away from Constantinopolitan jurisdiction. After the 
establishment of the de facto autocephaly of the metropolitanate of 
Moscow in 1448, the territory of the Kyivan metropolitanate came to 
coincide with the East Slavic (Ruthenian—or Ukrainian and Belaru- 
sian) lands within the borders of the dynastically-united Lithuanian and 
Polish states. 

The bond of the Kyivan Church with Constantinople was not merely 
jurisdictional. One might with good reason propose that Rus’ 
Christendom is unimaginable without Byzantium. The Byzantines 
transmitted the Christian Gospel message to the Slavs through a writing 
system, the sacraments and liturgical services, scriptural and other 
sacred texts, a calendar with its cycle of feasts sanctifying time, a 
chronology and a sense of salvation history, modes of prayer and 
spiritual life, models of monasticism, comprehensive codes of morality 
and canon law, architectural and artistic styles, social and political 
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ideology, as well as an ecclesiastical hierarchy all of which served as a 
basis for the development of a new Christian culture among the Rus’. 
The gift of faith, in the Byzantine incarnation, was foundational for 
subsequent East Slavic history, giving it new meaning, substance, and 
form. 

At the same time, one might say that the Greek endowment to the 
barbarian Slavs was somehow incomplete. In fact, the bequest of the 
Byzantine legacy was selective, filtered through the medium of the 
Church Slavonic language, the textual repertoire of which was limited. 
It did not include the full range of Greek (as well as Syriac and Coptic) 
patristic theology and for the most part excluded Greek and Latin 
classical, late antique, and medieval philosophical and literary texts as 
well as the Latin patristic corpus. The Christianization of Rus’, over the 
first centuries after Volodimer’s baptism, resulted in significant origi- 
nal synthesizing of Byzantine Christianity and Slavic folklore, authen- 
tic inculturation, and lasting spiritual and cultural achievements. For 
basic theological insight, ecclesiological orientation, and ecclesiastical 
policy, however, the Kyivan Church, headed mostly by Greek metro- 
politans sent from Byzantium, was largely dependent on guidance or 
impulses received from Constantinople or other spiritual centers of the 
Greek Orthodox world such as Mount Athos. Greek guardianship kept 
the Rus’ Church from creating a fully autonomous and autochthonous 
theological tradition and ecclesiastical polity, while the option for the 
Byzantine Slavonic rite served to isolate the Rus’ from subsequent 
medieval Latin theological and philosophical developments. Neverthe- 
less, the Byzantine benefaction was sufficiently generous to give birth 
to and sustain the life of Kyivan Christianity for a period of centuries. 

As a daughter of the patriarchate of Constantinople, the Kyivan 
Church, situated on the border between the Greek and Latin ecclesiasti- 
cal domains, over time also received from the Byzantines as well as 
from Catholic Polish, Lithuanian, and Teutonic neighbors the reality of 
alienation between Old and New Rome. This reality, however, re- 
mained a mediated experience, and the Greek-Latin theological, eccle- 
siastical, and cultural dialectic was strongly felt but not always under- 
stood or assimilated in Rus’ fully. The limited medieval sources do not 
answer many of the questions posed by later ages and probably will 
never allow us to gain penetrating and comprehensive insight into the 
religious mentality(ies) of medieval Rus’. Rus’ Christianity, if only for 
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chronological reasons, cannot be readily categorized according to the 
Catholic-Orthodox dichotomy as it came to be articulated in post- 
Reformational, post-Tridentine, and modern terms. Thus, in medieval 
times both metropolitans and princes of Rus’ on occasion entered into 
contact with the Church of Rome, recognizing its primacy and seeking 
to establish ties despite the Latin-Greek alienation. But such efforts 
were only episodic. For the East Slavic Christian community the pre- 
eminent ecclesiastical and cultural point of reference remained 
Constantinople. The metropolitanate of Kyiv abided in the jurisdiction 
of the Great Church. The difficulty of situating the Kyivan Church 
exclusively on the Greek side of the Roman-Constantinopolitan oppo- 
sition becomes more evident in the fifteenth century. In the aftermath 
of the Union of Florence, the creation of a separate Muscovite metro- 
politanate, and the fall of the Byzantine Empire, when a pope nomi- 
nated a Kyivan metropolitan and a unionist patriarch of Constantinople 
resided in Rome, the jurisdictional status of the metropolitanate of 
Kyiv became ambiguous for a number of decades. In the second half of 
the fifteenth century, metropolitans of Kyiv seem not to have recog- 
nized categorical confessional distinctions, even though in the eyes of 
both Rome and Constantinople the ecclesiastical rapprochement be- 
tween Eastern and Western Christendom achieved at the Union of 
Florence had lapsed. Through the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
without ever breaking ties with Constantinople, Kyivan metropolitans 
sought to maintain or reestablish relations with the papacy. This pattern 
of Ruthenian initiatives came to an end in the early sixteenth century, 
when it became evident to Ruthenians that the papacy—and even more 
so the Catholic establishment in Lithuania and Poland—considered the 
Florentine Union defunct. 

Because of the progressive institutional decline of the patriarchate of 


Constantinople under Ottoman rule and an analogous organizational 


deterioration in the sixteenth-century Kyivan metropolitanate, the rela- 
tions between the patriarchate and the Ruthenian Church diminished to 
a formal minimum. Paradoxically, the crisis of Greek Orthodoxy under 
the Tourkokratia indirectly occasioned a revitalization of interaction 
between Greeks and East Slavs. Throughout the sixteenth century the 
increasing dependence of destitute Greek Orthodox institutions on 
Muscovite financial assistance brought numerous representatives of the 
Eastern patriarchates into Ukraine and Belarus’ as they traveled to 
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request alms from the Muscovite grand princes and tsars. In the last 
decades of the sixteenth century the onset of a movement for spiritual, 
ecclesiastical, and cultural revitalization in the Ruthenian lands led 
activists to rediscover the central role of the Greek legacy in the reli- 
gious and cultural identity of the Ruthenian nation. At the same time 
the patriarchate of Constantinople began demonstrating a new solici- 
tude for the ecclesial well-being of the Orthodox in the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth. Although unable to generate any sustained 
revival in their own lands, Eastern patriarchs began supporting move- 
ments for reform in the Kyivan metropolitanate, escalating expecta- 
tions of lay leaders regarding the prospects of Greek Orthodox aid for 
the Ruthenian religious and cultural cause. The renewed involvement 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople in the affairs of the 
metropolitanate of Kyiv culminated in the four-month sojourn of Patri- 
arch Jeremiah in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth in 1589. Thus, 
as we have seen, in the 1580s the relationship between the Ruthenian 
Church and the patriarchate of Constantinople, tenuous throughout 
most of the sixteenth century, underwent a dramatic transformation. 

In 1589, on a return journey from Moscow, where he had been 
detained against his will and forced to elevate the Muscovite metropoli- 
tan to patriarchal dignity, Jeremiah conducted a program of reform in 
the Kyivan metropolitanate. His measures constituted an important 
impulse towards the revitalization of the demoralized Ruthenian 
Church. They had a second unintended effect, however. The Orthodox 
bishops came to resent the patriarch’s involvement in the affairs of 
their province. They perceived the nomination of an exarch and, par- 
ticularly, the broad powers granted to the confraternities as a threat to 
their prerogatives as bishops. Furthermore, the encounter with the lead- 
ing hierarch of the Greek Orthodox world, who during his stay spent 
more time with eminent Roman Catholic officials of the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth than he did with his Ruthenian Orthodox 
subjects, revealed the weakness of the Mother Church and served to 
dispel any idealized notions of authentic and effective solidarity be- 
tween the Greek and Ruthenian hierarchies. The Ruthenian bishops 
faced monetary demands from the patriarchate with few prospects of 
receiving from the Greeks concrete, practical aid for the Kyivan 
Church’s quest to meet the spiritual and cultural needs of the faithful 
and for its struggle against radical Reformational currents, the galva- 
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nized Catholic Church, and threats to Ruthenian cultural identity in the 
Commonwealth. 

Developments in sixteenth-century Western Christendom variously 
contributed to the dramatic decision by the Ruthenian hierarchy to 
exchange Constantinopolitan for Roman obedience. A new religious 
personalism, a scripturally-oriented theology, and an increased lay re- 
sponsibility for and active participation in religious life characterized 
Western Catholic as well as Protestant reform movements, which at- 
tracted numerous and prominent converts from within the Ruthenian 
nobility. The prerequisites, nature, and modality of the Christian life 
were all being reconsidered, thus provoking critical questions and gen- 
erating compelling answers. This new discourse conducted in sophisti- 
cated as well as popular idioms could not be ignored. The vigor of the 
Protestant Reformation, the Counter-Reformation, and the Catholic 
Reform confronted the Ruthenian community with the full richness of 
the Western theological, institutional, and pastoral legacy to which the 
Kyivan Church had remained largely oblivious for six centuries. The 
revolution in communications caused by the explosion of the printed 
word brought the message home in no uncertain terms. So did promi- 
nent conversions. Thus, by the mid-1580s two of the three sons of the 
leader of the Orthodox Ruthenian nation, Konstantyn Ostrozkyi, had 
become Catholics, while his two daughters followed their mother in the 
Catholic faith. By 1592 all of Ostrozkyi’s children had married Catho- 
lics, Calvinists, or Antitrinitarians. There was no escape from dealing 
with the new world at-large bursting through the barriers that delin- 
eated the traditional faith communities and served to isolate their way 
of life. Individual Ruthenian magnates and burgher confraternities 
were the first to react. The hierarchs followed but took a different 
course. Challenged and provoked by the vitality in the Christian West, 
the Ruthenian bishops gradually came to see in the West models and 
means for satiating the spiritual hunger of their flock, reforming the life 
of their Church, and consolidating and defending the Ruthenian reli- 
gious and national identity. On the level of underlying cultural and 
ideological premises, the radical upheavals in Western Christendom 
raised with unprecedented power the very notion of reform and the 
possibility of fundamental change in religious and social structures. 
Throughout Christian Europe in the sixteenth century basic assump- 
tions about theology, Christian society, and ecclesiastical order were 
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questioned and overturned. Reformers not only sought to adjust re- 
ceived religious categories and institutions to fit new needs or respond 
to awakened desires, but also energetically dislodged traditional be- 
liefs, religious practices, and patterns of ecclesiastical administration. 
At issue was not fine-tuning but revolution. The crumbling of the 
ostensibly monolithic Christian West produced a great variety of reli- 
gious experience and ecclesial organization. Claiming to be restoring 
original, Apostolic Christianity, reformers, in fact, departed radically 
from precedents in Christian history. They innovated with a vengeance. 
This atmosphere of reform and change permeated the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth and came to affect even those who sought 
to resist it most. 

Ironically, the patriarch of Constantinople contributed to the legiti- 
mization of the notion of fundamental change in the Ruthenian Ortho- 
dox context. At a time of organizational instability in the Kyivan 


_ metropolitanate, Patriarch Jeremiah initiated reforms that countered not 


only prevailing patterns in the sixteenth-century Ruthenian ecclesial 
community, but also traditional premises of Eastern Christian ecclesi- 
astical order. His reforms put into question the role of the metropolitan 
in the Ruthenian hierarchy and the prerogatives of the hierarchs within 
the Ruthenian Church. Hoping to foster the revival of the metro- 
politanate of Kyiv, the patriarch instead undermined some of its central 
institutions. 

Beset by challenges from a Protestant and Catholic environment, 
recognizing critical deficiencies in the institutional structure and spiri- 
tual vitality of their Church, and, finally, disoriented by the conflicting 
directives from the traditional point of reference—the patriarchate of 
Constantinople—the Ruthenian bishops did what many other Christian 
leaders had done throughout the sixteenth century: they opted for 
change. In an earlier age a break with the Mother Church would have 
been inconceivable. During a time of great religious flux, however, the 
decision of the majority of the Ruthenian bishops to reject 
Constantinopolitan authority can be viewed as yet another example of 
early modern repudiations of received assumptions. As I have striven 
to show, the initiative and decision of the bishops and their supporters 
to pursue union with Rome, like most major events in history, was 
conditioned by diverse factors and influences. One of these, generally 
ignored in the historiography, is the intensification of spiritual concerns 
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among Ruthenians in the latter part of the sixteenth century. Through- 
out Europe religious reformers dwelt passionately on the relationship 
between God and the human person in the here and now and in the 
hereafter. Eschatological perspectives on life and death and speculation 
about the nature and means of redemption and salvation of fallen 
humanity captivated the contemporary imagination. The intense, ex- 
plicitly and repeatedly expressed, religious convictions and sentiments 
of Konstantyn Ostrozkyi and Ivan Fedorov were not an isolated phe- 
nomenon. Personal piety, the rectitude of religious belief, private and 
public morality, and anxiety over the state of the Church were impor- 
tant considerations in the hearts and minds of early modern Ruthenians. 
This is not to say that the religious motivations were always pure or 
profound. Nevertheless, spiritual motives were central to the activity of 
the leaders of the Ruthenian revival which was articulated first and 
foremost in religious categories. 

It is in this context that ecclesiastical unification came to be consid- 
ered. Concern about the discord among Christian Churches and the 
hopes for unity between Eastern and Western Christians grew in re- 
sponse to the spiritual turmoil and social unrest generated by the in- 
creasingly numerous and contentious confessions. By the 1580s the 
problem of division and intolerance came to be raised by representa- 
tives of different religious communities in the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth. The nation of the ethnically Polish, Lithuanian, and 
Ruthenian nobility in the Commonwealth constituted and united by a 


set of legal privileges, consolidated by a common code of noble dig- 


nity, identified by a shared universe of economic, political, social and 
cultural concerns, and intimately interrelated through marriage, in the 
last decades of the sixteenth century came to be increasingly and 
passionately divided along confessional lines. For many magnates and 
nobles the religious antagonisms were not only an economic, social, or 
political problem but a source of deeply felt religious scandal. 
Ruthenian leaders like Ostrozkyi and later the bishops recognized 
Christian disunity as a primary cause of the woes of the Ruthenian 
nation and as a threat to the salvation of human souls. The synods of the 
1590s show that in the hierarchy the idea of union with Rome, as a 
means of overcoming religious discord in the Commonwealth even at 
the expense of (temporary) separation from the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, developed gradually along with the bishops’ growing 
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awareness of the crisis in the Ruthenian community and the need for 
reform in and spiritual revitalization of the “Church of the Greek law.” 

In moving resolutely to address the crisis in the Kyivan 
metropolitanate and the dilemma of Christian disunity the bishops went 
forward, despite not getting all of their desired guarantees. Faint echoes 
of the Union of Florence can be heard throughout the story of the Union 
of Brest. Inasmuch as they had learned about the council at which 
Isidore of Kyiv was a principal participant, it is likely that the 
Ruthenian hierarchs hoped that their union would be a renewal of the 
spirit of Florence on a local level. For them it was obvious that given 
the circumstances prevailing in the greater Orthodox world Ostrozkyi’s 
vision of a universal union was impracticable. The bishops along with 
their flock had experienced the contempt for the Ruthenian faith and 
cultural tradition characterizing the new militant Polish-Lithuanian Ca- 
tholicism so clearly articulated by Skarga, vividly exemplified by arch- 
bishop Solikowksi’s violent attempts at imposing the new calendar in 
Lviv, and embodied in the discriminatory practices towards Orthodox 
clergy and burghers throughout the Ruthenian lands. Yet they hardly 
realized how far Roman views on ecclesiastical unification had de- 
parted from those inspiring the Florentine accord or what would be the 
future consequences of post-Tridentine theology and papal ecclesiasti- 
cal and political policy in Eastern Europe. In fact, it seems that this was 
not the first of their concerns. As pastors, they were pressed by the 
crisis at hand within the Commonwealth. They saw in Rome not only 
the primacial Apostolic See, separation from which was simply wrong 
and spiritually detrimental to their flock, but also a Church on the move 
that was effectively reading the signs of the times. They hoped that 
communion with Rome would result in parity of the Churches in the 
Commonwealth sharing one faith and one supreme pontiff. They hoped 
that submitting to the pope recognized by the dominant Catholics in the 
Commonwealth would safeguard the dignity, tranquillity, liberty, and, 
hence, vitality of their own besieged Church. On this basis they made 
their fateful decision. 

Although the hierarchs were threatened and otherwise forewarned of 
the opposition to their intentions, they never suspected that the union 
would occasion a lasting division in the Kyivan Church. Two of the 
bishops who had been among the initiators of the union efforts in 1590 
and who as late as August 1595 endorsed the main Ruthenian union 
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formulations broke with the majority of the synod. They contested the 
decision of their brethren in the episcopate, as did a wide representation 
of the monastics and of the laity, especially those, such as Konstantyn 
Ostrozkyi and members of the urban confraternities, who had previ- 
ously fostered closer ties with the patriarchate of Constantinople, redis- 
covered the importance of the Greek legacy for Ruthenian religious and 
cultural life, or benefited from patriarchal recognition or confirmation. 
Spurred by the conclusion of the Union of Brest, this segment of the 
Ruthenian religious community turned increasingly to Greek authori- 
ties for guidance and encouragement during the polemical struggles 
that followed. Paradoxically, their focus on the Greek legacy was 
eventually replaced by an intellectual, pedagogical, and theological 
orientation towards the West like that of their brethren in union with 
Rome. However, Ruthenians who rejected the union adopted the ways 


of the West without severing jurisdictional ties with the patriarchate of 3 


Constantinople. 
* 
* 


Did union bring for the Ruthenian Church what the bishops had hoped 
for? A new answer to this question requires a book—or perhaps 
many—different than one written to explain the genesis of the Union of 
Brest. If the bishops were asked today to respond from their eternal 
abode, the answer would surely be mixed. Those of us who cannot yet 
hear them must hope for the work of diligent, critical, and spiritually 
sensitive students up to a task this author did not put before himself. A 
primary answer would come from a history of the spiritual and pastoral 
life of the Kyivan Church in the last four centuries that dares to assess 
the degree to which the union contributed to or detracted from the 
religious experience of the faithful. Other perspectives would be pro- 
vided by multi-faceted histories treating not only the divisive yet fruit- 
ful Catholic-Orthodox Ruthenian polemic of the seventeenth century 
and the Polonization and Latinization of the Uniate Church in the 
eighteenth century, but also the role in the Ukrainian national revival of 
the well-educated Greco-Catholic clergy in the nineteenth and the sin- 
gular Christian witness of fortitude and opposition to totalitarianism of 
the Ukrainian Greco-Catholic Church in the twentieth. All of these 
phenomena are part of the legacy of the Ruthenian union with Rome 
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and communion with the Catholic world. It is from the perspective of 
these later developments that much of the literature on the Union of 
Brest is written. Since such evaluations are many and multiform, if 
often unsatisfying, I thought it better not to add to them but to address 
an evident lacuna in the union historiography by trying to answer a 
question that enlightens or is fundamental to the historical and theo- 
logical analysis of the different legacies of the unification of Eastern 
Churches with Rome. 





i - i tasis. 
Illustration 21. The Royal Doors from a 16th-century Galician Iconos 
From Sviatoslav Hordynsky, The Ukrainian Icon of the XIIth to XVHIth Centuries. 
Trans. Walter Dushnyck (Philadelphia, 1973), p. 141. Reproduced with the kind 
permission of the Providence Association, Philadelphia. 








APPENDIX 1 


Historiography and Source Base for the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople under 
Ottoman Rule in the Late Sixteenth Century 


The drama of sixteenth-century Orthodoxy, and more specifically the 
history of the patriarchate of Constantinople, can be reconstructed only 
schematically. As has been outlined by Steven Runciman, whose his- 
tory of the patriarchate of Constantinople under Turkish rule is still, 
despite its inadequacies, the standard survey,! there is very little extant 
documentary evidence for much of the history of the patriarchate dur- 
ing the Tourkokratia.* In fact, for the first decades after the fall of 
Constantinople apparently no Greek or Ottoman sources have sur- 
vived.* The end of the sixteenth century is also poorly represented in 
Greek material.* Ruinous fires in the middle of the sixteenth century, in 
the eighteenth, two in the nineteenth, and finally in 1941, together with 
other acts of destruction, all contributed to the loss of many patriarchal 
records and books for the second half of the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries.° The sorry story of patriarchal facilities was also a significant 
factor. Mehmed II annexed the church of St. Sophia, the patriarchal 
palace and offices when he conquered Constantinople. The second 
church of the city, the Holy Apostles, briefly housed the patriarchate, 
but it was in poor condition and surrounded by hostile Turkish settle- 
ments, leading Patriarch Gennadios to move the patriarchate to the 
Pammakaristos Church (Most Blessed Church of the Mother of God), 
located in a Greek district. Precisely at a time most pertinent to our 
inquiry, in 1586, Murad III confiscated the church and turned it into a 
mosque. Patriarch Jeremiah II went to Muscovy to find the funds 
needed for constructing a new patriarchéon, but it is not clear where 
patriarchal records were kept before the completion of the Church of 
St. George in 1614.6 

The external and internal difficulties faced by Greek institutions and 
Greek Orthodoxy in the Ottoman Empire led to a decline in education 
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among Greeks, thwarted the development of printing, and generally 
retarded the cultural life of the Greek Church, resulting in a neglect of 
history writing and disregard for manuscripts and historical records. 
Nomikos M. Vaporis’ comments about a seventeenth-century manu- 
script containing patriarchal decrees are telling: “Twenty-four pages 
are marred with doodling and other irreverent drawings of sorts, often 
over the text. One gets the strong impression that the scribes, probably 
deacons, anticipating their future promotion, used many pages of the 
MS, even where there is a text, to practice writing intricate episcopal 
signatures and patriarchal menologémata [that is, elaborate inser Ons 
of the date, month and indiction, used on patriarchal documents].” In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century some materials on the verge of 
decay and mostly dealing with the Byzantine period were brought by 
Western travelers to European libraries. Destruction of materials docu- 
menting Greek ecclesiastical history in Asia Minor has occurred even 
in rather recent times, notably in 1922-23, when the last Greeks were 
expelled from Anatolia. 

From the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the patriarch of Alexandria generally also resided in 
Constantinople; thus, for our period, the records of that see shared a 
fate similar to that of Constantinople.’ The condition of the library of 
the Antiochian see is not encouraging for the researcher of early- 
modern Orthodox church history. Located in Damascus since the time 
of the Crusades, the patriarchate of Antioch was the poorest of the 
Eastern patriarchates throughout the Tourkokratia.? Runciman, who 
had visited the Syrian patriarchate before he began his research on the 
Orthodox Church under the Greeks but was denied access in the midst 
of his work, reported his impression that the poverty of that institution 
was also characteristic of its archival collection. Unlike the holdings of 
the Antiochian patriarchate’s library, those of Jerusalem are rich. Here, 
the work of nineteenth-century Greek, Russian, and Ukrainian scholars 
such as Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Aleksei Afanas’evich 
Dmitrievskii, Archimandrite Porfirii Uspenskii, and Ivan Ignatevich 
Malyshevskii in describing and publishing materials seems to have 
been quite thorough and, according to Runciman, it 1s unlikely that 
much material from this library for our period remains unknown. 

The significant Greek Orthodox community in Italy and its legacy of 
sources have been been the subject of considerable scholarly attention in 
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recent decades. The manuscript collection of the Greek Institute of 
Venice generally reflects the activity of Greeks there. It is not, however, 
rich in sixteenth-century material and does not shed any light on the 
question of Constantinopolitan-Ruthenian interaction. Despite the 
rather intensive research conducted in other Italian manuscript deposito- 
ries or archives, it is possible that they may still yield sources more or 
less pertinent to the subject at hand.'° More descriptive work needs to be 
done in Romania and on Mount Athos as well as in ex-Soviet, and 
particularly Russian, archives to complete an exhaustive search for 
sources reflecting late sixteenth-century Greek-Ruthenian ecclesiastical 
relations.'' There is very little literature on the history of the Greek 
Church in the sixteenth century written on the basis of Turkish sources. ! 
This fact alone indicates the deficiencies in the present knowledge of 
Orthodoxy under the Turks. Ottoman archives may some day provide 
significant information, but in this regard work is yet to begin. 

The Greek sources reflecting the state of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople in the 1580s and 1590s are limited. The most important 
evidence consists of three brief narrative accounts: the last pages of the 
Historia Patriarchica, the memorandum of Leontios Eustratios, and 
the last twenty—odd pages of the Pseudo-Dorotheos chronicle.'* Letters 
and official documents written or issued by hierarchs, churchmen, or 
lay theologians also provide details about the patriarchate but they are 
not very numerous. Both types of sources are dominated by the acces- 
sions and depositions of the patriarchs (from November 1579 to April 
1598, the occupancy of the patriarchal throne changed eleven times; in 
the 1579-89, five times). The circumstances of these fluctuations are 
not presented systematically. From the rather anecdotal narration and 
highly subjective description of events or causes of depositions (the 
greed of the Ottomans, the corruption of individual or parties of Greek 
clerics, the vengeance of individual Greek layman), it is impossible to 
extract an understanding of the mechanisms of Greek Orthodox eccle- 
siastical politics, the fluctuations that lead to the repeated elections and 
depositions, much less to explain the mentalities of individuals or 
groups guiding or involved in these dynamics. Because the sources are 
so few it is difficult to corroborate reports. Little is known about the 
points of view of their authors. For historians of Constantinopolitan 
relations with the East Slavs, the Greek sources are hardly comprehen- 
sive, omitting events that seem to the modern historian to be of monu- 
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mental significance. For example, Leontios Eustratios, in the memo- 
randum written in Tiibingen at the request of Crusius at the end of 
1589, mentions Jeremiah’s trip to Muscovy but does not refer to the 


creation of the patriarchate, even though he could report that Jeremiah . 


had already returned to Constantinople.'° 
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Pseudo-Dorotheos on Jeremiah’s Stay in 
Muscovy and the Creation of the Patriarchate 
of Moscow! 


I write in detail concerning Muscovy. In the place where they [the 
Muscovites] held Jeremiah they would not let anyone from the local 
people come to see him, nor would they allow him to go out. Only the 
monks [in Jeremiah’s suite], when they so desired, would go out with 
the people of the Tsar into the marketplace and the Muscovites guarded 
the monks until they returned to their quarters. The Muscovites an- 
nounced to Patriarch Jeremiah that they wanted him to create a patri- 
archate for them. First, Jeremiah said that this could not be done; he 
would only install an archbishop, as in Ohrid.? And when they were 
one on one, the metropolitan of Monemvasia [Hierotheos] said to the 
Patriarch: “My Lord, this cannot be done, because Constantine the 
Great created the patriarchates together with an ecumenical council. 
And Justinian the Great together with the Fifth Ecumenical Council 
made Ohrid an archbishopric and Jerusalem a patriarchate, on account 
of the venerable sufferings of Christ.? There are only three of us here. 
({This is so] because one, the Archbishop of Elassona Arsenios, who 
did not have a see of his own, joined up with us in Poland and came to 
Muscovy with the Patriarch.) [My] Lord, we came to the Tsar for alms 
and on account of the debts incurred in our days.” And he [Jeremiah] 
answered: “Neither do I want this. But if they wish, I will dwell [here] 
as patriarch.” And the Metropolitan of Monemvasia said to him: 
“Blessed Lord, this is impossible, for you speak a different language, 
you are not used to the place, they have different ordinances and 
customs, and they do not want you. Don’t embarrass yourself!” But he 
did not want to listen at all. He had mischievous and cruel men on his 
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heels, and everything that they heard they passed on to the interpreters, 
who in turn told the Tsar. Then cunningly the Muscovites devised a 
scheme and said: “My Lord, if you determine to stay here, we will have 
you.” But these words were said to them neither by the Tsar nor by any 
of the boyars of the palace, but only by those who guarded them. 
Jeremiah thoughtlessly and without sizing things up, and without the 
advice of anyone said: “I am staying.” And he had this habit, that he 
never listened to good advice from anyone, even from those subject to 
him. And for this reason both he and the Church were ruined in his 
days.* 

Then the Muscovites, seeing that he was not about to ordain [some- 
one else as patriarch], and that he wanted to remain, told him: “Be- 
cause, my Lord, you want to stay, we want this as well; however, since 
the ancient Rus’ throne is in Vladimir, take pains to stay there.” And 
that was a place worse than Koukousos.° Then with the assistance of 
certain Christians® [presumably Hierotheos of Monemvasia and the 
other Greeks who counselled Jeremiah] , the Patriarch said: “Do not tell 
such a story [about going to Vladimir]. I will not do this.” Then they 
said to him: “The Tsar’s order is that you should create a patriarchate 


for us.” Then Jeremiah responded in a different tone: “Unless he was a — 


double {twofold} bishop it would not be canonical.” {or maybe: Then 
Jeremiah responded “[I will ordain] another one. For this one is a 
double bishop and it would not be canonical.” }’ Finally, he unwillingly 
ordained the {or him} patriarch of Rus. And they brought a large, 
exceedingly wide parchment document written in Bulgarian letters. 
And the Patriarch signed it. But the Metropolitan of Monemvasia 
asked: “What is written here? [When you tell me] then I will sign.” And 
the first one [i.e., the overseer], Andrei Tzalkanos [Shchelkalov]’ by 
name, answered: “It is written how you installed the patriarch and how 
you came here. And the Metropolitan of Monemvasia said: “It should 
have been written in Greek, not in Russian.” But they did not listen to 
him. The patriarch’s hieromonks signed as well, as did the Archbishop 
of Elassona. But the Metropolitan of Monemvasia was completely 
against this, lest the Church should be divided and another head and a 
great schism be created. He was in danger of being thrown into the 
river, until the Patriarch took an oath that the Metropolitan of 
Monemvasia had said nothing. Tsar Fedor was a peaceful man, in all 
things similar to Theodosios the Younger, simple, quiet.? But the 
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Tsar’s brother-in-law, Boris by name, was in all things skillful, wise 
and cunning. It was he who did everything and to whom everyone 
listened. The Tsarina [Irina] was good, but she was still childless and 
her brother was Boris, she summoned the Patriarch and the Metropoli- 
tan of Monemvasia, and he blessed her. And she said: “Beseech God 
that I may have a child and [she said] many other things. And the Tsar 
gave the Patriarch thirty thousand silver pieces when he came [to 
Moscow], and another thirty thousand when he left to go back to the 
City [Constantinople].!° And he gave the Metropolitan of Monemvasia 
first five [thousand] and five more afterwards. [He gave] cups, gowns 

and sables to the Patriarch of Rus’, lov by name on January 26 in the 
year 7097 [1589] , in the second indiction. And Lord Jeremiah and all 
of them departed and with much exertion arrived in Poland. There were 
wars between the Tatars and the Poles. Jan Zamoyski, a man of much 
wisdom and kindness, paid great honor to the Patriarch and gave [him a 
retinue of] two hundred men and brought him to Kam ianets’ because 
the illustrious Sir Jan Zamoyski was the lawkeeper [Grand Chancellor] 

and protector [Grand Hetman] of Poland. 

And at that time, that is, in the year 1589,'' Jeremiah went from 
Muscovy to Moldova, and Voevoda!? Peter received him again marvel- 
ously, and he found a chavush'3 who met him to take him [to 
Constantinople] because the sultan had decided that he again should 
take his see in Constantinople, because the unstable Nikephoros had 
caused so much instability and made countless and senseless expendi- | 
tures, and everyone great and small hated him. They talked to the 
Sultan, and he gave the patriarchate to Jeremiah, who was eager for the 
first place, and he paid the two thousand florins.4 And the most pru- 


dent Peter gave him the offering. And thus it happened and Jeremiah 
went to Constantinople. 


APPENDIX 3 


Articles for Which We Need Guarantees from 
the Lord Romans before We Enter into Unity 
with the Roman Church! 


1. Firstly, since among the Romans and the Greeks there is a dispute as 
to the procession of the H(oly) Spirit, which is a considerable obstacle 
to unification and which probably endures for no other reason than that 
we do not want to understand each other, we, therefore, request that we 
not be constrained to a different confession [of faith], but that we 
remain with the one that we find expressed in the S(acred) Scriptures, 
in the Gospels, and also in the writings of the H(oly) Greek Doctors 
[i.e. Church Fathers], namely that the H(oly) Spirit does not have two 
origins, nor a double procession, but that He proceedes from one origin, 
as from a source—from the Father through the Son. 


2. That the praise of God and all prayers—those of morning, evening, 
and night—remain for us intact according to the ancient custom of the 
Oriental Church, namely: the D(ivine) Liturgies, of which there are 
thrse—those of Basil, Chrysostom, and Epiphanios, which is cel- 
ebrated during Great Lent with the Presanctified Gifts—as well as all 
other ceremonies and rites of our Church, which we have maintained 
until now, since they are preserved as well in Rome under obedience to 
the Supreme Pontiff; and that they be [celebrated] in our language. 


3. That the most holy Sacraments of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be preserved for us intact, as we have celebrated them 
them until now, under both species—bread and wine; that this be 
preserved in perpetuity, completely and without violation. 





4, That the Sacrament of H(oly) Baptism and its form be preserved 
intact, without any additions, as we have celebrated it until now. 
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5. We do not enter into dispute about purgatory, but we are ready to be 
instructed [concerning it] by the H(oly) Church. 


6. We will adopt the new calendar if the old one cannot be used, 
however without violating the computation of Easter and our feasts, as 
it was in the time of concord; for we have certain special feasts of our 
own, which the lord Romans do not have: that is on the sixth day of 
January, when the Baptism of the Lord Christ and the first revelation of 
God, one in the Trinity, is commemorated, which in our parts is called 
Theophany. On that day we have a special ceremony for the blessing of 
the waters. 


7. That we not be forced to conduct processions on the day of the 
Corpus Christi feast, and that we also be allowed to process with our 
Sacraments, for we have a different practice regarding the Sacraments. 


8. That [we not be compelled] on the eve of Easter to bless the fire, 
[use] clackers,’ and also [conduct] other ceremonies, which we did not 
have in our Church until now, but that we remain safeguarded in our 
ceremonies according to the order and rule of our Church. 


9. That the marriages of priests remain intact, with the exception of 
digamists [those married a second time]. 


*10.° That the metropolitanate, bishoprics, and other high clerical dig- 
nities of our rite not be given to anyone other than to persons of the 
Ruthenian or Greek people who are of our religion. And since in our 
canons it states that those such as the metropolitan or the bishops, 
should be worthy individuals, first chosen by the clergy, we request 
that His Roy(al) M(ajesty) allow us free elections, with His Roy(al) 
M(ajesty’s) authority to grant [church offices] as he pleases remaining 
intact. This means that shortly after the death of a deceased [hierarch] 
we should choose four candidates, and His Roy(al) M(ajesty) would be 
free to grant [the office] to one from their midst as he pleases. This is 
above all [to ensure] that worthy and educated persons be chosen for 
such high offices; since His Roy(al) M(ajesty), being of another reli- 
gion, cannot know who is worthy for these [offices]. For earlier there 
were ignoramuses [serving as bishops], some of whom could hardly 
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read. If His Roy(al) M(ajesty) of his accord deigns, nevertheless, to 
give a clerical office to a lay person, then this person should be or- 
dained to the clerical state within three months, under pain of losing his 
office in case of delay, this according to [the provisions of] the Diet of 
Hrodna and the articles of King Zygmunt August, of blessed memory, 
which were confirmed by the present Roy(al) M(ajesty). For now there 
are some who have held clerical office for ten to twenty years and have 
not received ordination into the clerical state, defending themselves 
with dubious exceptions granted by the king. We request that in the 
future this be no more. 


11. That our bishops not be sent to Rome [to receive] their litterae 
sacrae [papal documents sanctioning ordination] but if His Roy(al) 
M(ajesty) deigns to grant a given bishopric then according to ancient 
custom the archbishop-metropolitan should ordain every such [candi- 
date]. However, the metropolitan himself who is succeeding to the 
metropolitan office should apply to the Father, the Pope, for the litterae 
sacrae; after the litterae sacrae are brought from Rome, he should be 
ordained in due order by bishops, at least two, according to our custom. 
But if one of the bishops accedes to the metropolitanate he should not 
apply for the litterae sacrae, for he was already ordained to the episco- 
pacy earlier; he can merely declare his obedience to the Supreme 
Pontiff before the Reverend Archbishop of Gniezno, but not as before 
an archbishop but as before the primate. 


*12. That we have greater authority and that our sheep respect and 
honor us more we ask that our metropolitan and bishops be granted 
seats in the senate of His Roy(al) M(ajesty) on account of many rightful 
reasons: for we have the same episcopal office and dignity as their 
g(races) the lord Romans. And most of all because if one of us were 
taking the senate oath he could at the same time also swear obedience 
to the Supreme Pontiff, to prevent a split such as occurred after the 
death of Isidore, metropolitan of Kyiv, when the bishops who were not 
bound by any oath and who lived in remote areas easily abandoned the 
unity established at the Council of Florence. If [a bishop] will be bound 
by the senatorial oath then it will be difficult for him to consider 
disunity. That letters announcing the convocation of the diet and 
dietines be sent to us. 
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13. And if with time God deigns to grant that the remainder of our 
brethren of the Greek nation and religion join this holy unity, that it not 
be deemed a fault of ours that we preceded them in this unity, for we 
had to do this because of certain and rightful reasons for harmony in the 
oe Commonwealth [thereby] preventing further unrest and dis- 
cord. 


*14. That [emissaries] from Greece not be allowed to foment turmoil, 
to enter the state with letters of excommunication and to tear asunder 
the accord, provoking unrest among the people. For among the people 
there are not a few recalcitrants who at the slightest opportunity are 
likely to bring the people to unrest. And in general those who create 
turmoil and come to this state with letters of excommunication should 
be punished, for their activity could lead to internicine war amidst the 
people. And most vigilant guard must be maintained so that in our 
dioceses priests of our religion—archimandrites, hegumens, presby- 
ters, and others of the clerical order who do not want to submit to us— 
dare not to to carry out clerical functions. And especially that foreign- 
ers—bishops and monks who come from Greece—dare not to carry out 
clerical functions. For if this is allowed no trace of our accord will 
remain. 


15. If in the future someone of our religion demonstrating contempt for 

his own religion and ceremonies, desires to take on the Roman ceremo- 

nies —-that he not be received since he neglects ceremonies of the one 

nai of God; for abiding already in one Church we will have one 
ope. 


16. That marriages between Romans and Rus’ finally be allowed, with- 
out compulsion in religion, for [both are] of one Church. 


*17, Because a considerable number or our ecclesiastical estates turn 
out to be illegitimately mortgaged by our predecessors who being 
temporary possessors could mortgage them only for the extent of their 
lifetimes, we humbly request that that they be returned to the churches. 
Because of the impoverishment of our sees we not only cannot meet the 
needs of the Church of God but do not ourselves have security from 
destitution. And if someone was granted the right to administer ecclesi- 
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astical properties to his death may [that person] pay the Church at least 
some rent for those lands, and after his death that these [properties] 
return to the Church; and that no one be allowed to claim them without 
the consent of the bishop and his chapter [Arylos]. All of those grants 
that the Church now administers and that are recorded in the Gospel 
book—even if there were no documents [issued] concerning them, yet 
they are [the Church’s] property from long ago—that they remain [as 
property of the Church] and that the Church have the right to reclaim 
those that long ago were taken away. 


*18. That after the death of the metropolitan or bishops neither the 


starostas, nor the treasurers should interfere in the affairs of the ecclesi- — 


astical estates; rather they should be under the authority of the chapter 
until [the selection of] a new bishop as is the practice in the Roman 
Church. Regarding the property and private estates of the bishop him- 
self, that the subordinates and relatives of the deceased [hierarch] not 
be wronged, but that everything occur as it does after the death of the 
lord clergy of the Roman Church. We already have a privilege for this, 
but [we request] that it become part of the constitution. 


*19. That archimandrites, hegumens, monks and their monastaries con- 
tinue, as in the past, to be under obedience to their diocesan bishops, for 
we have only one monastic rule which is followed by the bishops as 
well. We do not have provincials. 


*20. That we have in the tribunal among the lord Roman clergy two of 
our own to defend the rights of our churches. 


*21. That our archimandrites, hegumens, priests, archdeacons and dea- 
cons, and other clergy be honored as is the Roman lord clergy; and that 
they enjoy the ancient liberties granted to them by King Wiadystaw; 
and that they be free from paying various personal taxes and [taxes] on 
ecclesiastical property (wrongly levied upon them heretofore); except 
in the case that someone has private estates; then he should pay taxes 
like others do but not [taxes imposed] on his person and on the church. 
And those clergy and priests holding grants in the lands of lords and 
nobles should recognize their own fealty and pay obedience to their 
lords, [especially] regarding their lands and grants, not appealing to 
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other authorities and not summoning their lords to court, but fully 
respecting their lords’ right of patronage. However, given their person 
and the clerical office which they exercise no one has the right to 
punish them besides their own bishop based on complaints of their 
lords. This pertains especially to those [clergy] who are personal sub- 
jects and worthy sons of their lords. And in this way neither canon nor 
civil law, nor the noble liberties of either side will be violated. 


22. That the lord Romans not prohibit us from ringing the bells on 
Good Friday in our churches in towns and elsewhere. 


23. That we not be prohibited from publicly carrying [in procession] 
with candles and vestments the Most Holy Sacrament to the sick. 


24. That we be permitted to process without any hindrance according to 
our custom on feast days whenever the need arises. 


*25. That our Ruthenian monasteries and churches not be turned into 
[Latin] churches. And, in general, if a [Latin rite] Catholic damages 
[Eastern] churches on his estates he should repair them for his subjects 
of the Ruthenian nation, or build new ones, or refurbish old ones. 


*26. If the spiritual church confraternities—newly established by the 
patriarchs and already confirmed by His Roy(al) M(ajesty), for ex- 
ample those in L’viv, Brest, Vilnius, and elsewhere, from which the 
Church of God has great benefit and thanks to which the praise of God 
is multiplied—want to abide in this unity let them remain intact under 
obedience to their own (metropolitan) bishops [depending on] the dio- 
cese in which they are found, and to which they belong. 


*27. That we be permitted to establish Greek and Slavonic language 
schools, seminaries in those places where it will be most opportune 
and also that publishing houses be allowed, but under obedience to the 
metropolitan and bishops and with their knowledge; and may nothing 
be printed without the bishops’ knowledge and permission, in order 
that the spread of various heresies be prevented. 
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*28. Since on lands of His Roy(al) M(ajesty) as well as on those those 
of magnates and nobles we suffer great losses and disobedience of our 
priests who sometimes under the protection of their officials and lords 
cause great losses and licentiousness [by granting] divorces to spouses; 
and sometimes on account of a certain income that usually is paid for 
divorces the lord starostas themselves and some of their officials de- 
fend their priests, keeping them from appearing before their bishops at 
synods and prevent us, the bishops, from punishing the profligate. They 
spread calumny and infamy about our visitators and beat [them]. We 
ask that an end be put to this in order that we be able to punish the 
profligate and oversee the [maintanance] of order. And if a bishop were 
to excommunicate someone for disobedience or some abuse that the 
officials and lords, having learned about it from his bishops and 
visitators, not permit such [a priest] to conduct clerical functions nor to 
serve in churches until he justifies himself before his pastors. This 
pertains to the archimandrites, the hegumens, and other clerical persons 
who are subordinate to the bishops and their authority. 


*29. That in the main towns and everywhere in the state of His Roy(al) 
M(ajesty) cathedrals [sobory] and parish churches, independent of their 
jurisdiction and subordination—be it royal, burgher, or noble patron- 
age—remain under the power and authority of their bishops; and may 
lay people not rule over them. For there are those who demonstrate 
disobedience to their bishops and themselves administrate them [the 
churches] according to their own judgment, not wanting to subordinate 
themselves to their bishops. Therefore, that in the future this be no 
more. 


30. And if someone were excommunicated by his bishops on account 
of some misdead that he not be received into the Roman Church, rather 
that he be anathemised; then we too will do the same with those who 
are excommunicated from the Roman Church, for it is our common 
cause. 


31. And if the Lord God of His H(oly) Will and Grace were to deign 
[for us] to live to see the rest of our brethren of the Oriental Church of 
the Greek rite join the holy unity with the Western Church, and if after 
a common unification and a consensus of the entire Church reform to 
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the ceremonies and due order of the Greek Church were to be insti- 
tuted—that we too participate in this since we are people of one reli- 
gion. 


*32. Knowing that some [individuals] have gone to Greece in order to 
aquire for themselves certain ecclesiastical mandates and having re- 
turned here want to rule and subordinate clergy and extend over us their 
jurisdiction—to avoid a great tempest amidst the people we request that 
His Roy(al) M(ajesty) deign to order the lord starostas to watch the 
borders so as to keep all with such jurisdictions and excommunications 
from entering the state of His Roy(al) M(ajesty) for [otherwise] they 
would create considerable unrest among the pastors and sheep of the 
Church of God. 


33. Therefore, we the persons named below, desiring this holy accord 
for the praise of God’s name and for peace in the Holy Christian 
Church, for greater authenticity [credibility], have presented these ar- 
ticles, which we consider necessary for our Church, and the conditions, 
for which we need the guarantees of the H(oly) Father the Pope and 
from our graceful lord His Roy(al) M(ajesty), in this our instruction for 
our most venerable brothers in God Father Ipatii Potii, Protothronos, 
Bishop of Volodymyr and Brest and Father Kyryll Terletskyi, Exarch 
and Bishop of Luts’k and Ostrih, that they in our and their own name 
ask the most holy Father the Pope as well as our graceful lord His 
Roy(al) M(ajesty) to confirm and guarantee beforehand all of these 
articles that we have presented in writing. That we—secure about the 
[preservation] of our faith, Sacraments, and ceremonies without viola- 
tion of our consciences and those of the sheep of Christ entrusted to 
us—approach this holy concord with the holy Roman Church; that later 
others, who still waver, having seen that everything has been preserved 
for us intact also as soon as possible follow us and enter into this h(oly) 
unity. Given in the year of God 1595, June 1 according to the old 
calendar. 


Mykhail, Metropolitan of Kyiv and Galicia, by his own hand. Ipatii, 
Bishop of Volodymyr and Brest, by his own hand. Kyryll Terletskyi, 
by the grace of God Exarch, Bishop of Lutsk and Ostrih, by his own 
hand. Leotnii Pel’chytskyi, by the grace of God Bishop of Pinsk and 
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Turati, by his own hand. [Eight seals, among which are those of the 


Bishop of L’viv Hedeon (Balaban) and Bishop of Kholm Dionizii 


(Zbiruiskyi); on folio 7° is the signature of Iona Hohol’: Iona 
Archimandrite of the Church of the Holy Savior in Kobryn, signed in 
his own hand. All of the signatures are in Cyrillic. See illustration 
no. 14, following p. 202.] 
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Chronologies (ca. 1300-1600) 


Popes 


Boniface VHI 
Benedict XI 
Clement V 
John XXII 
Benedict XII 
Clement VI 
Innocent VI 
Urban V 
Gregory XI 
Urban VI 
Boniface IX 
Innocent VII 
Gregory XU 
Martin V 
Eugene IV 
Nicholas V 
Calixtus III j 
Pius II 

Paul II 
Sixtus [V 
Innocent VUI 
Alexander VI 
Pius Hl 
Julius If 

Leo X 


1294-1303 
1303-1304 
1305-1314 
1316-1334 
1334-1342 
1342-1352 
1352-1362 
1362-1370 
1370-1378 
1378-1389 
1389-1404 
1404-1406 
1406-1415 
1417-1431 
1431-1447 
1447-1455 
1455-1458 
1458-1464 
1464-1471 
1471-1484 
1484-1492 
1492-1503 

1503 
1503-1513 
1513-1521 
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Hadrian VI 
Clement VU 
Paul II 
Julius TI 
Marcellus II 
Paul TV 

Pius [V 

Pius V 
Gregory XIII 
Sixtus V 
Urban VII 
Gregory XIV 
Innocent IX 
Clement VHI 


Patriarchs of Constantinople 


John XII Kosmas 
Athanasios I 
Niphon 

John XI Glykys 
Gerasimos I 

Isaiah 

John XIV Kalekas 
Isidore I 

Kallistos I 
Philotheos Kokkinos 
Kallistos I 
Philotheos Kokkinos 
Makarios 

Neilos 

Anthony [V 
Makarios . 
Anthony [V 
Kallistos IT Xanthopoulos 
Matthew I 
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1522-1523 
1523-1534 
1534-1549 
1550-1555 

$555 
1555-1559 
1559-1565 
1566-1572 
1572-1585 
1585-1590 

1590 
1590-1591 

1591 
1592-1605 


1294—1303 
1303-1310 
1310-1314 
1315-1319 
1320-1321 
1323~—1334 
1334-1347 
1347-1350 
1350-1353 
1353-1354 
1355-1363 
1364-1376 
1376-1379 
1379-1388 
1389-1390 
1390-1391 
1391-1397 

1397 
1397-1410 
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Euthymios II 

Joseph II 

Metrophanes II 
Gregory I] Mamme 
Athanasios Ii 
Gennadios II Scholarios 
Isidore II Xanthopoulos 
Ioasaph I Kokkas 
Gennadios II Scholarios 
Sophronios I Syzopoulos 
Gennadios II Scholarios 
Symeon I of Trebizond 
Mark II Xylokarabes 
Dionysios I 

Symeon I of Trebizond 
Raphael I 

Maximos ITI Christonymos 
Symeon I of Trebizond 
Niphon II 

Dionysios I 

Maximos [V 

Niphon Il 

Joachim I 

Niphon II 

Pachomios I 

Joachim | 

Pachomios I 
Theoleptos I 

Jeremiah I 

Toannikios I 

Dionysios II 

loasaph IL 

Metrophanes III 
Jeremiah I Tranos 
Metrophanes III 
Jeremiah I Tranos 
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1410-1416 
1416-1439 
1440-1443 
1443-1451 

1450 
1454-1456 
1456-1462 
1462-1463 

1463 
1463-1464 
1464-1465 

1465 
1466-1486 
1466-1471 
1471-1475 
1475-1476 
1476-1482 
1482-1486 
1486-1488 
1488-1490 
1491-1497 
1497-1498 
1498-1502 

1502 
1503-1504 

1504. | 
1504-1513 
1513-1522 
1522-1546 
1524-1525 
1546-1556 
1556-1565 
1565-1572 
1572-1579 
1579-1580 
1580-1584 
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Pachomios II 
Theoleptos II 
Jeremiah Uf Tranos 


Matthew II 
Gabriel I 


Theophanes I Karykes 
Meletios Pegas 


Matthew II 


Orthodox (Melkite) Patriarchs of Alexandria 
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1584-1585 
1585-1586 
1587-1595 
1596 
1596 


1597 


1597-1598 
1598-1601 


Philotheos 1435(?)-1459(?) 
Mark VI 1459--1484(?) 
Gregory V 1484—1486(?) 
Joachim 1487-1565/67(?) 
Sylvester (resigned 1588; term completed by successor) 1569-1590 
Meletios I Pegas 1590-1601 


Orthodox (Melkite) Patriarchs of Antioch 


Dorotheos I 
Michael UT 
Mark UI 
Joachim II 
Michael IV 


Dorotheos II 


Michael V 


Dorotheos III 


Joachim Iil 
Michael VI 
Joachim [V 
Makarios II 
Michael VII 
Joachim V 
Joachim VI 


1434/5145] 
1451-1456(?) 
-1456(2)—-1457/8 
1458-1459 

ca. 1470-before 1484 
before 1484—after 1500 
ca. 1523/4—1529 
?—1530/31 


1530/31-1534 


1534-1542/3 
1542/3~1575 
15432-1550? 
1576-1593 

ca. 1581-1592 
1593-1604 
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Patriarchs of Jerusalem 


Joachim 
Theophanes II 


‘Athanasios [V 


Abraham 
Takovos II 
Gregory III 
Mark HI 
Dorotheos IT 
Germanos 
Sophronios IV 


Metropolitans of Kyiv 


Maximos 

Peter 

Theophilos (in Lithuania) 
Theognostos 
Theodoretos (in Lithuania) 
Roman (in Lithuania) 
Alexios 

Kyprian 

Mykhail IIT Mitiai 

Pimen 

Dionisii 

Fotii (Photios) 

Gregory (Tsamblak; in Lithuania) 
Herasym of Smolensk 
Isidore 

Gregory the Bulgarian 
Mysail 

Spriridon 

Symeon 

Iona (Hlezna) 

Makarii I 

losyf I (Bolharynovych) 
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before 1437-after 1464 
before 1450—? 
1452—1460(?) 


21468 
2~1482 
2-1493(?) 
ca. 1505 
1506-1543 
1543-1579 
1579-? 


1283-1305 
1308-1326 
2+1329/30 
1328-1353 

1352-? 
1354-1362 
1354-1377 
1375-1406 
1377-1379 
1382-1385 
1384-1385 
1410-1431 
1415-1419 
1433-1435 
1436-1458 
1458-1472 
1475-1480 

1476-2? 
1481-1488 
1489-1494 
1495-1497 
1498-1501 
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Tona U 

Tosyf II (Soltan) 

losyf III 

Makarii IT 

Syl'vestr (Bilkevych) 
Tona If (Protasovych) 
Illiia (Kucha) 
Onysyfor (Divochka) 
Mykhail (Rahoza) 


Uniate Metropolitans of Kyiv 


Mykhail (Rahoza) 
Ipatii (Potii) 


Metropolitans of Halych 


Nifont 

Havriil 
Teodor 
Antonii 


Metropolitans of Moscow 


Tona 
Feodosii 
Filipp I 
Gerontii 
Zosima 
Simon 
Varlaam 
Daniil 
loasaf 
Makarii 
Afanasii 
German 
Filipp i 
Kirill 
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1502-1507 
1507-1521 
1522~1534 
1534-1556 
1556-1567 
1568-1577 
1577-1579 
1579-1589 
1589-1596 


1596-1599 
1600-1613 


1302-1305 
2? 

21347 
1371-1389? 


1448-1461 
1461-1464 
1464-1473 
1473-1489 
1490-1494 
1495-1511 
1511-1521 
1521~1539 
1539-1542 
1542-1568 
1564-1566 

1566 
1566-1568 
1568-1572 
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Antonii 
Dionisii 
lov 


Patriarchs of Moscow 


Tov 


Papal Nuncios to the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth 


Camillo Mentovati 
Berardo Bongiovanni 
Giovanni Francesco Commendone 
Giulio Ruggiero 
Vincenzo Portico 
Vincenzo Laureo 
Giovanni Andrea Caligari 
Alberto Bolognetti 
Girolamo de’ Buoi 
Annibale di Capua 
Niccold Mascardi 
Germanico Malaspina 
Claudio Rangone 


Emperors of Byzantium 


Andronikos II Palatologos 
Andronikos III Palaiologos 
John V Palaiologos 

John VI Kantakouzenos 
Andronikos IV Palaiologos 
Manuel II Palaiologos 

John VIII Palaiologos 
Constantine XII Palaiologos 


Ottoman Rulers and Sultans of the Ottoman Empire 


Osman 
Orkhan 
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1572-1581 
1581-1587 
1586-1589 


1589-1605 


1558-1560 
1560-1563 
1563-1565 
1566-1567 
1568-1573 
1573-1578 
1578-1581 
1581-1584 
1584-1586 
1586-1591 

1591, 
1592-1598 
1599-1606 


1282-1328 
1328-1341 
1341-1391 
1347-1354 
1376-1379 
1391-1425 
1425-1448 
1449-1453 


—1326 
1326-1362 
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Murad I 1362-1389 Sigismund Kestutaitis 1432-1440 
Bayezid I 1389-1402 Casimir IV (Kazimierz IV Jagiettoficzyk) 1440-1492 
Suleiman 1402-1410 Alexander (Aleksander) 1492-1506 
Musa 1411-1413 
Mehmed I 1413-1421 Kings of Poland and Grand Dukes of Lithuania 
Murad IT 1421-1444 Zygmunt I Stary 1506-1548 
Mehmed II 1444-1446 Zygmunt II August 1548-1572 
Murad II 1446-1451 Henri de Valois (Henryk Walezy) 1572-1574 
’ Mehmed II 1451-1481 Stefan Batory 1576-1586 
Bayezid II 1481-1512 Zygmunt III Vasa 1587-1632 
Selim I 1512-1520 
en Ee Mnernicent eee Grand Princes of Muscovy (From the Time of Moscow’s Preeminence in 
Selim II 1566-1574 Northern Rus’) 
Vasilii I 1389-1425 
; Vasilii IT, the Blind 1425-1462 
Kings of Poland eal 1462-1505 
Wiadystaw I Lokietyk 1306-1333 Wasilii 1 1505—1533 
Kazimierz III the Great 1333-1370 ivan TV 1533-1547 
Ludwik I 1370-1382 
Jadwiga 1384-1399 ; 
Wiadystaw II Jagietlo (Jogaila) 1386-1434 THES CONE SOEs 
Wladystaw III Warneficzyk 1434-1444 Ivan IV, the Terrible 1547-1584 
Kazimierz IV Jagiettonczyk 1446-1492 Fedor I 1584-1598 
Jan Olbracht 1492-1501 Boris Godunoy 1598-1605 
Aleksander 1501-1506 
Grand Dukes of Lithuania 
Gediminas 1316-1341 
Jaunutis (Ivan) 1341-1345 
Algirdas 1345-1377 
Kestutis of Trakai 1377-1378 
Jogaila (Wtadistaw JagieHo) 1378-1401 
Vytautas (Witold) 1401-1430 
Svitrigaila 1430-1432 
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Notes to the Text 


Notes to the Introduction 


' For consistency the designation “Kyivan metropolitanate” will predomi- 
nate in the discussion of the medieval background of sixteenth-century devel- 
opments, despite the fact that for the early history of the Church in Ukraine 
and Belarus’ the Byzantine sources generally refer to the ecclesiastical prov- 
ince as the “Rus’ metropolitanate”; see John Meyendorff, Byzantium and the 
Rise of Russia: A Study of Byzantino-Russian Relations in the Fourteenth 
Century (Cambridge, 1981), p. 75. 

The title “Metropolitan of Kyiv and All Rus” was first used in September 
1347 by Emperor John VI Kantakouzenos regarding Metropolitan 
Theognostos: “untponoAitns KvyéBov, vréptipog Kai eEapyog nactic 
‘Pwotas,” Franz Miklosich and Iwan Miiller, Acta patriarchatus 
Constantinopolitani, vol. 1 (Vienna, 1860), no. 117, p. 261; no. 119, p. 265. In 
1380 the synod in Constantinople decreed that the title of the Rus’ metropoli- 
tan should begin with the name of his cathedral seat, in keeping with general 
ecclesiastical tradition, ibid., vol. 2 (Vienna, 1862), no. 337, p. 17. This title 
became standard at the time of Metropolitan Kyprian (1390-1408). For a 
discussion of the evolution of the metropolitan’s title, see Andrei Ivanovich 
Pliguzov, “On the Title ‘Metropolitan of Kiev and All Rus,’” HUS 15(3/4) 
1991: 340-53, cf. Omeljan Pritsak, “Kiev and All of Rus’: The Fate of a Sacral 
Idea,” HUS 10(3/4) 1986: 279-300. 

For a survey of the history of the Kyivan metropolitanate from the late 
medieval period to the Union of Brest, see Vladimir Petrovich Rybinskii, 
Kievskaia mitropolich'ia kafedra s poloviny XIII do kontsa XVI veka (Kyiv, 
1891); for an analysis from the point of view of canon law, see Isidorus I. 
Patrylo, Archiepiscopi-Metropolitani Kievo-Halicienses (attentis praescriptis 
M. P. “Cleri sanctitati”) (Rome, 1962), pp. 14-38 [=AOSBM, ser. II, sec. 1, 
16]; and P. P. Lozovei, De Metropolitarum Kioviensium potestate (988-1596) 
(Rome, 1962) [=AOSBM ser. II, sec. 1, 15]. 


2 Attempts to demonstrate the autocephaly of the Kyivan Church in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries have been unconvincing. Concerning the hierarchical 
status of the Kyivan metropolitan province, see Sophia Senyk, A History of the 
Church in Ukraine, vol. 1, To the End of the Thirteenth Century (Rome, 1993), 
pp. 82-97 [=OCA, 243]. 

, For general discussions of the contacts between Rus’ and Byzantium, see 
thor Sevéenko, “Byzantium and the Slavs,” HUS 8(3/4) 1984: 289-303; idem, 
“Russo-Byzantine Relations after the Eleventh Century,” Proceedings of the 
XIlth International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Oxford, 5~10 September 
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1966, ed. Joan M. Hussey, Dmitri Obolensky, and Steven Runciman (London, 
1967), pp. 93-104; idem, “Remarks on the Diffusion of Byzantine Scientific 
and Pseudo-Scientific Literature among the Orthodox Slavs,” SEER 59 (1981): 
321-45, all three reprinted in his Byzantium and the Slavs in Letters and Culture 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1991), pp. 3-15, 267-83, 585-615; idem., Ukraine Be- 
tween East and West: Essays on Cultural History to the Early Eighteenth 
Century (Edmonton, 1996); Francis J. Thompson, “The Nature of the Reception 
of Christian Byzantine Culture in Russia in the Tenth to Thirteenth Centuries 
and Its Implications for Russian Culture, Slavica Gandensia 5 (1978): 107-39; 
idem, “‘Made in Russia’: A Survey of the Translations Allegedly Made in 
Kievan Russia,” in Millennium Russiae Christianae: Tausend Jahre 
Christliches Russlands 988-1988, ed. Gerhard Birkfeller (Cologne-Weimar— 
Vienna, 1993), pp. 295-354; as well as Filipp Alekseevich Ternovskii, 
Izuchenie vizantiiskoi istorii i ee tendentsioznoe prilozhenie v drevnei Rusi 
(Kyiv, 1876); Mitrofan Vasilevich Levchenko, Ocherki po istorii russko- 
vizantiiskikh otnoshenii (Moscow, 1956). Consult also George P. Majeska, 
Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984) [=Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 19]: 


+ To establish consistency and allow for chronological comparisons across 
the late-sixteenth-century calendrical chasm between Eastern and Western 
Christendom, the Gregorian or “new style” dating system promulgated by Pope 
Gregory XIII (1572-85) will be used for all dates after 1582. “Old-style” 
(Julian) dates in the sources will be given following the Gregorian version, 
separated by a virgule. From 15/5 October 1582 to 28/18 February 1700 the 
difference between the two calendars was ten days. On 1 March/19 February 
1700 when, according to the new calendar, the additional day at the end of 
February ofa leap year was omitted, the difference became eleven days. 
Following this principle it has subsequently increased by a day on 1 March/18 
February, 1800 and 1 March/17 February 1900 and now stands at thirteen days, 
where it will remain until | March/16 February 2100. For discussions of the 
calendar, see Gregorian Reform of the Calendar. Proceedings of the Vatican 
Conference to Commemorate Its 400th Anniversary 1582-1982, ed. Catherine 
V. Coyne, Michael A. Hoskin, and Olaf Pederson (Vatican City, 1983). 


> The dates for the metropolitans of Rus’ (988-1281) are given according to 
Andrzej Poppe, “Die Metropoliten und Fiirsten der Kiever Rus’,” an appendix 
in Gerhard Podskalsky, Christentum und theologische Literatur in der Kiever 
Rus' (988-1237) (Munich, 1982), 282~301. For evidence concerning the be- 
ginning and end of subsequent tenures, see Dmytro Blazejowskyj, Hierarchy 
of the Kyivan Church (861-1990) (Rome: Editiones Universitatis Catholicae 
Ucrainorum S. Clementis Papae, 1990) [=Sacrum Ucrainae Millennium, 3]. 
For general information on Ilarion and Klym Smoliatych and their elections, 
see Senyk, History of the Church, pp. 98-105; 108-16. 


6 For the ecclesiastical relationship between the Rus’ Church and 
Constantinople, see Timofei Vasil’evich Barsov, Konstantinopol'skii patriarkh 
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i ego vlast' nad Russkoiu tserkov'iu (St. Petersburg, 1878); cf. Patrylo, 
Archiepiscopi-Metropolitani Kievo-Halicienses, pp. 30-35. The Rus’ and the 
Kyivan metropolitanate had many contacts with Western Christendom, includ- 
ing the papacy. For a vigorously stated account of Rus’ relations with Rome, see 
Stefan Tomashivskyi, “Vstup do istorit Tserkvy na Ukraini,” AOSBM 4 (1931): 
1-160. Given the lack of sources from this period, it is impossible to reconstruct 
the ecclesiological consciousness in Rus’ to satisfy and fit the categories of 
inter-denominational polemics, as often has been done in East Slavic ecclesias- 
tical historiography. Although Rus’ was under the strong and direct influence of 
Byzantium, the view of the East-West axis from the perspective of the Kyivan | 
Church was at times ambiguous. It undoubtedly had characteristics distinguish- 
ing it from the conception current in Byzantium, notwithstanding the fact that 
during the first half-millennium of the Kyivan metropolitanate a great number 
of the metropolitans were Greeks sent from Byzantium. 


> 


7 Yvan Dujéev, “Byzance aprés Byzance et les Slaves,” in his Medioevo 
Bizantino-Slavo, vol. 2 (Rome, 1968), pp. 287-311 [=Storia e letteratura. 
Raccolta di studi e testi, 113]. Thor Sevéenko, “Byzantium and the Eastern 
Slavs after 1453,” HUS 1(1) 1978: 5-25. 


8 This generalization does not include the southwestern-most territories of 
Kyivan Rus’. Moldova and Bessarabia, which in the tenth century came to be 
dominated by Rus’ and from 1200 to 1340 were ruled by the Galician- 
Volhynian principality, gradually came under the influence of Vlachs from 
Wallachia after the Tatar invasion of 1241 diminished Galician influence 
there. The patriarchate of Constantinople confirmed a separate Moldovan 
metropolitanate at Suceava in 1401. By the sixteenth century both Moldova 
and Bessarabia were under Ottoman domination. Ruthenian was not sup- 
planted fully by Romanian as the language of state in Moldova until the mid- 
seventeenth century, and ecclesiastical and cultural ties between Moldova and 
Ukraine remained strong through the century’s end. The Church in Moldova 
used Church Slavonic in the liturgy until modern times. - 


? The study of the period from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of 
the sixteenth century in Ukrainian and Belarusian history is plagued by a 
dearth of source material; Hrushevskyi’s classic study has not been surpassed 
(for varius aspects, see Hrushevskyi, vols. 3-4). The fate of the Kyivan lands 
after the advent of the Mongols, the history of the Galician- Volhynian princi- 
pality, and the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century absorption and administra- 
tion of East Slavic lands by the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and the Kingdom of 
Poland are analyzed in Hrushevskyi, vol. 3, pp. 1-191; vol. 4, pp. 3-179. For 
synthetic comments relating these processes to later developments, see 
Omeljan Pritsak, “Kievan Rus’ and Sixteenth-Century Ukraine,” Rethinking 
Ukrainian History, ed. lvan L. Rudnytsky (Edmonton, 1981), pp. 1-28. 


'0 The chronicles report Maximos’ move sub anno 6807, that is, between 1 
March 1299 and 28 February 1300; see for example PSRL vol. 15, pt. 1, col. 
407; cf. (2nd ed.) vol. 1, col. 485; vol. 18, p. 84; and vol. 33, p. 77. 
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!t At the Council of Lyons, in 1245, when the mission to the Mongols of the 
Franciscan friar Giovanni da Pian del Carpine had been sent out but had not 
yet returned, the West received timely information concerning the Mongols’ 
origin, faith, way of life, customs and ritual, military prowess, and diplomatic 
practices from an archiepiscopus ruthenus, Peter. Peter, apparently the metro- 
politan of Kyiv in the period 1242-1246, concelebrated with the pope and 
other bishops and warned the West that the Tatars intended to subjugate the 
“entire world” in thirty-nine years, see Stefan Tomashivskyi, “Predtecha 
Isydora: Petro Akerovych, neznanyi mytropolyt Ruskyi,” AOSBM 2 (1927): 
221-313. In the wake of the Mongol advance, seeking succor from Western 
Christendom, Princes Danylo and Vasylko of the principality of Galicia and 
Volhynia recognized the supremacy of the see of Rome. In 1253 Danylo was 
crowned king of Rus’ by papal envoys, a move that enrolled him as a monarch 
in the Western medieval monarchical order. The prince’s conception of papal 
supremacy was undoubtedly at variance with contemporary Western under- 
standing. For the Rus’ princes, for whom the East-West schism was not a 
thoroughly received phenomenon, recognizing papal preeminence probably 
did not imply a break with Constantinople. For a general discussion, see 
Senyk, History of the Church, pp. 432-39. 


12 See Donald Ostrowski, “Why Did the Metropolitan Move from Kiev to 
Vladimir in the Thirteenth Century?” California Slavic Studies 16 (1993): 83- 
101. Ostrowski proposes that behind the transfer was the desire to have one 
place of residence for “the head of the Rus’ Church, the metropolitan, and the 
nominal Christian ruler of Rus’, the grand prince... just as the Patriarch of 
Constantinople resided in the same city as the Byzantine Emperor.” Theoreti- 
cally Vladimir was the residence of the grand prince from the advent of the 
Mongols to 1326, while Galicia was separated from the majority of Rus’ lands 
by the pagan Lithuanian realm. In addition, Byzantium fostered a policy of 
constructive coexistence with the Tatars and would not have encouraged a 
move to Galicia, where opposition to them could more easily be generated. 
The proximate catalyst for the move, according to Ostrowski’s hypothesis, 
was the breakdown in the Tatar khan’s protection of the Rus’ Church caused by 
a civil war waged in the Ukrainian steppe in 1299-1300 between the Mongol 
leaders Nogai and Tokhta. 


'3 In 1308 Peter returned from Constantinople, where he had been ordained 
metropolitan, to Kyiv. In the following year he went to Vladimir. In 1326 
Peter died in Moscow and was buried in the Church of the Mother of God, the 
construction of which he had initiated, PSRL, vol. 25, pp. 159, 167-68; cf. 
PSRL vol. 18, p. 87 


4 Among the likely reasons for the patriarchate’s inclination towards Mus- 
covy was that, until the late fourteenth century, the Lithuanian grand princes 
were pagans and, in addition, Grand Duke Algirdas (1345-77) was threatening 
to convert the Church in his realm to Roman Catholicism. See Sevéenko, 
“Russo-Byzantine Relations after the Eleventh Century,” p. 280; Meyendorff, 
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Byzantium and the Rise of Russia, pp. 271-72. Algirdas’ son Jogaila and son- 
in-law Vytautas did in fact adopt Catholicism in 1386 and 1383 respectively. 


'S For a recent discussion of the hierarchical complexities in the Ruthenian 
lands arising from the contending and shifting policies of Constantinople, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Muscovy, consult Meyendorff, Byzantium and the Rise 
of Russia, (cf., however, the critical review by Sophia Senyk, OCP 47 [1981]: 
513-16). About the displacement of the Rus’ elite, see Oswald P. Backus, 
Motives of West Russian Nobles in Deserting Lithuania for Moscow, 1377- 
1514 (Lawrence, Kan., 1957). 


'6 Concerning the titulature, see Sev%enko, “Russo-Byzantine Relations after 
the Eleventh Century,” pp. 277-79. 


'7 See Meyendorff, Byzantium and the Rise of Russia, pp. 200-41. See also 
the text and commentary of the “Journey to Constantinople” by Ignatii of 
Smolensk, who accompanied Pimen during his third trip to Constantinople in 
1389, in Majeska, Russian Travelers, pp. 388-407. The reconstruction of 
events relies on a very narrow source base. The explanation of motives for the 
parties involved in the hierarchical mayhem, who included the Genoese, 
Tatars, Turks, and Greeks, is necessarily hypothetical, but for our purposes it 
clearly shows that the Ruthenian bishops, encouraged as they were by 
Lithuanian authorities, had ample cause for forcefully expressing frustration 
(see below) at the instability of patriarchal policy and the impotence of 
Constantinople, plagued as it was by corruption and constantly shifting inter- 
nal and external political and diplomatic currents. 


'S About the status of the archbishopric of Novgorod in the Kyivan 
metropolitanate, see Meyendorff, Byzantium and the Rise of Russia, especially 
pp. 83-85, 165-67, 245-48. 


'9 For references to literature on the fourteenth-century Galician 
metropolitanate, see Hrushevsky, vol. 3, pp. 539-45 and Chodynicki, Koscidt, 
pp. 3-7. See also Irynei Nazarko, “Halytska Mytropoliia,” AOSBM ser. II, sec. 
HT, (1958): 173-89; Ivan Rudovych, Korotka istoriia Halyts'ko-L'vivs'kot 
ieparkhii. Na osnovi hrets'kykh zherel i inshykh novishykh pidruchnykiv 
(Zhovkva, 1902) [reprinted from the 1902 Shematyzm of the L’viv 
archeparchy]. 


70 AZR, vol. 1, no. 24, 25, pp. 33-37. 


21 “4 : vs 
“M60 caaTbit BceseHcKbI NatTpiapx’b H OOX*K‘CTBEHBI COOOph CBALICHbIt 
KocTaHTHHa-rpaja 10 NpaBuJIOMb MOCTaBHTH MUTpoMOsIMTa He MOryTb, HO 


' KOPO Wapb MOBCJIMTb; UH orcesrb KYNYeTbCaA HW MNpOMacTLcaA Tapb cBaTaro 


Hyxa, aKoxKe M OTe ero cbTBOpH Ha KieBcKylo WepKOBb, Bb HEX 
Hallux, O Kvnpianb Murpononurs, uo Wumunt, uo ionncen uo WHbIXS 
MHOrbIX, W H€ CMOTPsIlle Ha YECTh WEPKOBHYIO, HO CMOTPsALIe Ha 31aTO H 
cpe6po Muoro. Orciogy Obilua AOJIFBI BeJIMKBI, U TpOTOPbi MHO3H, H MOJIBI 1 
cMylllenia, a MATeKH, yOilicrBa, uM, exe Bcbxb NOTE, GesuecTie lepKBU 
Kiescxoli u scen Pycu. Cero paau cMoTpsaxom’b, HM pa3cyqHXOM, AKO 
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HenpabesHO eCTb NpiHMaTH HaM’b TaKOBbla MUTPOMOJIMTHI, WKE KYTVICIO 
MOCTAaBJICHH ObIBaIOTb OT laps, MipsHuHa Oyyla GeOBbKa, a He NO BOJIM 
natTpiapxop$ u mo npbaaniio cyuiaro cOopa anoctrospcKaro. Thmb xe 
CHHJJOXOMCA MBI, MH, 10 OsaroyaTH WaHHbA HaMb OTb cBaTaro [yxa, 
TlocTaBHxXOMb AocTokua MuTponomuta Pyckol uepKBn” (AZR, vol. 1, no. 24, 
p. 35) quoted in part by Meyendorff, Byzantium and the Rise of Russia, pp. 
265-66. Dissatisfaction with the patriarchate is also reflected in the letter of 
Vytautas whose role in determining the actions of the hierarchy was undoubt- 
edly central (see AZR, 1, no. 25, pp. 35-37). Concerning the tutelage, see 
Sevéenko, “Russo-Byzantine Relations after the Eleventh Century,” pp. 277— 
79. 


22 Gill, Council of Florence, pp. 25-26. 


Notes to Chapter 1 


'” An introduction to the Ottoman Empire and the source for the general 
observations found in this section is Halil Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire: The 
Classical Age, 1300-1600, trans. Norman Itzkowitz and Colin Imber (London, 
1973; reprint, 1975); see especially the outline of Ottoman history on pp. 3— 
52. See also Colin Imber, The Ottoman Empire, 1300-1481 (Istanbul, 1990). 


2 For a panoramic account of the end of the Byzantine Empire, see Steven 
Runciman, The Fall of Constantinople, 1453 (Cambridge, 1965). The death 
throes of the Byzantine capital are described in the convenient collections of 
sources, La caduta di Costantinopoli, ed. Agostino Pertusi, 2 vols. (Verona, 
1976) (texts and Italian translation) and The Siege of Constantinople, 1453: 
Seven Contemporary Accounts, trans. J. R. Melville Jones (Amsterdam, 1972). 


3 See Donald M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453 (Lon- 
don, 1972), and Speros Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in 
Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the 
Fifteenth Century (Berkeley, 1971; reprint, 1986). 


4 Halil Inalcik, “Ottoman Methods of Conquest,” Studia Islamica 2 (1954): 
112-29. 


5 Western popular opinion notwithstanding, the Turks showed remarkable 
sensitivity with regard to the Great Church. The icons were destroyed because 
of Islamic strictures against the worship of images and the representation of 
human figures, especially in mosques. While the icons were smashed, the 
great mosaics depicting Christ, the Virgin, the saints and the angels were 
neither damaged nor covered completely with whitewash, and were regarded 
with awe and admiration. In 1675, two hundred and twenty-two years after the 
conversion of St. Sophia into a mosque, many mosaics were still visible. In 
that year the French traveler Guillaume Joseph B. Grelot described many of 
the mosaics, including the Virgin and Child in the eastern apse directly above 
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the mihrab, the prayer niche. See Emerson Howland Swift, Hagia Sophia 
(New York, 1940), pp. 14-15. 


® Doukas, Decline and Fall of Byzantium to the Ottoman Turks: An Anno- 
tated Translation of “Historia Turco-Byzantina,” trans. Harry J. Magoulias 
(Detroit, 1975), p. 235. For a discussion of the massacre and the pillaging of 
Constantinople, see Runciman, Fall of Constantinople, pp. 145—59. 


7 About the relationship of Church and state in the Byzantine Empire, espe- 
cially in the last centuries, see Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, pp. 55— 
74, “The Emperor, though he was under the law, was also the only source of 
law. He could and did legislate on all subjects, including ecclesiastical. He 
alone could give the decisions of church Councils the force of law; and, 
though the church could make its own rules, these were not legally binding 
unless he endorsed them” (ibid., p. 62). Just as the Byzantines disliked hard- 
and-fast doctrinal pronouncements unless a need arose or a tradition was 
challenged, so they avoided a precise ruling on the relations between church 
and state. These were decided by a mixture of tradition, of popular sentiment 
and the personalities of the protagonists. There was a limit neither ought to 
overstep (p. 63). 


8 Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, pp. 58, 166. 


° The formulation is from a letter of Patriarch Anthony IV to Grand Prince 
Vasilii [ of Moscow written in 1393. The patriarch not only defended his own 
jurisdiction over the Rus’ Church but argued for the universal sovereignty of 
the Byzantine ruler, castigating Vasilii for failing to recognize the emperor: 
“You say that ‘We have a Church, but we have neither an emperor nor do we 
reckon one.’ These things are not good. The holy emperor holds a great 
position in the Church, for the emperor is not thus also as are the other rulers 
and sovereigns of localities, since from the beginning the emperors have 
confirmed and established their piety in all the inhabited world. The emperors 
brought together the ecumenical synods. And they themselves established and 
enacted to be ratified the matters concerning the correct dogmas and the 
matters concerning the polity of the Christians that the sacred and sanctified 
canons now say. Many times did they contend against heresies; and imperial 
regulations, with the synods, formed the chief sees of the hierarchs and the 
divisions of their provinces and the partition of their territories. For which 
reasons they hold great honor and position in the Church. For even if, with the 
acquiescence of God, the Gentiles have encircled the realm and the land of the 
emperor, yet, up to this day, the emperor has had the same election by the 
Church and the same position and is prayed for in the same way, and with the 
same great chrism is he anointed and is he elected emperor and autokrator of 
the Romans, that is, of all Christians .. . It is not possible among Christians to 
have a Church and not to have an emperor. For the emperor and the Church 
have great unity and commonality, and it is not possible to separate them.” 
The Greek text is published in Franz Miklosich and Iwan Miiller, Acta 
patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, (Vienna, 1862), vol. 2, pp. 188~—92; the 
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English translation with slight modifications is taken from John W. Barker, 
Manuel II Palaeologus (1391-1425): A Study in Late Byzantine Statesman- 
ship (New Brunswick, N. J., 1969), pp. 107-108. Meyendorff, Byzantium and 
the Rise of Russia, discusses the context for this letter on pp. 254—58. 


10 By the end of the sixteenth century the Greeks were composing chronicles 
of world history that bolstered their identity as heirs of the Byzantine Empire 
and yet included chronologies of the Ottoman sultans, as well as those of the 
Byzantine emperors, see Irina Nikolaevna Lebedeva, Pozdnie grecheskie 
khroniki i ikh russkie i vostochnye perevody (Leningrad, 1968) [=Palestinskii 
sbornik 18(81)]. 


'l The 15 November 1575 letter in which Zygomalas counsels the Germans to 
respect their emperor is recorded in Turcograecia, p. 437, quoted by 
Malyshevskii, Pegas, p. 53 (who gives the wrong page reference), Podskalsky, 
Griechische Theologie, p. 47. See also an analogous opinion concerning the 
empire, in the 1547 letter written in Venice by Antonios Eparchos commend- 
ing Melanchthon to respect the “king” (undoubtedly the Greek manuscript 
uses the term Basileus, i.e., Charles V) and asking for solidarity among 
Western Christians so that they may in unison oppose Sultan Suleiman; see 
Andreas Tillyrides, ““A Historic Document: The Epistle of Antonios Eparchos 
(1491-1571) to Philip Melanchton (1497-1560),” The Patristic and Byzantine 
Review 3 (1984): 108-12 [English translation of letter]. 


12 See the discussion of the historiography and source base concerning the 
patriarchate of Constantinople under Ottoman rule in the late sixteenth century 
in the Appendix 1. For examples of positive predispositions towards Chris- 
tians by leading members of Sufi orders at the end of the fourteenth and in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, see Evgenii Mikhailovich Lomize, “K 
voprosu 0 ranneosmanskoi religioznoi politike v otnoshenii khristian na 
zavoevannykh zemliakh,” Slaviane i ikh sosedi, vol. 4, Osmanskaia imperiia i 
narody Tsentral'noi, Vostochnoi, Iugo-Vostochnoi Evropy i Kavkaza v XV— 
XVIII vekakh, ed. Boris Nikolaevich Floria et al. (Moscow, 1992), pp. 11-20. 
The ensuing discussion of Ottoman policy towards the Orthodox Church and 
its faithful is informed by the works listed in Appendix 1, note 1, especially 
Lebedev, Istoriia, pp. 91-164, and Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, pp. 
186-207. 


‘3 Robert Mantran, “Foreign Merchants and the Minorities in Istanbul during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” in Christians and Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire: The Functioning of a Plural Society, ed. Benjamin Braude 
and Bernard Lewis, 2 vols. (New York-London, 1982), vol. 1, pp. 127~37; see 
also Karl Binswanger, Untersuchungen zum Status der Nichtmuslime im 
Osmanischen Reich des 16. Jahrhunderts; mit einer Neuderfinition des 
Begriffes “Dimma” (Munich, 1977) [=Beitrdge zur Kenntnis Siidosteuropas 
und des Nahen Orients, 23] and Bernard Lewis, “Some Reflections on the 
Decline of the Ottoman Empire,” Studia Islamica 9 (1958): 122-23, 126; 
Lewis’ article is reprinted with some additions as the second chapter of his 
Emergence of Modern Turkey, 2nd ed. (London—New York, 1961), pp. 21-39. 
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'4 Cf. the rather different perspectives of Runciman, Fall of Constantinople, 
pp. 153-59, 202-204; and Halil Inalcik, “The Policy of Mehmed II towards 
the Greek Population of Istanbul and the Byzantine Buildings of the City,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 23~24 (1969-70); 231-49; idem, “Ottoman Methods 
of Conquest,” pp. 112-29; idem, “Istanbul: An Islamic City,” Journal of 
Islamic Studies 1 (1990): 1-23. 


'S Tt is unclear when the population of Byzantine Constantinople reached its 
peak. The estimates for the maximum figure range from 250,000 to 1,000,000; 
see ODB, s.v. “Constantinople,” vol. 1, pp. 508, 512. 


'6 Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, p. 180. For comments on the popula- 
tion of Ottoman Constantinople in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, see 
Nicolae Iorga, Byzance aprés Byzance, Continuation de I Histoire de la vie 
byzantine (Bucharest, 1935), pp. 45~—52. 


'7 About the institutional and financial aspects of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople in the Byzantine period, see Louis Bréhier, Le monde byzantin, 
vol. 2, Institutions de l’Empire byzantin (Paris, 1949), here pp. 518~23; 
Maxime de Sardes [Maximos, Metropolitan of Sardis], Le Patriarchat 
oecuménique dans l’Eglise orthodoxe. Etude historique et canonique (trans. 
from the Creole, Jacques Toraille) (Paris, 1975) [=Théologie historique, 32], 
pp. 53-95, 334-47; Joan M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine 
Empire (Oxford, 1986), pp. 297-325. For additional characterization of the 
politico-religious jurisdiction of the Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Em- 
pire, see Nikolaos J. Pantazopoulos, Church and Law in the Balkan Peninsula 
during the Ottoman Rule (Thessaloniki, 1967), pp. 8-19. 


'8 Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, p. 37. 


'° For a history of the union, see Joseph Gill, The Council of Florence 
(Cambridge, 1959; rev. ed., 1982). Discussions of the reception of the union in 
the Christian East can be found on pp. 349-88; Thor Sevéenko, “The Intellec- 
tual Repercussions of the Council of Florence,” Church History 25 (1955): 
291-323; Jan-Louis van Dieten, “Der Streit in Byzanz um die Rezeption der 
Unio Florentina,” Ostkirchliche Studien 39 (1990): 160-80. For a sociological 
analysis of the Union of Florence, see Josef Macha, Ecclesiastical Unifica- 
tion: A Theoretical Framework together with Case Studies from the History of 
Latin-Byzantine Relations (Rome, 1974) [=Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
198], pp. 79-143; for further references, see Podskalsky, Griechische 
Theologie, pp. 30-32. Concerning the repudiation of Florence by the synod in 
Constantinople, see Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, p. 228. Twenty- 
nine articles and essays some by leading historians and theologians reassess- 
ing the Florentine council on its 500th anniversary can be found in Giuseppe 
Alberigo, ed., Christian Unity: The Council of Ferrara-Florence 1438/39- 
1989 (Louvain, 1991) [=Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum 
Lovaniensium, 97]. 


0 For a perceptive discussion of Gennadios’ investiture, see Evgenii 
Mikhailovich Lomize, “Stanovlenie politiki Mekhmeda II v otnoshenii 
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khristian (pravoslavnykh i katolikov) posle padeniia Konstantinopolia 
(1453),” Slaviane i ikh sosedi. vol. 4, Osmanskaia imperiia i narody 
Tsentral'‘noi, Vostochnoi, Iugo-Vostochnoi Evropy i Kavkaza v XV—XVIII 
vekakh, ed. Boris Nikolaevich Floria et al. (Moscow, 1992), pp. 20-30. The 
dates for the reigns of the patriarchs of Constantinople are generally given 
according to Venance Grumel, La Chronologie (Paris, 1958), pp. 43441 
[=Bibliothéque byzantine. Traité d’ études byzantines, 1]. Grumel’s list for the 
Ottoman period is reproduced by Podskalsky, with some modifications for 
late-sixteenth-century patriarchs. Podskalsky also provides lists for the patri- 
archates of Alexandria and Jerusalem, and for the metropolitanate of Philadel- 
phia with residence in Venice (Griechische Theologie, pp. 396-402); these 
chronologies form part of the basis for Appendix 4. Concerning the date of 
Gregory’s abandonment of Constantinople, see Gill, Council of Florence, p. 
376n3. Benjamin Braude argues that Mehmed briefly experimented with a lay 
administration of the conquered Greeks before appointing Gennadios patri- 
arch. He also raises perceptive questions concerning the account of Mehmed’s 


interest in and benevolence towards the Greeks and other subject peoples. . 


Departing from the remarkable parallels in the “foundation myths of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Jewish communities within the Ottoman Empire,” 
Braude maintains that, while possibly containing information about 
Mehmed’s pacification of non-Muslim subjects, the accounts are especially 
valuable as a reflection of the mentalities of these communities, who subse- 
quently used these accounts to defend their interests before Ottoman authori- 
ties. See his “Foundation Myths of the Millet System,” in Christians and Jews 
in the Ottoman Empire, vol. 1, pp. 74-79. Contemporary or late, factual or 
legendary, the description of Mehmed’s relations with Gennadios is the six- 
teenth-century Church’s version of the events and as such is pertinent to our 
understanding of the Ottoman-Orthodox interaction at that time. 


21 See Aristeides Papadakis, “Gennadius II and Mehmet the Conqueror,” 
Byzantion 42 (1972): 88-106 (includes an English translation of the synopsis, 
pp. 100-106). For references to the literature, see Podskalsky, Griechische 
Theologie, pp. 20, 82. The sultan’s fascination with things Christian went 
beyond treatises. See Giilru Necipoglu, Architecture, Ceremonial and Power: 
The Topkapi Palace in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (New York, 
1991), p. 285n63: “On the basis of a report by Gentile Bellini, some sources 
record that the sultan [Mehmed II] venerated the relics [of St. John the Baptist, 
stored in the Topkapi treasury] and lit candles in front of a Madonna painting.” 
Of course, both John and the Virgin are also esteemed in Islamic doctrine. 


22 For an introduction to Gennadios’ theological positions and for a dating of 
the death of Eugenikos, see Joseph Gill, Personalities of the Council of 
Florence and Other Essays (Oxford, 1964), pp. 79-94, 222-32. Cf. Gill’s 
characterization of Eugenikos with that of Constantine N. Tsirpanlis, Mark 
Eugenicus and the Council of Florence: A Historical Re-Evaluation of His 
Personality, (New York, 1979). For a balanced and insightful evaluation of 
both Gill’s and Tsirpanlis’ characterization, see Basilio Petra, “Kata to 
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phronéma tén pater6n: La coerenza teologica di Marco d’Efeso al Concilio di 
Firenze,” in Firenze e il Concilio del 1439. Convegno di Studi. Firenze, 29 
novembre—2 dicembre 1989, ed. Paolo Viti (Florence, 1994), pp. 873-900. 


23 According to the Chronicon maius, an enlarged version of the chronicle of 
Georgios Sphrantzes [Phrantzes], probably compiled by Makarios Melissenos 
between 1573 and 1575, the sultan granted Gennadios written ordinances, 
testimonials bearing the imperial signature, that no one was to trouble him. He 
was to enjoy exemption from all taxes and personal inviolability. See Georgios 
Sphrantzes [Phrantzes], Memorii 1401~1477, tn annexti Pseudo-Phrantzes: 
Macaire Melissenos Cronica. 1258-1481, ed. Vasile Grecu (Bucharest, 1966), 
p. 556 [=Scriptores Byzantini, 5]. For the English translation, see The Fall of 
the Byzantine Empire: A Chronicle By George Sphrantzes, 1401-1477, trans. 
Marios Philippides (Amherst, Mass., 1980), p. 136. Cf. ODB s.v. “Sphrantzes, 
George” and “Melissenos, Makarios” and Runciman, Great Church in Captiv- 
ity, p. 170. 


24 As early as 1519-1520 the ferman could not be produced by the Greeks. In 
the absence of documentary evidence the defense of the Church’s privileges 
by Patriarch Theoleptos I (1514~20) before Selim I allegedly succeeded on the 
basis of the testimony of three ancient janissaries who vouched for the fact that 
Mehmed had indeed issued a ferman prohibiting the conversion of churches to 
mosques, Theodore H. Papadopoullos, Studies and Documents, pp. 4-5. In 
fact, under Selim a number of closed churches again began to function. For the 
narrative, see Turcograecia, pp. 156-63. For comments on the doubtful verac- 
ity of this account, see Lebedev, Istoriia, pp. 297-305; Braude, “Foundation 
Myths of the Millet System,” pp. 77-79. This version came to be accepted in 
the historiography of the Ottoman Empire; see the account by the father of the 
eighteenth-century Romanian humanism, Dimitrie Cantemir [Dimitrii 
Kantemir], The History of the Growth and Decay of the Othman Empire, (2 
vols. in 1), trans. Nicolas Tindal, (London, 1734-35), pp. 102-105n17; 
Demitrie Cantemir. Historian of South East European and Oriental Civiliza- 
tions. Extracts from the “History of the Ottoman Empire,” ed. Alexandru Dutu 
and Paul Cernovodeaunu (Bucharest, 1973), pp. 116-22. Cf. Runciman, Great 
Church in Captivity, pp. 170, 189-90; Gunnar Hering, “Das islamische Recht 
und die Investitur des Gennadios Scholarios (1454),” Balkan Studies, vol. 2 
(Thessaloniki, 1961), pp. 231-256; Inalcik, “Policy of Mehmed II towards the 
Greek Population,” pp. 231-49; idem, “The Status of the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarch under the Ottomans,” Turcica: Revue d’études turques 21-23 
(1991): 407-436; C. G. Papadopoulos, Les Priviléges du Patriarcat 
oecuménique (Communauté Greque Orthodoxe) dans l’Empire ottoman 
(Paris, 1924); Cono. G. Papadopoullos, Les privileges du patriarcat 
oecuménique (communauté grecque orthodoxe) dans l’Empire Ottoman 
(Paris, 1924). 


*° Braude, “Foundation Myths of the Millet System,” pp. 69-88; Amnon 
Cohen, “On the Realities of the Millet System: Jerusalem in the Sixteenth 
Century,” in Christians and Jews in the Ottoman Empire, vol. 2, pp. 7-18. 
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26 The classification of Ottoman subjects was predicated on confessional 
rather than racial, ethnic, or geographical distinctions. Orthodox, be they 
Greek, Slav, or Arab, were viewed as members of the same religious group. 
Armenian Orthodox Christians, Roman Catholics, and Jews constituted sepa- 
rate religious communities, but there is no indication that the Porte developed 
an administrative policy based on this classification. Originally the term millet 


meant “religion, confession, rite” (e.g., Millat Ibrahim, the religion of. - 


Abraham’), most often referring to Islam. It was also used in reference to 
[sovereign] nations, peoples” (e.g., Serbs, Transylvanians). Apparently, the 
designation millet with the connotation “religious community” came to be used 
in the administrative language of the central Ottoman bureaucracy rather late, 
but clearly by the end of the seventeenth century. As a designation of empire- 
wide corporations, it is attested very late—for Armenians (millet-i Ermeniydan) 
in 1746, for Orthodox (millet-i Rum) in 1757, and for Jews (Yahud milleti) and 
Catholics (Katolik milleti) not until 1839; see Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., 
s.v. “Millet,” article by Michael O. H. Ursinus. The assumption that the term 
millet was used throughout the Ottoman period grew out of nineteenth-century 
European historiography, which relied heavily on Ottoman diplomatic corre- 
spondence where the term was often used to refer to Christians outside the 
empire. By the nineteenth century, under the influence of European usage, the 
designation millet for the dhimmi communities in the empire gained some 
currency in Ottoman domestic documents. The nineteenth-century use of the 
term was then projected by historians to describe the Porte’s administration of 
Greek Orthodox over the entire Tourkokratia period. This is an example of the 
chronological telescoping and extrapolation that characterizes much of the 
historiography on post-Byzantine Orthodox institutions in the absence of de- 
tailed and sophisticated diachronic analysis of administrative, social, and eco- 
nomic structures in the Ottoman Empire and in the Orthodox Church. See 
Braude, “Foundation Myths of the Millet System,” vol. 1, pp. 69-88. Cf. 
Pantazopoulos, Church and Law, especially pp. 23-27, 43-44. 


27 For the administrative rights and responsibilities of the patriarchs of 
Constantinople, see Papadopoullos, Studies and Documents, pp. 27-39. 


28 Although Ottoman officials regularly impinged on Orthodox administrative 
affairs, unlike some Byzantine emperors, they never interfered with the doctri- 
nal life of the Church; Papadopoullos, Studies and Documents, p. 10. 


29 From the end of the fifteenth century the patriarchs of Constantinople were 
chosen exclusively from the episcopate; in Byzantine times, monks, deacons, 
priests, and even laymen were often elected to the patriarchal throne (Lebedev, 
Istoriia, p. 254). According to early Christian tradition, once a bishop was 
consecrated to the episcopacy for a particular see, transfer to another was 
considered irregular. Although in the middle of the sixteenth century a decree 
was issued mandating the participation of hierarchs from all of the eparchies 
of the patriarchate in the election of patriarchs, many hierarchs ignored the 
summons to attend election synods. Contact with the ecclesiastical center 
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strengthened the center’s authority over the provinces, thus making it easier 
for Constantinople to collect ecclesiastical taxes from dioceses in its jurisdic- 
tion; Pavel [Vilkhovskyi], fols. 44-45. See Turcograecia, p. 165, for refer- 
ence to sanctions against non-complying hierarchs. 


30 On the fiscal prerogatives and responsibilities of the patriarchs and metro- 
politans under the Ottomans, see Inalcik, “Status of the Patriarch,” pp. 421-31. 


3! Concerning the Constantinopolitan synod and structure of the patriarchal 
administration after 1453, see Papadopoullos, Studies and Documents, 
pp. 39-85. 


32 Georgiades-Arnakis, “The Greek Church of Constantinople and the Otto- 
man Empire,” pp. 241-43. 


3 For a listing and discussion of the most important officials in the nine 
pentads, see Papadopoullos, Studies and Documents, pp. 61-78. 


34 See Papadopoullos, Studies and Documents, pp. 41-60, 78-85; Runciman, 
Great Church in Captivity, pp. 173-76; for a general discussion of the role of 
the major officials of the Great Church in Byzantine times, see Hussey, The 
Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire, pp. 314-18. 


35 See n. 24 above. 
36 Lewis, “Some Reflections on the Decline of the Ottoman Empire,” p. 117. 


°7 See, for example, the discussion of the weakening of discipline and the rise 
of bribery and corruption in the ranks of the janissaries at the end of the 
sixteenth century in the early-seventeenth-century treatise on the history and 
organization of the corps, Mebde-i kanun-i ienicheri odzhagy tarikhi. (Istoriia 
proiskhozhdeniia zakonov ianycharskogo korpusa.) Izdanie teksta, perevod s 
turetskogo, vvedenie, kommentarii i ukazateli, trans. and ed. Irina Evgen’evna 
Petrosian (Moscow, 1987) [=Pamiatniki pis‘mennosti Vostoka, 7]; also the 
introduction, pp. 31-39. 


38 Jeremiah’s trip is described in chapters 10, 11, and 12. Concerning the 
reigns of sultans from Mehmed II to Mehmed III and the predicament of the 
Greeks, see Inalcik, Ottoman Empire, pp. 30, 33-52, 57, 177-78, 181; 
Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, pp. 186-91. 


3° For the clear scriptural prohibition of forced conversion to Islam, see the 
following verses in the Koran (Marmaduke W. Pickthall, The Meaning of the 
Glorious Koran: an explanatory translation [New York, 1992]). The locus 
classicus 1s provided by surah 2:256, “There is no compulsion in religion.” 
The proper approach to conversion is set forth in surah 16:125: “Call unto the 
way of thy Lord with wisdom and fair exhortation and reason with them in the 
better way. Lo! thy Lord is best aware of him who strayeth from His way and 
He is best aware of those who go aright.” 


40 Various aspects of the status and history of non-Muslims in the Ottoman 
Empire are examined in the collection Christians and Jews in the Ottoman 
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Empire, ited above, fn. 13; see especially the editors’ introduction, vol. 1, pp. 
1-34; also Lebedev, Istoriia, pp. 163-64. 


41 See Lebedev, Istoriia, pp. 156-57; Christians and Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire, vol. 1, p. 6. 


42 For general information and bibliography on the recruitment of janissaries 
(literally a “gathering” of youths), see Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. 
“Devshirme,” article by Victor L. Ménage, vol. 2, pp. 210-13. See also 
Lebedev, /storiia, pp. 158-61. 


43 Turcograecia, p. 193. 


44 Tiirkisches Tagebuch aus seinem eigenhéindig aufsetzten und nachlassen 
Schriften, herfiirgegeben durch seinen Enkel M. Samuel Gerlach. (Frankfurt- 
am-Main, 1674), pp. 257, 314; inaccessible to me, cited in Lebedev, Istoriia, p. 
160. 


45 Forcible conscription into the janissary corps was curtailed under Murad IV 
(1623-40), and definitively outlawed in 1685 (see Lebedev, Istoriia, p. 162). 
For a general discussion of the janissary corps, see the introduction in Mebde-i 
kanun-i jenicheri odzhagy tarikhi, pp. 27-40. See also Pamietniki Janczara, 
czyli, Kronika turecka Konstantego z Ostrowicy, napisana miedzy r. 1496 a 
1501, ed. Jan Los (Cracow, 1912) [=Biblioteka Pisarz6w Polskich, 63]. For a 
continuing bibliography on janissaries as well as on other aspects of Turkish 
studies, see Tiirkologischer Anzeiger, the annual journal published in Vienna. 


46 Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, p. 179. 


47 Georgiades-Arnakis, “The Greek Church of Constantinople and the Otto- 
man Empire,” p. 247. Concerning the tax burden on the Orthodox population 
under the Ottomans, see Inalcik, “Status of the Patriarch,” p. 426. 


48 See Halil Inalcik, “Ottoman Archival Materials on Millets,” in Christians 
and Jews in the Ottoman Empire, vol. 1, pp. 437-49; Lebedev, /storiia, 
pp. 276-80; Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, 193-94, 198-202. 


49 Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 396—400, provides a table for the 
chronology of the patriarchs of Constantinople for the years 1453-1821. See 
also Appendix 4. 


50 The Greek ecclesiastical difficulties became a cause of scandal among 
Ruthenians and fuel for anti-Orthodox polemics before and after the Union of 
Brest. In his Defense of Church Unity published in 1617 the Vilnius Uniate 
archimandrite Lev Krevza attributed the dissolute status of the Greek hierarchy 
to divine retribution for its rejection of papal supremacy: “What are we to say 
about the fact that there is such confusion regarding the very heads of the 
Church [of Constantinople]? Anyone who comes in contact with citizens of 
those lands can hear plenty about it. Once simony took root soon after the 
capture of Constantinople, few duly elected men have assumed the patriarchal 
see: they buy it from each other, depose one another, three or four patriarchs 
exist at one time, all of them while still living. So which of them is patriarch? 
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Certainly not the one who acceded to the see by accursed simony or by 
purchasing high office, having ousted the other man while he still lives. And yet 
he consecrates and blesses. How will that be valid if he himself is not what he 
claims to be? .... How can the Lord God not be extremely angry at such clergy 
and, consequently, at the lay community subject to them?” Lev Krevza’s A 
Defense of Church Unity and Zaxarija Kopystens'kyj’s Palinodija, pt. 1, trans. 
and with a foreword by Bohdan Strumifski (Cambridge, Mass., 1995), pp. 63— 
64 [=HLEUL, 3(1)]. 


>! Gunnar Hering, Okumenisches Patriarchat und europdische Politik, 1620- 
1638 (Wiesbaden, 1968), pp. 146-49 [=Verdéffentlichungen des Instituts fiir 
Europiische Geschichte in Mainz, 45], discusses the reasons for the decline of 
Greek education. A contributing factor was the anti-intellectual bent of the 
hesychastic movement that took root in the late-Byzantine period and contin- 
ued after the fall of Constantinople, see Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, p. 
47n168. For a survey of Palamite hesychasm during the Ottoman period, see 
ibid., pp. 36-46. 


5? For general overviews of Orthodox education during the Tourkokratia, see 
Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 46-62 (including bibliography) and 
Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, pp. 208-25. Lebedev, /storiia, has 
separate chapters on intellectual life (pp. 221-51), and schools (pp. 377-501) 
in the patriarchate of Constantinople. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Krevza focused in his apology for union on the weakness of contem- 
porary Greek intellectual life in the Ottoman Empire: “A great punishment by 
God also visited the Greek lands in the sphere of learning, for the sake of 
which people had previously traveled there from all parts of the world. In 
recent times, especially after the fall of Constantinople, it so completely 
ceased that, seeing what is occurring there now, one can hardly believe that 
there had ever been learned people in those parts. If there is any scholarship in 
Greece, they have borrowed it from Western countries.” A Defense of Church 
Unity, trans. Bohdan Stuminski, p. 63. Although Krevza’s views are condi- 
tioned by interconfessional polemics after the Union of Brest, they remain 
relevant to the period preceeding the Union. 


3 Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 79-162. Among notable Greek 
scholars was Cyril Loukaris who was to be present at the Brest synod in 1596. 
Like many of the leading Orthodox intellectuals of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Loukaris received most of his education in the West. As a boy 
in Venice he was under the tutelage of Maximos Margounios and later he 
earned a /aurea at the University of Padua. Few promising Orthodox clerics in 
the Ottoman Empire had the patronage enjoyed by the likes of Loukaris. The 
opportunity for an elite education was distant—for most unattainable. 


4 Turcograecia, p. 205. 


>> For an outline of the history of and references to the literature on Greek 
publishing 1471-1821, see Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 62-67. 
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56 Gunnar Hering, “Die Anfiinge des Buchdrucks im Osmanischen Reich,” in 
Bericht iiber den sechsten Osterreichischen Historikertag in Salzburg, 
veranstaltet vom Verband Osterreichischer Geschichtsvereine im der Zeit vom 
20. bis 23. September 1960 (Vienna, 1961), pp. 140-45 (Resumé) 
[=Ver6ffentlichungen des Verbandes Osterreichischer Geschichtsvereine, 14], 
cited in idem, Okumenisches Patriarchat und europdische Politik, p. 161. 


57 For a discussion of how at the end of the sixteenth century and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth the ecclesiastical issue of union between East 
and West came to be transformed into a political tool for diplomacy in the 
relations of European powers with the patriarchate of Constantinople and the 
Ottoman Empire, see Hering, Okumenisches Patriarchat und europiische 
Politik. Cf. Dorothy M. Vaughan, Europe and the Turk: A Pattern of Alli- 
ances, 1350-1700 (Liverpool, 1954; reprint, New York, 1976). 


58 Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, p. 60. 


59 According to the preface to the Verzeichnis der im deutschen 
Sprachbereich erschienenen Drucke des XVI. Jahrhunderts (VD 16), ed. 
Irmgard Bezzel, pt. 1, vol. 1 (Stuttgart, 1983), p. vil. 


60 Paul F. Grendler, “The Roman Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 1540- 
1605,” Journal of Modern History 47 (1975): 49; for slightly different esti- 
mates, see his monograph The Roman Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 
1540-1605 (Princeton, 1975), pp. 3-12. 


61 About the Greek community in Venice and the role of Greeks in the Italian 
Renaissance, see Deno J. Geanakoplos Greek Scholars in Venice: Studies in 
the Dissemination of Greek Learning from Byzantium to Western Europe 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1962); idem, “The Greco-Byzantine Colony in Venice 
and Its Significance in the Renaissance,” Byzantine East and Latin West: Two 
Worlds of Christendom in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Studies in Eccle- 
siastical and Cultural History (Oxford, 1966; reprint, Hamden, Conn., 1976), 
pp. 112-37. Many aspects of the Greek presence in sixteenth-century Italy 
have been studied extensively. A good introduction to the Venetian Greek 
community and pertinent literature is Manoussos I. Manoussacas, “The His- 
tory of the Greek Confraternity (1498-1953) and the Activity of the Greek 
Institute of Venice (1966—1982),” Modern Greek Studies Yearbook 5 (1989): 
321-94. See also his “La comunita greca di Venezia e gli arcivescovi di 
Filadelfia’”; Giorgio Fedalto, Ricerche storiche sulla posizione giuridica ed 
ecclesiastica dei greci a Venezia nei secoli XV e XVI (Florence, 1967) 
[=Civilta veneziana. Saggi, 17]; For a discussion of the most prominent late- 
sixteenth-century Greek Orthodox Venetian theologian Maximos Margounios, 
see Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 135-51 (with references to spe- 
cialized studies). For additional literature about Greek ecclesiastical figures in 
Venice or Italy in general, see ibid., especially pp. 14-15, 50-54. 


62 Fedalto, Ricerche storiche sulla posizione giuridica ed ecclesiastica dei 
greci a Venezia nei secoli XV e XVI, pp. 44-53. 
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63 Grendler, Roman Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 1540-1605, pp. 201-252. 


64 Deno J. Geanakoplos, “An Overlooked Post-Byzantine Plan for Religious 
Union with Rome: Maximos Margounios the Cretan Humanist-Bishop and 
His Latin Library Bequeathed to Mount Athos,” in his Byzantine East and 
Latin West, p. 172. Geanakoplos points out (n. 14) that western Europeans 
often took Margounios, and Greeks in general, to be Uniates. 


65 See Vittorio Peri, “L’ ‘incredibile risguardo’ e I’ ‘incredibile destrezza.’ La 
resistenza di Venezia alle iniziative postridentine della Santa Sede per i greci 
dei suoi domini,” in Venezia centro di mediazione tra Oriente ed Occidente 
(secoli XV-XVI). Aspetti e problemi, ed. Hans-Georg Beck, Manoussos 
Manoussacas, Agostino Pertusi, (Florence, 1977), vol. 2, pp. 599-625 [=Civilta 
veneziana. Studi, 52]; as well as Vittorio Peri, “L’ unione della Chiesa Orientale 
con Roma. I] moderno regime canonico occidentale nel suo sviluppo storico,” 
Aevum 58 (1984): 439-98, here 441-44; reprinted in his Orientalis Varietas. 
Roma e le Chiese d’ Oriente—Storia e diritto canonico. (Rome, 1994), pp. 51- 
141 [=Kanonika, 4]. According to Peri, the Venetians viewed the union as a 
reality to be nurtured to maturity: “La Serenissima, con realismo, non valutava 
l’unione delle due Chiese come avvenimento definitivo e concluso, ma 
piuttosto come un processo in fieri, da sostenere e da sviluppare con prudenza 
nella sua dinamica, tenuto conto che la proclamata riunificazione incontrava 
molti ostacoli.” This attitude was a conscious one, as is reflected in numerous 
documents issued by the Venetian authorities, ibid., pp. 459-60. 


66 The idea of launching a crusade was the immediate effect of the crushing 
defeat of the Ottomans by an allied Christian fleet at the Battle of Lepanto 
(1571). The internal problems of the Ottoman political and administrative 
structures and the unrest of the Balkan peoples encouraged messianic schemes 
in Europe. When in subsequent years the resilience of the Turkish empire 
became clear and lack of enthusiasm for a crusade could not be overcome, the 
European states came to terms with the reality of Ottoman power and began 
increasingly to foster diplomatic relations with the Porte. By the end of the 
sixteenth century they were trying to maintain a balance of European power 
through alliances with the Porte and even diplomatic, economic, or military 
assistance to the Ottomans. For an introduction to European diplomatic con- 
tacts with the patriarchate of Constantinople and the Ottoman Porte in the 
early-modern period, see Hering, Okumenisches Patriarchat und europdische 
Politik, here p. 7. During the last decades of the sixteenth century and in the 
first half of the seventeenth, the papacy was alone in consistently laboring for 
the consolidation of a Christian anti-Ottoman coalition, making the Turks very 
suspicious of subjects, such as Orthodox clergymen, who had contacts with 
the Holy See. See also Domenico Caccamo, “La diplomazia della 
Controriforma e la crociata: dai piani del Possevino alla ‘lunga guerra’ di 
Clemente VIII,” Archivio Storico Italiano 128 (1970): 255-81, and Ludwik 
Boratyfiski, “Stefan Batory i plan ligi przeciw Turkom,” Rozprawy Akademii 
Umiejetnosci. Wydziat Historyczno-Filologiczny 44 (1903): 197-347. 
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67 Vittorio Peri, “Chiesa Latina e Chiesa greca nell’ Italia Postridentina (1564— 
1596),” in La Chiesa greca in Italia dall’VII al XVI secolo’. Atti del Convegno 
storico interecclesiale. (Bari, 30 Apr.— 4 Magg. 1969), 2 vols. (Padua, 1973), 
vol. 1, pp. 271-469 [=Italia Sacra. Studie Documenti di Storia Ecclesiastica, 20]. 


68 Peri, “La Congregazione dei Greci (1573) e i suoi primi documenti,” p. 176. 


© Vittorio Peri, Chiesa Romana e “rito” greco. G. A. Santoro e la 
Congregazione dei Greci (1566-1596) (Brescia, 1975) [=Testi e ricerche di 
scienze religiose, 9]; idem, “La Congregazione dei Greci,” in Studia Gratiana 
13 (1967): 129-256 [=Collectanea Stephan Kuttner, 3]. Peri observes that 
although the main task of the Congregation was to enforce papal authority, its 
constitution reflected an implicit concession to the principle that central 
church authority should take into consideration the pastoral needs of local 
churches, and that they deserve protection; ibid., p. 193. See also Jan Krajcar, 
Cardinal Giulio Antonio Santoro and the Christian East: Santoro’s Audiences 
and Consistorial Acts (Rome, 1966) [=Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 177]. 


7 Antonis Fyrigos, I! Collegio greco di Roma. Ricerche sugli alunni, la 
direzione, l’attivita (Rome, 1983) [=Analecta Collegii Graecorum, 1]; 
Zacharias N. Tsirpanles, To Helléniko kollegio tés Romés kai hoi mathétes tou 
(1576-1700). Symbolé st@ meleté tés morphotikés politikés tou Vatikanou 
(Thessalonica, 1980) [=Analekta Blatadon, 32]; Vittorio Peri, “Inizi e finalita 
ecumeniche del Collegio greco in Roma,” Aevum 44 (1970): 1-71; Jan 
Krajcar, “The Greek College under the Jesuits for the First Time (1591- 
1604),” OCP 31 (1965): 85~118; Cirillo Korolevskij [J. F. J. Charon], “Les 
premiers temps de Vhistoire du Collége Grec de Rome (1576—1622),” 
Stoudion. Bollettino delle Chiese di Rito Byzantino 3 (1926): 33-39, 80-89; 4 
(1927): 81-97, 137-51; 6 (1929-30): 40-64. For information on students in 
the college from the Kyivan metropolitanate, see Dmytro BlaZejovskyj, Byz- 
antine Kyivan Rite Students in Pontifical Colleges and in Seminaries, Univer- 
sities and Institutes of Central and Western Europe (1576-1983) (Rome, 
1984) [=AOSBM, ser. II, sec. I, 43], pp. 82-91. Patriarch Jeremiah II praised 
the foundation of the Greek college in letters written to Pope Gregory and 
Cardinal Sirleto in August 1583, Georg Hofmann, Griechische Patriarchen 
und rémische Pdpste. Untersuchungen und Texte. U, 4, “Patriarch Ileremias 
Il,” Rome, 1932, nos. 7, 8, pp. 244-46 [=Orientalia Christiana 25—2, no. 76}. 


7! Hermann Wendel, Der Kampf der Siidslaven um Freiheit und Einheit 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1925), p. 44. 


” For a discussion, see Vittorio Peri, Ricerche sull’Editio Princeps degli Atti 
greci del Concilio di Firenze (Vatican City, 1975) [=Studi e Testi, 275]. The 
prefatory chapters, comprising a pro-union apology, attributed in the edition to 
the outstanding Greek hierarch Gennadios Scholarios, were actually written 
sometime after 1455 by Ioannes Plousiadenos (ca. 1429-1500), a Cretan 
convert to the pro-union position, who after 1483 served as bishop of 
Methone, in the southwest corner of the Peloponnesos (ibid., 28-38; 
Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, p. 84). 
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73 Peri, Ricerche sull’Editio Princeps, pp. 7-8. It remains to be established 
whether this edition was used as a source by the anonymous Cleric of Ostrih 
and other late-sixteenth- and early-seventeenth-century East Slavic authors of 
polemical histories of the Florentine council. A Polish translation of the 
Pseudo-Scholarian edition was used by Zakhariia Kopystenskyi (nephew of 
Bishop Mykhail Kopystenskyi) in his Palinodiia, a response to Ley Krevza’s 
Obrona iednoSci. 


74 For a masterful characterization of the beginnings of the Society of Jesus 
(and of various aspects of mid-sixteenth-century Roman Catholicism), see 
John W. O’Malley, The First Jesuits (Cambridge, Mass., 1993). 


75 After the failure to sway the Muscovites, Possevino turned his attention to 
religious reform and the conversion of the Orthodox in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth. He was instrumental in fostering the development of Jesuit 
schools and raised the issue of union with prominent Ruthenians, including 
Prince Konstantyn Ostrozky1. 


76 For Jesuit activity in Constantinople at the end of the sixteenth and the first 
part of the seventeenth centuries, see Henri Fouqueray, Histoire de la 
Compagnie de Jésus en France des origines & la suppression (1528-1762), 
vol. 3 (Paris, 1922), pp. 200-215, 606-35; vol. 4 (Paris, 1925), pp. 315-34, 
Georges Goyau, “Les jésuites sur le Bosphore (1583~-1640),” En terre d’Islam 
9 (1934): 7-19; 86-103, based largely on Fouqueray. See, Hering, 
Okumenisches Patriarchat und europdische Politik, pp. 150-51. About the 
establishment of the society in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, see 
Stanistaw Zaleski, Jezuici w Polsce, 5 vols. (Lviv, 1900), vol. 1, pp. 150-58. 
For references to literature on late-sixteenth-century activity of the Jesuits in 
East Slavic lands, see below, p. 329n10. 


TT Tn addition to the Slavic and Greek Orthodox Churches, the papacy also 
addressed the non-Chalcedonian Oriental Orthodox Churches (so-called 
Monophysite) of the Middle East and northern Africa. For a discussion of 
Gregory’s relations with those in Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, see Giorgio Levi 
Della Vida, Documenti intorno alle relazioni delle chiese orientali con la S. 
Sede durante il pontificato di Gregorio XIII (Vatican City, 1948) [=Studi e 
Testi, 143]. 


Notes to Chapter 2 


| Lebedev’s economic analysis is based on extrapolation from information 
on the fiscal life of the patriarchate in the late Byzantine period and on data 
from the second half of the seventeenth century (Istoriia, pp. 345-76); he 
argues that the patriarchate generated considerable revenues from fees and 
taxes collected from the metropolitanates and dioceses in its jurisdiction, but 
does not provide information on its late-sixteenth-century fiscal status. 
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2 For a discussion of the sources for Jeremiah II’s stay in Muscovy, see 
Borys A. Gudziak, “The Sixteenth-Century Muscovite Church and Patriarch 
Jeremiah II’s Journey to Muscovy, 1588-1589: Some Comments Concerning 
the Historiography and Sources,” HUS 19 (1995): 200-225. 


3 For a chronological table of the patriarchs, see Appendix 4 above. 


4 Snosheniia, p. 108. The school was directed by Ioannes Zygomalas, see 
Pavel [Vilkhovskyi], fols. 99.100’. 


> For Pseudo-Dorotheos on Ioasaph, see Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, 
Appendix, pp. 7~8. See also Thréskeutiké kai éthiké egkyklopaideia, vol. 17, 
cd. 76, s.v. “Idasaph II,” by Tasos Ath. Gritsopoulos; Runciman, Great 
Church in Captivity, p. 198; and Malyshevskii, Pegas, pp. 319-20. Lebedev 
says that Gerlach reported that in Constantinople in the 1580s Ioasaph was 
considered to have been guilty of simony, specifically of receiving payment 
for appointments to bishoprics. He was defended by Zygomalas, whose father 
had been Ioasaph’s preceptor (/storiia, pp. 261-62). About the ineffectual 
attempts of the 1565 synod to stem simoniacal practices and Ioasaph’s con- 
demnation, see ibid., pp. 272-74. The synod mandated the deposition of any 
hierarch receiving payment for ordinations, but allowed the collection of the 
embatikion, the fee paid by a bishop or priest to his superior for appointment to 


a see or parish. Since such an appointment immediately followed ordination, - 


the embatikion constituted remuneration for what was in essence a package 
deal (Turcograecia, pp. 174-75). Kantakouzenos, who had close relations 
with Grand Vizier Mehmed Sokollii, received monopoly rights from the sultan 
for fur trade with Muscovy. His immense wealth generated resentment; he was 


arrested on a pretext when the grand vizier fell from power and was executed 


by the Ottomans in 1578. For a characterization of Kantakouzenos and his 
meddling in church affairs, see Lebedev, /storiia, pp. 138, 265-66, 286-91; 
Nicolae Jorga, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, 3 vols. (Gotha, 1910), 
vol. 3, pp. 211-13; Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, pp. 197-98. Pavel 
[Vilkhovskyi] defends Ioasaph on the grounds that in collecting fees for 
ordinations, he was only continuing a practice established earlier, probably 
under Jeremiah I, who, according to Pseudo-Dorotheos, “opened the doors to 
simony in the time of the Turks” (Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appen- 
dix, p. 4). According to Pavel’s interpretation, both Jeremiah I and Ioasaph, as 
good stewards of the Church, demanded these payments because they needed 
them to finance and safeguard the central ecclesiastical infrastructure. Thus 
the chronic simony plaguing the patriarchate grew to some extent out of what 
initially were good intentions (Pavel [Vilkhovskyi], fols. 42’—45°). 


6 Charles de Clercq, “Le patriarche de Constantinople, Métrophane III 
(1580), et ses sympathies unionistes,” in Mélanges offerts a Jean Dauvillier 
(Toulouse, 1979), pp. 193~206. See also the report of the Jesuit Mancelli 
published by Pietro Pirri, “Lo stato della Chiesa Ortodossa di Costantinopoli e 
le sue tendenze verso Roma in una memoria del P. Giulio Mancelli S. L.,” in 
Miscellanea Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, vol. 1 (Rome, 1947), pp. 79-103. 
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7 For the vituperative testimony of the Pseudo-Dorotheos chronicle concern- 
ing Metrophanes, see Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 5-10, 
contrast Turcograecia, p. 212, and Pirri, “Lo stato della Chiesa Ortodossa,” 
pp. 87, 89. Gerlach reported to Crusius in a letter of 29 December 1577 that 
Jeremiah had changed his plans to make pastoral visitations in Greece because 
of the return of Metrophanes to Constantinople, (Turcograecia, p. 211 and 
Pirri, “Lo stato della Chiesa Ortodossa,” p. 88; for another reference to the 
threat Metrophanes posed to Jeremiah, Turcograecia p. 501). Pavel 
[Vilkhovskyi] follows Pseudo-Dorotheos in evaluating Metrophanes’ reign. 
For his characterization of Metrophanes and discussion of his undermining of 
Jeremiah, see fols. 32'-37', 84°-86’, 107’—110, 112°-114”. Runciman seems 
to discount completely the witness of Pseudo-Dorotheos, thereby arriving at 
the conclusion that Metrophanes was a “saintly” man (Runciman, Great 
Church in Captivity, pp. 200, 230); cf. Lebedev’s comments on Pseudo- 
Dorotheos, Istoriia, pp. 286-87n1, and the critique of Lebedev’s remarks, 
Pavel [Vilkhovskyil], fols. 12’-13". According to de Clercq, Metrophanes was 
a model pastor and as patriarch did not have direct relations with the papacy, 
“Le patriarche de Constantinople, Métrophane III,” p. 200. Cf. Malyshevskii, 
Pegas, pp. 244-45 and Thréskeutiké kai éthike Egkyklopaideia, s.v. 
“Métrophanés III,” by Ioannes Ch. Konstantinides. The disparity in the char- 
acterization of Metrophanes not only reflects the opposing confessional views 
of his respective evaluators, but is an indication of the embryonic stage of 
historiography on post-Byzantine Orthodoxy. For Lebedev’s comments on the 
level of education among sixteenth-century patriarchs, see /storiia, 
pp. 226-30. 


8 For Eustratios’ characterization of Pachomios, see the text (Kresten, Das 
Patriarchat, pp. 40, 46, 48, 50) and commentary (pp. 69-72), where 
Eustratios’ report is compared with that of Pseudo-Dorotheos and the informa- 
tion contained in the document announcing Pachomios’ deposition (published 
by Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 136-42). Kresten dis- 
cusses the circumstances and chronology of Pachomios’ usurpation, ibid., pp. 
75-77. See also Pavel [Vilkhovskyi], fols. 87'~87% and Malyshevski, Pegas, 
pp. 245-52. 


° See the report of Eustratios and commentary in Kresten, Das Patriarchat, 
pp. 45, 64-67; including a corroborating quotation (about the question of 
arms) from the report of the Latin archbishop of Kerkyra-Corfu, Matteo 
Venier, originally published by Eugenio Albéri, Relazioni degli ambasciatori 
Veneti al senato, ser. III" (Le Relazioni degli Stati Ottomani), vol. 2 (Florence, 
1844), p. 299. 


0 On 23 June 1584, based on letters from Constantinople written 25 May and 
shown him by Adam Dietrichstein von Nikolsburg, a close counselor of 
Emperor Rudolph I, Antonio Possevino reported from Prague to the Vatican 
secretary of state that “il patriarca Gieremia é stato dal Turco relegato in Rodi, 
con sommo dispiachere de’Greci i quali non volevano dar alcuna limosina a 
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chi [Pachomios] € stato surrogato in luogo di Gieremia; laonde pensavano che 
colui pe’! donativo che haveva fatto al Turco, sarebbe costretto per i debiti 
contratti di vender gli argenti delle chiese etc. et che un Giudeo offeriva al 
Turco 12000 scudi Vanno, se voleva dargli il carico di sforzare i Greci a 
pagare al patriarca qualche danaro, gia di voluntaria limosina” (MPY, vol. 7, p. 
318). 


'l Kresten, who cites and discusses the limited and somewhat conflicting 
information about Theoleptos, is inclined towards the negative opinions of 
Pseudo-Dorotheos concerning Theoleptos, Das Patriarchat, pp. 78-81. 
Pseudo-Dorotheos reports that Theoleptos traveling from Georgia met 


Jeremiah in Moldova, when the latter was returning from Muscovy and the ~ 


Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. A reconciliation occurred, they 
concelebrated, and Jeremiah even gave Theoleptos certain juridical preroga- 
tives. According to the Pseudo-Dorotheos chronicle, however, its possible 
compiler, Hierotheos of Monemvasia, would not serve at the altar with 
Theoleptos; see Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 25. 


2 For a most positive, rhetorical assessment of Jeremiah’s character made 
early in his patriarchal career, see Turcograecia, pp. 176-78. Pseudo— 
Dorotheos was less enthusiastic: “Jeremiah comes from good parentage, was 
active, although was sometimes crude; he was not endowed with an inclination 


to a strict monastic life, although he was abstinent [was a good faster?]’ | 


(Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 9; cf. Lebedev, Istoriia, pp. 
258-59). 


'3 The lack of a complete modern biography of Jeremiah is a major lacuna in 
the historiography of post-Byzantine Orthodoxy. The standard nineteenth- 
century study (published in 1870) is by Sathas, Biographikon schediasma; it 
consists of ninety pages of biographical essays with extensive quotations from 
documentary material mainly concerned with Jeremiah’s discussions with the 
Tiibingen Protestants and Rome concerning the Gregorian calendar reform. 
The volume includes a 218-page appendix of sources, but in the essays, the 
author unfortunately does not take into account all of the information he 
publishes in this appendix. See also Manouel I. Gedeon, Patriarchikoi 
pinakes. Eidéseis Historikai Viographikai peri ton patriarchon KOonstan- 
tinoupoleds apo Andreou tou Protoklétou mechri Idakeim II tou apo 
Thessalonikés. 36-1884 (Istanbul, 1889), pp. 518-25; Louis Petit, “Jérémie I 
Tranos,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, vol. 8, pt. 1 (Paris, 1947), cols. 
886-94; Constantine N. Tsirpanlis, “A Prosopography of Jeremias Tranos 
(1536-1595) and His Place in the History of the Eastern Church,” The 
Patristic and Byzantine Review 4 (1985): 155-73. The last is an uncritical 
compilation delivering less than the title promises. Useful but unpublished is 
Pavel [Vilkhovskyi], “Patriarkh Konstantinopol’skii Ieremiia II” (for full cita- 
tion, see Appendix 1, note 1). The author deals only with Jeremiah’s early life 
and his ecclesiastical activity up to and including the first patriarchate (1572— 
79), leaving subsequent developments for part 2, of which, however, no trace 
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has been found and which may not ever have been written. Pavel 
[Vilkhovskyi] provides a historiographical essay and discussion of sources, 
fols. 9-21". For the theological import of Jeremiah’s patriarchal tenure, see 
Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, especially pp. 103-117. 


4 Crusius (Turcograecia, p. 491) writes that in 1578 Jeremiah was approxi- 
mately forty-two years old. For the information provided by Pseudo- 
Dorotheos, see Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 9. Trifon 
Korobeinikov reports that he delivered twenty gold pieces from Tsar Fedor “s 
rlarpHapxopo Vepemeeso moctpy2xkeHbe, B MoHacTbIpb Mpanna Upeqreun, 
yro Ha UepHom Mope, oT Llaparopoga 170 Mun WaperopogcKHx, 6s1MCcKO 
ropona Cusanosa.” The monastery had a fair community of monks: “A 
6paTbH B TOM MOHacTHIpe, cKa3as1 matpuapx Yepemea, 130 crapuos” 
(Posol'skaia kniga, p. 156). The monastery also had a library and apparently a 
school (Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “Hé en to nésid Sozopoleds 
moné Id6annou tou Prodromou kai hé tyché tés bibliothékés autés,” Vizantiiskii 
vremennik 7 [1900]: 661-95). In 1565 Neophytos, whose signature appears on 
the decree announcing the deposition of Patriarch Ioasaph, was still metropoli- 
tan of Larissa. About the school in Trikke, see Dmitrievskii, Arkhiepiskop 
Elassonskii, pp. 6-7. Since 1539 Trikke had been the residence of the metro- 
politans of Larissa; see Porfirii Uspenskii, Puteshestvie v Meteorskie i 
Olimpiiskie monastyri v Fessalii (St. Petersburg, 1896), p. 384. The above 
information is cited by Pavel [Vilkhovskyi] who narrates Jeremiah’s early 
years and tenure as metropolitan of Larissa, fols. 24"—32". 


1S Turcograecia, pp. 178-80; Pavel [Vilkhovs'kyi], fols. 87°-8%. 


‘6 The letter is published in Vasileios Mystakides, Maximos Margounios 
(Athens, 1892), pp. 39-46, which is inaccessible to me; cited by Pavel 
[Vilkhovskyi], fol. 95". 


'7 Turcograecia, p. 509; Pavel [Vilkhovskyi], fols. 91-95”. About the dis- 
content that Jeremiah’s policies and appointments to ecclesiastical offices may 
have generated, see ibid., fols. 110’—14’. 


18 Turcograecia, pp. 185, 189-90, where an engraving of the patriarchal 
complex is provided; reproduced above as illustration no. 1, p. 28. 


\9 Bor a discussion of Jeremiah as ecclesiastical arbitrator and administrator 
during the first patriarchate, see Pavel [Vilkhovskyi] fols. 63’-72". About his 
decisive adjudication in the dispute between the patriarchs of Jerusalem and 
Alexandria concerning jurisdiction over the Monastery of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai, see ibid., fols. 73'~84'. For discussions of the historical develop- 
ment of the conflict over the monastery, see Malyshevskii, Pegas, vol. 1, pp. 
150-57, 173-81, 188-95; A. Voronov, “Sinaiskoe delo,” TKDA 1871 (5): 
330-401; 1872 (2): 273-315; 1872 (7): 594-668. 


20 Concerning the visitation and the duration of Jeremiah’s absence from 
Constantinople, see Turcograecia, pp. 487-88, for a contemporary description 
of Jeremiah’s construction achievements, ibid., pp. 180-83. For comments 
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about the itinerary, the scope of the visitation and building project, and the 
sending of exarchs, see Pavel [Vilkhovskyi], fols. 49°55’. 


21 Crusius comments, based on the account of Gerlach, that “Patriarca 
Hieremias vir est humanissimus et veritatis studiosissimus: perpetue in 
lectione Patrum et aliorum bonorum auctorum, quantum ei per negotia 
ecclesiastica et politica conceditur” (Turcograecia, p. 205). About Jeremiah’s 
preaching, auditing of lectures, and reliance on abridged translations of West- 
ern liberal-arts manuals, see ibid., pp. 180, 197, 205, 507; cited by Pavel 
[Vilkhovskyi], fols. 59'—-59¥. 


22 “Eniscopi et clerus Graecorum: indocti plerique sunt: et adversati 
Patriarchae Hieremiae, quando voluit ante plureis [sic] annos Scholas et 
eruditionem in Graeciam introducere, ac Typographiam. Metuunt enim sibi, 


ne postea removeantur ipsi propter ruditatem,” Annales Suevici, vol. 2, p. 830; 


cf. Otto Kresten, “Ein Empfehlungsschreiben des Erzbischofs Gabriel von 
Achrida fiir Leontios Eustratios Philoponos an Martin Crusius (Vind. Suppl. 
Gr. 142),” Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, n.s. 6/7 (1969-70): 105— 
106; and Pavel [Vilkhovskyi], fols. 104’—105¥. 


3 “Tlarpnapx Vepemua peut co3qaTh HHYIO WKOsy MepapxoB, To7- 
TOTOBJIACMBIX CHCUHAJIbHBIM OOpa30BaHHeM HM TULaTeJIbHbIM yueHHeM, 
cBAWeHHOCHy KuTeIeH Uepksu, ycnesuimx mpHo6pectu u ycBouTb cede 
HCTHHHYIO Helo STOFO 3BaHHA, Upe3 UTO HasleAJICA 3aTeM PactIpocTpaHuTh 
cBeT HayKH WH OOpa30BaHWA, K DYXOBHOM MOsIb3e BeEPYIOL[MM, H MO BCeM 
elapxuaM cBpoeH narpuapuiel o6actu. MHpapga, ucropwueckue MaHHpie 
CBEAUTeJIBCTBYIOWIMe WH TOLTBepAAaIOWMe STO, OUeHb CKYyAHEI” (Pavel 
[Vilkhovskyi], fols. 97’-98'). 


4 Late-sixteenth-century Venetian Greek Orthodox intellectual life was ac- 
tive only in a relative sense: in Venice there were a few such intellectuals 
while in Constantinople there were almost none. Constantinople was naturally 
Jeremiah’s first priority, and in 1577 he unsuccessfully sought to attract 
Maximos Margounios there. Margounios’ Greek colleague from the Univer- 
sity of Padua, Gabriel Severos, had answered the call as early as 1575; see 
Geanakoplos, “An Overlooked Post-Byzantine Plan for Religious Union with 
Rome: Maximos Margounios the Cretan Humanist-Bishop,” p. 167; Pavel 
[| Vilkhovskyi], fols. 101’-103". About Severos, see Podskalsky, Griechische 
Theologie, pp. 118-24. For Margounios’ response to the summons, see Sathas, 
Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 99-101. In 1577 Jeremiah appointed 
Severos to be metropolitan of Philadelphia resident in Venice, beginning a 
regular succession of Greek hierarchs for the Greek community there 
(Manoussacas, “La comunita greca di Venezia e gli arcivescovi di Filadelfia,” 
p. 57). 


25 For references to the abundant literature on Orthodox-Lutheran contacts in 
the sixteenth century, see Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 21-24. The 
most notable recent contribution is Dorothea Wendebourg, Reformation und 
Orthodoxie. Der bkumenische Briefwechsel zwischen der Leitung der 
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Wiirtembergischen Kirche und Patriarch Jeremias I. von Konstantinopel in 
den Jahren 1573-1581 (Gottingen, 1986) [=Forschungen zur Kirchen- und 
Dogmengeschichte, 37]. 


26 For Luther’s views on Orthodoxy, see Ernst Benz, Die Ostkirche im Lichte 
der Protestantischen Geschichtsschreibung von der Reformation bis zur 
Gegenwart (Munich, 1952), pp. 9-16. For a discussion of the Greek transla- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession, see his “Die griechische Ubersetzung der 
Confessio Augustana aus dem Jahre 1559,” in Kyrios 5(1/2) 1940-41: 25-65, 
as well as his Wittenberg und Byzanz. Zur Begegnung und Ausein- 
andersetzung der Reformation und der @stlich-orthodoxen Kirche (Marburg, 
1949), pp. 94-128. The first Greek version of the Augsburg Confession was 
published in Basel in 1559. Like this first edition, the second edition published 
in 1587 appeared without the Latin original. The Greek text was reprinted in 
the Acta et Scripta Theologorum Wirtembergensium in 1584 (see below, note 
30). The fact that the text used by the translator was not the official 1530 text 
of the Confession, that the translation is a rather free adaptation of the original 
as well as the nature of the adaptations themselves, all suggest that the 
Lutheran divines were trying to present their theological platform in a formu- 
lation that would be acceptable to the Orthodox Greeks. Benz’s conclusions 
are reviewed by Georges Florovsky, “The Greek Version of the Augsburg 
Confession,” Lutheran World 6(2) 1959: 153-55, reprinted in Christianity and 
Culture (Belmont, Mass., 1974), pp. 157-60 [=Collected Works of Georges 
Florovsky, 2]. Florovsky (p. 160) notes that Catholic polemicists overlooked 
the peculiarity of the Greek version and failed to exploit it to discredit 
Lutherans in Orthodox eyes. 


27 About Jeremiah’s response, signed on 15 May 1576, Georges Florovsky 
writes: “A modern reader is tempted to style it as evasive and non-committal. 
In fact, one may feel that the most important points of divergence were 
touched upon rather slightly: the doctrine of the Church and Ministry, and 
even the doctrine of Justification.” See his “Patriarch Jeremiah If and the 
Lutheran Divines,” Christianity and Culture, p. 152. 


28 Augsburg and Constantinople, p. 306 (for full reference, see note 30 below). 


2°? Censura Orientalis Ecclesiae de praecipuis nostri saeculi haereticorum 
dogmatibus (Cracow, 1582). See the monograph on Sokotowski by Henryk 
Cichowski, Ks. Stanistaw Sokotowski a KoScidt Wschodni. Studium z dziejow 
teologji w Polsce w w. XVI (Lviv, 1929). 


30 Acta et Scripta Theologorum Wirtembergensium et Patriarchae 
Constantinopolitani D. Hieremiae: quae utrique ab Anno MDLXXVI usque ad 
Annum MDLXXXI de Augustana Confessione inter se miserunt: Graece & 
Latine ab ijsdem Theologis edita (Wittenberg, 1584), translated into English 
by George Mastrantonis, Augsburg and Constantinople: The Correspondence 
between the Tiibingen Theologians and Patriarch Jeremiah I of 
Constantinople on the Augsburg Confession (Brookline, Mass., 1982) [=The 
Archbishop Iakovos Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources, 7]. 
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Jeremiah’s first response was also translated by Constantine N. Tsirpanlis ~ 
[Tsirpanles], The Historical and Ecumenical Significance of Jeremias IT’s 


Correspondence with the Lutherans (1573-1581), vol. 1 (Kingston, New 
York, 1982), pp. 30-83. 


31 The next compendium by an Orthodox patriarch subsequent to Jeremiah’s 
responses to the Lutheran divines was, in fact, the Confessio Fidei of Patriarch 
of Constantinople Cyril Loukaris, published in Geneva in 1631. It was, how- 
ever, condemned by Orthodox synods, first in 1638. Mohyla’s Confessio 
received the approval, albeit qualified, of most of the Orthodox world in the 
seventeenth century. For a brief discussion of the theological writings of 
Loukaris and Mohyla and references to the specialized literature, see 
Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 26, 162-80, 229-36. 


32 Concerning the relations between Jeremiah and Pope Gregory XIII, see 
Hofmann, Griechische Patriarchen, pp. 225-48, and especially Vittorio Peri, 
Due date, un’unica Pasqua. Le origini della moderna disparita liturgica in 
una trattativa ecumenica tra Roma e Costantinopoli (1582-1584) (Milan, 
1967), especially pp. 3~79. 


33 Concerning the introduction of the reform in government institutions in 
Ukrainian lands in the sixteenth century, see Oleh Kupchynskyi, “Pershi 
datuvannia dokumentiv za hryhorianskym kalendarem u derzhavnykh 
ustanovakh Ukrainy XVI st.,” ZNTSh 222 (Pratsi istoryko-filosofs'kot sektsiv) 
1991: 256-69. 


34 For a survey of the various aspects of the calendar reform including its 
reception, see Coyne, George V., Michael A. Hoskin, and Olaf Pederson, ed. 
Gregorian Reform of the Calendar. Proceedings of the Vatican Conference to 
Commemorate Its 400th Anniversary, 1582-1982 (Vatican City, 1983). 


35 On 8 March 1583 the Venetian bailo reported to the doge that one 
“calogero Candioto [from Candia], ...il qual pratica assai con questo 
Patriarca et pare homo di molto negotio, mi ha detto che, se inanzi la 
publicatione della reforma si fusse trattato con il sudetto Patriarca et che si 
havesse mostrato di far conto di lui et della Chiesa Greca, affettando 
d’intender la sua risposta, che se haveria potuto sperar di far qualche accordo; 
ma che al presente lo giudica impossibile” (Peri, Due date, p. 234). 


36 The letters to Onysyfor (Divochka) and the Vilnius burghers are dated 11 
January 1583 and 1583, respectively. The fate of the Greek version of these 
missives is unknown. A 25 June 1583 report from Nuncio Bolognetti to the the 
Vatican secretary of state mentions that Ostrozkyi had already received his 
letter, see MPV, vol. 6, p. 366. Its Greek version remains unpublished. The 
Greek version of the letter to the Armenians, dated November 1583, was 
printed a number of times, most recently in Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, 
Appendix, pp. 28-32. Italian translations of the letters to Ostroz’kyi and to the 
Armenians appear in Peri, Due date, pp. 203~217, who provides information 
concerning the manuscript copies of the Greek versions. For a Church 
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Slavonic translation of the letter to Ostrozkyi, see Malyshevskii, Pegas, ibid., 
pp. 93-98. 


37 For the text of the bailo’s report, see Peri, Due date, pp. 231-35. In 
discussing previous scholarship concerning the calendar reform, it escaped 
Peri that Malyshevskii acknowledged Jeremiah’s temporary support of the 
new calendar, although he rejected the possibility that a letter to this effect 
could have been written (see Malyshevskii, Pegas, pp. 236-40). 


38 For the Greek text of the letter (the original is extant), see Hofmann, 


- Griechische Patriarchen, pp. 242-44. Peri discusses the letter and provides an 


Italian translation, Due date, pp. 56-65, 245-48. 
39 About Jeremiah’s deposition, see Peri, Due date, pp. 67-70. 


40 See Kresten, Das Patriarchat, pp. 81, 86; Sathas, Biographikon 
schediasma, Appendix, pp. 25. About the antagonistic relationship between 
Theoleptos and Nikephoros, see Theoleptos’ letter of 7 June/27 May 1585, to 
Tsar Fedor Ivanovich in which he refers to a synodal condemnation of 
Nikephoros and characterizes him as an “evil man,” Snosheniia, p. 154. 


41 Eustratios suppressed the information concerning Jeremiah’s connection to 
Pachomios’ consecration because he was trying to portray Jeremiah as an 
irreproachable hierarch, unbending under the political duress plaguing the 
patriarchate in Constantinople; Kresten, Das Patriarchat, p. 71. Pavel 
[Vilkhovskyi], argues that astuteness in selecting collaborators and church 
hierarchs was one of Jeremiah’s great virtues, fols. 56-58". However, 
Jeremiah was criticized by some contemporaries as being rash, superficial, 
defiant, stubborn, see Maximos Margounios’ letter to Jeremiah in Sathas, 
Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 125-26, or Theoleptos’ letter to 
Jeremiah, ibid., pp. 152-56. 


#2 Turcograecia, p. 502; cf. Pavel [Vilkhovs'kyi], fols. 112%~13¥. 


43 “Toy uikpodv todtov onivOfipa tic tems Hu@v.” The phrase appears in 
Jeremiah’s letters to Greek hierarchs, for example, Sathas, Biographikon 
schediasma, Appendix, pp. 161 and 164; quoted by Pavel [Vil’khovskyi], 
fol. 47°. 
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' For general information about Isidore, consult Joseph Gill, Personalities of 
the Council of Florence and Other Essays (Oxford, 1964), pp. 65-78, and 
losyf Slipyi, “Tvorche oblychchia i hrib Kyivs‘koho Mytropolyta i 
Tsarhorodskoho Patriiarkha Kard. Isydora,” Bohosloviia 25~28 (1964): 1-23. 


2 For the text, a translation, and discussion, see Joseph Gill, “Isidore’s En- 
cyclical Letter from Buda,” AOSBM ser. 2, sec. 2, 4 (1963), pp. 1-8 [first 
published in PSRL, vol. 6 (St. Petersburg, 1851), pp. 159-60]. 
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3 Akty istoricheskie vol. 1, no. 259, p. 488. For the scant information on the 
Ruthenian reception of Isidore, see Anatol Lewicki, “Unia florencka w 
Polsce,” Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci. Wydziat Historyczno-Filozoficzny 
38 [ser. 2, 13] (Cracow, 1899), pp. 205-274, especially 242-43; Bohdan 
Buchynskyi, “Studit z istorii tserkovnoi unii,” ZNTSh 85 (1908): 21-42; 86 
(1908): 5-30. 


4 Adolf Ziegler, Die Union des Konzils von Florenz in der russischen Kirche 
(Wiirzburg, 1938), p. 131. 


> The text of the charter can be deduced from its 1504 confirmation by King 
Alexander; see Akta Aleksandra, kréla polskiego, wielkiego ksiecia litewskiego 
it. d. (1501-1506), ed. Fryderyk Papée (Cracow, 1927), no. 233, pp. 390-93; 
other versions of the text have been published, based on later confirmations or 
without a clear indication of the source (Chodynicki, KoScidét, p. 95n1). 


© The most recent major contribution on the reception and legacy of the Union 
of Florence in the Ruthenian Church is Thor Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism in 
the Kyivan Church (Rome, 1987) [=Opera Graeco-Catholicae Academiae 
Theologicae, 53~54]; for appreciative and critical comment, see my review 
article “How Long Did the Union of Florence Survive in the Kievan 
Metropolitanate? Reflections on a Recent Argument,” HUS 17(1/2) 1993: 138- 
48. For narrative accounts of developments in the Ruthenian Church after the 
Florentine union, see Chodynicki, Koscidt, pp. 49-72; and Oscar [Oskar] 
Halecki, From Florence to Brest (1439-1596) in Sacrum Poloniae Millennium 
5 (Rome, 1958): 1444, and separately (Hamden, Conn., 1968), pp. 33-140; 
(cf., however, Thor Sevéenko’s critical comments regarding Halecki’s study in 
Slavic Review 20 [1961]: 523~27). Concerning the commemoration of the 
unionist Patriarch Gregory Mammas in Ruthenian liturgical texts, see Mykhailo 
Vavryk [Michael Wawryk], “Florentiis’ki uniini tradytsif v Kyivs’kii Mytropolii 
1450-60 rr.,”’ AOSBM ser. 2, sec. 2, 4 (1963): 329-62. For the reaction in 
Moldova, see A. Auner, “La Moldavie au Concile de Florence,” Echos d’ Orient 
7 (1904): 321-28; 8 (1905): 5~12, 72-77, 129-37. 


7 For Muscovy’s reaction to the Union of Florence, see Ziegler, Die Union 
des Konzils von Florenz; Jan Krajcar, “Simeon of Suzdal’s Account of the 
Council of Florence,” OCP 39 (1979): 103-30; Michael Cherniavsky, “The 
Reception of the Council of Florence in Muscovy,” Church History 25 (1955): 
347-59; and Gustave Alef, “Muscovy and the Council of Florence,” Slavic 
Review 20 (1962): 389-401. 


8 During one of his Ruthenian sojourns, Isidore ordained to the episcopal see 
of Volodymyr and Brest a certain Danyil in 1451. Danyil went to Moscow 
where he repudiated the profession of faith as expressed before Isidore, de- 
nounced the Florentine council, and pledged to maintain allegiance to Jona the 
metropolitan in Moscow upon returning to his own diocese; see Russkii 
feodal'nyi arkhiy: X1V—pervoi treti XVI veka, 5 vols. in 4, ed. Andrei Ivanovich 
Pliguzov et al. (Moscow, 1988), vol. 3, no. 36, pp. 685-88. Danyil promised not 
to administer the sacrament of matrimony to any Orthodox who married Latin 
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or Armenian partners. According to his oath Roman Catholics and Armenians 
would not be acceptable by Orthodox as godparents. Danyil’s further fate is 
unknown. 


9 Based on a comparison of six extant charters issued by Iona between 
December 1448 and December 1450, Pliguzov hypothesizes that initially the 
metropolitan preferred using the short title “Metropolitan of Rus” without the 
name of his cathedral see, until he was recognized in Kyivan lands by King 
Kazimierz in 1450. He cites the example in RIB, vol. 6, no. 65, col. 548. 
However, in a 1448 circular letter informing the “princes, nobles, boiars, 
namistnyks, voevodas” in the Lithuanian Grand Duchy of his assumption of 
the metropolitanate, Iona does use the title “Metropolitan of Kyiv and All 
Rus’,” RIB, vol. 6, no. 64, cols. 539-42. Cf. no. 66, cols. 543-56; no. 68, cols. 
566-70. See Andrei Pliguzov, “On the Title “Metropolitan of Kiev and All 
Rus’,’” HUS 15(3/4) 1991: 344 and note 20. 


10 Kazimierz did not, however, grant Iona jurisdiction in the “Galician 
metropolitanate”; cf. RIB vol. 6, no. 67, cols. 563-66, and no. 68, col. 70. 
Iona’s request (in the latter document, dated 1451) for jurisdiction in the 
Galician metropolitanate is a rare reference to the tradition of this institution. 
For speculation as to Kazimierz’s motivation, see Hrushevskyi, vol. 5, pp. 
406-408. 


'l Mykola Chubatyi, Istoriia khrystyianstva na Rusy-Ukraini, 2 vols. (Rome-— 
New York, 1965-76), vol. 2, pp. 221-50; Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 
80, pp. 138-39. 


'2 Halecki argues plausibly that Isidore played a leading role in the nomina- 
tion of a separate metropolitan for Ukrainian and Belarusian lands and ad- 
duces this putative advocacy as further indication that Isidore was well re- 
ceived in Lithuania and Poland, and therefore did not later, when he went to 
Rome, ignore the concerns of the Kyivan metropolitanate, Oskar [Oscar] 
Halecki, “The Ecclesiastical Separation of Kiev from Moscow in 1458,” 
Studien zur dlteren Geschichte Osteuropas 1 (1956): 21. See also Michael 
Wawryk, “Quaedam nova de provisione metropoliae Kioviensis et 
Moscoviensis ann. 1458-9,” AOSBM ser. 2, sec. 1, 4 (1963): 9-26; and 
Bohdan Buchynskyi, “Studii z istorii tserkovnoi unit (Mytropolyt Hryhorii)” 
ZNTSh 88 (1909): 5~22. For the papal documents concerning the nomination, 
see Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 82-86, pp. 145-51. The papal docu- 
ments use the title “archbishop” in designating the head of the Kyivan Church 
(“ecclesia Chieuensis [sic],” p. 149) or Ruthenian “metropolitan Church” 
(“ecclesi[a] metropolitan[a],” p. 146). 


'3 Tn a subsequent letter of recommendation Pius refers to Gregory as “Arch- 
bishop of Kyiv and All Rus” (Archiepiscopu[s] Chiennens[is] et totius 
Russie), Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 93, p. 157. 

'4 The papal document, names the diocesan seats: Briansk, Smolensk, 


Polatsk, Turat, Luts’k, Volodymyr, Peremyshl’, Kholm, and Halych 
(Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 82, p. 146). 
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15 RIB, vol. 6, no. 89, cols. 671-74. 


16 See Ludomir Biefkowski, “Organizacja Koéciota wschodniego w Polsce,” 


KoScidt w Polsce, vol. 2, Wieki XVI-XVIII (Cracow, 1969), pp. 796-97. 
Consult also Ivan Mikhailovich Pokrovskii, Russkie eparkhii y XVI-XVII yy. 
[kh otkrytie, sostav i predely. Opyt tserkovno-istoricheskogo, statisticheskogo 
i geograficheskogo issledovaniia (Kazan’, 1897), vol. 1, pp. 28-41, 388-407, 
which includes maps and a table of the historical development of eparchies. 
See also Blazejowskyj, Hierarchy of the Kyivan Church. For discussions of 
individual dioceses, see Leonid Sonevyts’kyi, Ukrains'kyi iepyskopat 
Peremys'koi i Kholms'koi eparkhii v XV-XVI st. (Rome, 1955) (AOSBM ser. 
2, sec. 1, 6); Antonti Dobrianskyi, /storiia iepyskopov trekh soiedynennykh 
ieparkhii, Peremyshskoi, Samborskoi y Sanotskoi, od naidavniishykh vremen 
do 1794 h., vol. 1 (Lviv, 1893). 


'T Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 91, pp. 155-56. 


18 See RIB, vol. 6, nos. 80, 81, 84, 85, 87, 88: cols. 615-26, 631-40, 645-70. . 


19 RIB, vol. 6, no. 95, col. 689. Pliguzov surmises that Iona had adopted the title 
Metropolitan of Kyiv and All Rus’, when he was recognized by Kazimierz, and 
continued to use it, along with the short title (see RIB, vol. 6, cols. 683-84, 
where in a 1461 document Gennadii, bishop of Tver’, uses the short form 
repeatedly in reference to the deceased Iona), until 1461, the year of his death; 
see Pliguzov, “On the Title ‘Metropolitan of Kiev and All Rus’,’” pp. 343-44. 


20 Yaroslav Nikolaevich Shchapov, ed. Vostochnoslavianskie i iuzhno- 
slavianskie rukopisnye knigi v sobraniiakh Pol'skoi Narodnoi Respubliki 
(Moscow, 1976), vol. 2, Appendix, no. 52, pp. 145-47. 


21 Concerning the late (i.e., modern) development of the restrictive, mutually 
exclusive connotation of the terms “Catholic” and “Orthodox,” see Vittorio 
Peri, “Le vocabulaire des relations entre les Eglise d’Occident et d’Orient 
jusqu’au XVI° siécle,” Irenikon 65 (1992): 194-99, 


2 For a survey of Greek Orthodox theological concerns and emphases for the 
years 1453-1629, see Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 79-180. 
Podskalsky has outlined the relationship between the theology of Kyivan Rus’ 
and Byzantium in the medieval period; see his Christentum und theologische 
Literatur in der Kiever Rus’ (988-1237) (Munich, 1982). 


23 For a discussion of Rus’ polemical literature, see Andrei Nikolaevich 
Popov, [storiko-literaturnyi obzor drevnerusskikh polemicheskikh sochinenii 
protiv latinian (XI-XV vy.) (Moscow, 1875; reprint, London, 1972), and the 
monographic review of Popov’s book by Aleksei Stepanovich Pavlov, 
Kriticheskie opyty po istorii drevneishei greko-russkoi polemiki protiv latinian 
(St. Petersburg, 1878); see also Podskalsky, Christentum und theologische 
Literatur in der Kiever Rus’ (988-1237), pp. 170-85. For a general discussion 
of the relations between Kyivan Rus’ and Latin Christendom, see Senyk, 
History of the Church, pp. 298-326. 
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*4 These factors have yet to be systematically (and dispassionately) explored. 
Such a study entailing a comprehensive interpretation of Ukrainian history in a 
very broad context perhaps can be undertaken now that formerly Soviet re- 
positories of sources are accessible and methodological sharing between 
scholars from East and West is possible. 


2 See Cherniavsky, “Reception of the Council of Florence,” pp. 350-57; 
Sevéenko, “Intellectual Repercussions,” pp. 306-309, 319n8. 


26 See, for example, Georges Florovsky’s Puti russkogo bogosloviia (Paris, 
1937); English translation Ways of Russian Theology, 2 vols. (Belmont, Mass., 
1979-1987) [=Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, vols. 5—6] in which the 
author using the Greek patristic period as a model, considers most of East 
Slavic history theologically fruitless or counterproductive, discounts the Rus’ 
period almost completely, and generally disparages the dynamic but “pseudo- 
morphous” early-modern (especially seventeenth-century) ecclesiastical and 
theological developments in Ukraine and Belarus’. For a critique of Florovsky, 
see Francis J. Thomson, “Peter Mogila’s Ecclesiastical Reforms and the 
Ukrainian Contribution to Russian Culture. A Critique of Georges Florovsky’s 
Theory of the ‘Pseudomorphosis of Orthodoxy,’” Slavica Gandensia 20 
(1993): 67-119; Frank E. Sysyn, “Peter Mohyla and the Kiev Academy in 
Recent Western Works: Divergent Views on Seventeenth-Century Ukrainian 
Culture,” The Kiev Mohyla Academy. Commemorating the 350th Anniversary 
of Its Founding (1632), HUS 8(1/2) 1984: 160-70. 


-” There are, for example, no original charters from the metropolitans of Kyiv 
extant from before the late sixteenth century; see Pliguzov, “On the Title 
‘Metropolitan of Kiev and All Rus’,’” p. 342. For a general discussion of the 
sources for the history of the patriarchate of Constantinople after the Ottoman 
conquest and of the contemporary Kyivan metropolitanate, see Appendix 1. 


*8 For a critique of the dubious identification of Archimandrite Makarii with 
the later Metropolitan Makarii (1495-97), see Makarii, vol. 9, p. 82. Monéak, 
Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 225, 245n, follows Halecki, From Florence to 
Brest, pp. 108, 111, in positing that they are one and the same. Halecki, 
however, does not in any way substantiate this identification. 


°° The letter was first published in 1605 by Ipatii (Potii), then Uniate metro- 
politan of Kyiv, and subsequently inter alia by Stepan Timofeevich Golubev 
in Arkhiv luZR, vol. 7, pt. 1 (Kyiv, 1887), pp. 197-231, text and commentary. 
Its most recent publication is in MUH, vol. 9-10, no. 4, pp. 5-55, where the 
two manuscript versions in the Vatican Library are compared with Golubev’s 
edition. An early-seventeenth-century Latin translation, also from the Vatican 
Library, is supplemented. Concerning the letter’s signatories, see Halecki, 
From Florence to Brest, pp. 101-102, 111. The letter’s authenticity was 
questioned by Orthodox polemicists soon after its publication. For references 
to nineteenth-century scholarly views concerning the authenticity of Mysail’s 
letter, see Hrushevskyi, vol. 5, p. 532; and Chodynicki, Koscid#, p. 66n3. 
Bohdan Buchynskyi disputes the idea that Mysail was ever nominated metro- 
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politan, questions the authenticity of other signatures, and argues that the letter 
we have today was falsified at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
probably by Ipatii, on the basis of a document composed in 1500, in Metro- 
politan Iosyf’s time. In a review of Kazimierz Lewicki, Ksiqze Konstanty 
Ostrogski a unia brzeska 1596 r. (Lviv, 1933) [=Archiwum Towarzystwa 
Naukowego we Lwowie, sec. 2, vol. 11, fasc. 1], in Kwartalnik Historyczny 48 
(1934): 962, Chodynicki reverses his view on the authenticity (from for to 


against) following Jan Fijatek. Fijatek’s “Los unii florenckiej w Wielkim 


Ksiestwie Litewskim za Kazimierza Jagielloficzyka,” Sprawozdania z 
Czynnosci i Posiedzen Polskiej Akademii Umiejetnosci 33 (1934): 21-25, is, 
however, only a resume of a presentation that does not relate the argument 
fully. A more recent voice concerning the authenticity of the letter is that of 
Thor Sevéenko: “on p. 227 [Golubev’s edition; p. 27 in MUH] its signatories 
declared their hope ‘always standing on these eight holy and blessed steps 
lie., adhering to the decisions of the eight Ecumenical Councils, including 
that of Florence] to partake of the blessed expectance of the future eighth 
millennium.’ Such a relatively obscure simile can hardly be imputed to a late- 
sixteenth-century falsifier. On the contrary the meaning of the eighth millen- 
nium was familiar to people living shortly before the crucial year 7000 (A.D. 
1492), the date of the anticipated end of the world”; see “Intellectual Reper- 
cussions,” p. 318n74. That the document could not have been a seventeenth- 
century forgery and that it must be considered authentic emerges from the 
identification of an early-sixteenth-century codex that includes a copy of it. 
The manuscript was found in the Smolensk Regional Museum (Krae- 
vedcheskii). See the discription of the codex by Gennadii Vladimirovich 
Semenchenko, “Neopublikovannye gramoty sbornika SOKM 9907,” Russkii 
feodal'nyi arkhiv vol. 3, pp. 626-30. Concerning the contents of the letter, see 
Petro B. T. Bilaniuk, “The Five-Hundredth Anniversary of the Letter of 
Misael, Metropolitan-Elect of Kiev, to Pope Sixtus [V (1476-1976),” and his 
“A Theological Analysis of the Letter of Misael, Metropolitan-Elect of Kiev, 
to Pope Sixtus IV (1476-1976) on Its Five-Hundredth Anniversary,” in his 
Studies in Eastern Christianity (Munich-Toronto, 1982), vol. 2, pp. 129-41, 
145-56 [=Ukrainian Free University, Monographs, no. 25]. 


30 MUH, vol. 9-10, p. 8. According to Monéak (Florentine Ecumenism, p. 203), 
“Vicar of Christ” is among the titles in the extended litany with which the letter 


addresses Sixtus. The Church Slavonic-Middle Ruthenian reads: “ . . . 6s1axKeH- 


womMy CUuKCTY, CBATbIA BCeJICHCKiA COOOpbHbIA aMOCTOJIbCKiA UePKBH, 
BUKapiiO HaHOCTOHHbHUIOMY BO MepbBbIX, CBALCHHbIXS ybINOHaAuaJILA 
cpbrnocusiomemy mpocsbuyeniemb ...,” ibid., p. 8. However, it is only the 
Latin translation that makes the nature of the vicariate more specific: “ . . . beato 
Sixto, sanctae universalis Ecclesiae Christi Vicario. Qui a sanctissimo et summo 
omnium lumine altissima intelligentia . . . illustratus” (p. 31). 


31 “for Hero HCTeKaloT 4OTHIPe peKH HallasiOUH BCAKY TBapb... Upesb 
YOTHIPe BCEJICHCKiA NaTpiapbxXH YTBEPXKECHBIX CBATLIA CTOJIIbI BOCTOUHBIA 
wepKBu. OT HUXb 2Ke peK... MbI BCH HaloAXOMCA, CMM 3fe Ha cTpaHe 
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ceBepbHOU MIpHsiexKallol Kb BOCTOKOMb, MMYLIM Bb Heli BCAKb [OBOJIb 
M3 bOOMJTb BO BCEM?4 Kb HACbILICHIIO JIYWaM HallibiM . . . oT Hea [i.e., the water] 
€102KE OMBIBACMbCA H KpellleHieM CBATHIMB OuNIaemca. M1 ocpeltjaembca Hi 
mpocpellaemca .. . Eaoke Bopbl elle H3MJiayla CyLle OObIKOXOM’ MHTH BO BCA 
HM XKHBOTA Halllero, HW MbI HW OTULI HAW HW OTIUbI OTHOB HaluHx’b, a2xKe HW WO 
guewHero qua. A pOuHX HHBIXb BO) He OObIKOXOM BKYLUATH CyYMHALIeCA 
K Heli, AKO NPOTHBHa CYTb CCTeCTBOM® HallibIM’b. Cero pafi MOJIHMb TA O 
BIafHKO OHY BOY MWepBylo, MOWIH HaMb UeTBePpOCTPYHHBIXb CHXb 
6pictpprHb” (MUH, vol. 9-10, pp. 21-22), in part quoted by Monéak, 
Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 203-204 from Arkhiv luZR, vol. 7, pt. 1, pp. 219-20. 


32 “Eber 60 pa3HbCTBia O XPpHCTe PpeKOM® H PbIMJIAHOM, H HaMb CYUIMMb 
pocivicKHMb CJIaBAHOMb, BCH C/J[HHO TOX'b CyTb. B HEMb2KE KTO 3BaHb OBICTH, 
B TOMb [a liIpeObipaeTb, KAKO BO CBOeM UbIHY, BCHMb 2Ke HaMb HavaTOKh 
Xpuctoc” (MUH, pp. 9-10, p. 12). Elsewhere harmony is argued on the basis 
of a common fallen state: “Hbctrb 60 pa3HcTBa, BcH 60 corpbiuaemb u 
JtMMaeMcsat cy1aBbl Boxnra” (ibid., p. 17). 


33 “Mbt 60 BCH BhpyeMb H HCHOBbayeMb OnITH TeOb BcenacBaTbiiuaro 
WacTbipa WM BCesIeHcKaro BCeHadaINbuaro, CTapbHUblny BCHMb CyUIbIMb 
CBCHICHHbIMb OTUCMb, HW WpaBocslaBbHbIMb WaTpiapXOMb BepXOBbHaro 
mpaoTia, H MOAKJaHAeMb TylaBbl Hallia CO BCAKHM’b MOCJIyWaHieMb 
6.1arOBOHHbIMh, He OT Hy Ka, HH OT cKOpO6H, HO oT BbpEr’ (MUAH, vol. 9-10, 
p13): 

34 “Tako BbpyemMb, Tako ucnopbayems ... [lyxa 2e cBaTaro paBHa KyMHoO 
Hcxofalla or OTua mpexge, Take u Cpina efiHOMb [YXHOBCHICMb...” 
(MUH, vol. 9-10, p. 18). About Florence, pp. 15, 19, 27. 


35 MUH, vol. 9-10, p. 19. 
36 Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, p. 206. 


37 The letter filled sixty-two pages in the Vatican Library manuscript, BAV, 
Vat. Slav. 12 fols. 23'-54"; MUH, vol. 9-10, p. 5. 


38 PSRL, vol. 24, p. 195; vol. 6, p. 233. In Constantinople in the 1460s and 
1470s the pattern of contention and payment for patriarchal enthronement 
became firmly established. Bidding wars among rival Greek candidates esca- 
lated the amount of the fee. Raphael, of Serbian origin, upped the ante by 
volunteering an annual payment of two thousand gold pieces. The metropoli- 
tan of Herakleia (Thrace), traditionally responsible for ordaining or consecrat- 
ing newly appointed patriarchs of Constantinople, declined to install Raphael, 
who in the end was consecrated by the metropolitan of Ankyra (mod. Ankara). 
However, many Greek bishops did not acknowledge him as patriarch, and 
misgivings concerning the lawfulness of his accession to the throne persisted. 
Raphael also encountered difficulty in meeting payments to the sultan, who 
solved the problem by deposing Raphael after a one-year incumbency. Con- 
cerning the instability in the patriarchate from the mid-1460s to the mid-1480s 
and the circumstances surrounding Raphael’s enthronement, see Turco- 
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graecia, pp. 24~25, 33-34, 124-38; cf. Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, 
pp. 193-95. 


39 See the episcopal oath in use under Metropolitan Simeon of Moscow 
(1495-1511) in which the ordinand disavows Isidore, Gregory, and “Spiridon, 
called Satan, who solicited ordination in Constantinople, in the region of the 
godless Turks from the pagan emperor [sultan]... and any other metropolitan 
‘after him who happens to be ordained by the Latin[s] or in the region of the 
Turkish [sultan],” Russkii feodal’nyi arkhiv, vol. 3, no. 38, p. 690. It seems that 
Spiridon was being rejected as a Turkish agent. About Spiridon, see Shpakov, 
Gosudarstvo i Tserkov’, vol. 1, pp. 229-44; Hrushevskyi, vol. 5, pp. 410-11; 
and Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 63-68. 


40 There remains the case of a Metropolitan Galaktion, nominated after 
Mysail’s death by Patriarch Maximos III (1476-82) but not accepted by King 
Kazimierz, who, in turn, put forth Symeon, a candidate apparently selected by 
the Ruthenian synod. Concerning the ephemeral Galaktion, absent from most 
lists of Kyivan metropolitans, see Buchynskyi, “Studif z istorii tserkovnoi 
unit,” 90 (1909): 22; Halecki, From Florence to Brest, p. 106. 


41 Given the paucity of sources for this period, the dates are approximate; see 
Blazejowskyj, Hierarchy of the Kyivan Church, pp. 180-81. A recent survey 
provides brief compendia on Kyivan metropolitans from 1458 to 1596. See 
Vasyl Irynarkhovych UVianovskyi, /storiia tserkvy ta relihiinot dumky v 
Ukraini. U tr'okh knyhakh, vol. 1, Seredyna XV—kinets' XVI stolittia. (Kyiv, 
1994), pp. 43-78. The confirmation of Symeon by Patriarch Maximos III is 
mentioned by Zakhariia Kopystenskyi in his Palinodiia; see Lev Krevza’s 
Obrona iednosci cerkiewney and Zaxarija Kopystens'kyj’s Palinodija, intro. 
by Omeljan Pritsak and Bohdan Struminsky (Cambridge, Mass., 1987), pp. 
515-16 [=HLEUL, Texts, 3]. For the text and discussion of the synod’s letter 
requesting patriarchal confirmation of Iona, see Varvara Pavlovna Peretts, 
“Chelobitnaia o blagoslovenii na Kievskuiu i vseia Rusi mitropoliiu 
arkhiepiskopa Polotskogo Iony Glezny,” Universitetskie izvestiia (Kyiv) 44 
(1904) 10: 1-6. The evidence for Makarii’s election by synod is circumstan- 
tial, rather than direct. For Patriarch Nephon’s confirmation of Makarii issued 
in response to a request from the metropolitan and from Grand Duke 
Aleksander delivered to Constantinople by a monk named Dionysti, see 
Russkii feodal'nyi arkhiv, vol. 3, no. 20, pp. 633-35. losyf was appointed by 
Aleksander, Suprasl'skaia rukopis' soderzhashchaia Novgorodskuiu i 
Kievskuiu sokrashchennye letopisi, ed. Mikhail Andreevich Obolenskii (Mos- 
cow, 1836), p. 146; see, Hrushevs‘kyi, vol. 5, pp. 411-14; Chodynicki, 
KoSsciét, pp. 68-72. 

42 Suprasl'skaia rukopis’, pp. 142-43. Constantinopolitan dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which Makarii was seated, although not explicit in the 
patriarch’s letter of confirmation, can be inferred from the emphatic “joy” 
expressed at the request for confirmation which should precede every installa- 
tion of a metropolitan. 
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43 See Suprasl'skaia rukopis', pp. 141-43. Even if the specifics of the incident 
as reported in the chronicle are not necessarily reliable, the report faithfully 
reflects a contemporary Ruthenian sense of ecclesiastical responsibility to 
Constantinople; see Chodynicki, Kosciot, p. 70. 


44 See Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 210-11. Patriarchal recognition of 
nominees was becoming virtually automatic in this period, see Patrylo, 


— Archiepiscopi-Metropolitani Kievo—Halicienses, pp. 32-33. The examples of 


Mysail, who as metropolitan-elect wrote to Rome in the name of the 
Ruthenian Church, and of Makarii and, later, losyf Bolharynovych, who per- 
formed juridical acts before receiving patriarchal confirmation (Bohdan 
Buchynskyi, “Zmahannia do unii rus‘koi tserkvy z Rymom v rokakh 1498— 
1506,” Zapysky Ukrains'koho Naukovoho Tovarystva v Kyivi [sic] [1909], bk. 
4, p. 114; bk. 6, p. 8) indicate that Constantinopolitan sanction of elected or 
nominated metropolitans was taken for granted; cited after Monéak, 
Florentine Ecumenism, p. 222n238. 


45 Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 69-70. Boris Nikolaevich Floria informs me that the 
authenticity of Maximos’ letter in its extant redaction is questionable. 


46 For a discussion of the complex ecclesiastical-political relationships at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century involving Lithuania, the Kyivan 
metropolitanate, Muscovy, Constantinople, and Rome, see Buchynskyi, 
‘“Zmahannia do unii,” bk. 4, pp. 100-36; bk. 5, pp. 61-87; bk. 6, pp. 5-53, and 
Halecki, From Florence to Brest, pp. 108-122. 


47 The evidence for Iosyf’s letter is Niphon’s response, the authenticity of 
which has been questioned; e. g., Buchynskyi, ““Hramota Misaila’ i ‘hramota 
Nifonta’,” pp. 39-44. For references to other opinions, see Chodynicki, 
Kosciot, p. 71n4, and Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 210-11, 213n. 
Niphon’s letter, dated 5 April 1498, encourages losyf to pursue union, but to 
preserve all Eastern traditions, citing the example of Greeks in Venetian- 
controlled territories. Niphon’s response, the original of which is lost, was first 
published in Polish translation by Krevza, Obrona iednoSci cerkiewney 
(Vilnius, 1617), pp. 91-93 [see facsimile reprint in HLEUL, Texts, 3] and in 
Polish and Latin translation in a supplemented collection of Ipatii’s works, 
Prawa y Przywileie od Naiasnieyszych Krél6w Ich Mosciéw Polskich y W. X. 
L. nadane Obywatelom Korony Polskiey, y Wielkiego X. L. Religiey Greckiey, 
w lednosci z S. KoSciotem Rzymskim bedacym (Vilnius, 1632), pp. 16-17. For 
the Latin text, see MUH vol. 1, no. 7, pp. 6-7, where there is reference to the 
original letter in Greek that was available to Krevza in the archives of the 
Monastery of the Holy Trinity in Vilnius; for a Russian translation, see 
Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 91-93. 


48. Suprasl'skaia rukopis’, p. 146. 


4° Suprasl'skaia rukopis’, p. 147; see also Ciro Giannelli, “A propos de la 
confirmation du métropolite de Kiev Joseph Bolharynovyé par le patriarche 
oecuménique Joachim I,” OCP 9 (1943): 450-59. The Church Slavonic ver- 
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sion of Joachim’s document of confirmation (dated 1 September 1499) is 
published in Russkii feodal’nyi arkhiy, vol. 3, no. 21, pp. 636-38. 


50 Halecki, From Florence to Brest, p. 112. Halecki argues that “the policies 
of the Patriarchate were .. . dictated by reasons of expediency: under Turkish 
rule no contact with the Holy See was possible, but Eastern Churches in free 
Catholic countries could make an agreement with the First Rome without 
necessarily breaking with the Second one which continued to exist as [a] 
religious center under the Mohammedan Sultans, though in very precarious 
conditions.” 


51 PSRL, vol. 8, pp. 238-39. Buchyns‘kyi argues that, up to this point, 
Aleksander had not tried to force his wife to convert to Catholicism as one 
Shestakov, a Muscovite agent at the court of the Lithuanian grand duke, 
maintained in his report to Ivan III; see “Zmahannia do unit,” pp. 84-85. 


52 For general data on Muscovy in this period, including its conflicts with 
Poland and Lithuania and the defection of nobility from Poland and Lithuania, 
see Aleksandr Aleksandrovich Zimin, Rossiia na poroge novogo vremeni. 
(Ocherki politicheskoi istorii Rossii pervoi treti XVI vy.) (Moscow, 1972); also 
Oswald P. Backus, Motives of West Russian Nobles in Deserting Lithuania for 
Moscow, 1377-1514 (Lawrence, Kans., 1957). 


53 The prescript was framed as a general confirmation of a putative eleventh- 
century document issued by Grand Prince Jaroslav, which had been presented 
to the grand duke: AZR, vol. 1, no. 166, pp. 189-92. About the late (fifteenth- 
century?) origin of the svytok of Jaroslav, see Makarii, vol. 9, p. 127; cf. 
Buchynskyi, “Zmahannia do unii,” bk. 5, pp. 70-72. 


54 Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, vol. 2, no. 296, pp. 267-68. Regarding Iosyf’s 
letter and the mission to Rome, see Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 207— 
26; 252-70. Monéak proposes that Ciotek in fact subverted the mission by 
cautioning the pope concerning the unreliability of the Ruthenians’ adherence 
to a Catholic faith; ibid., pp. 213-14, 262. 


55 About Ciotek and his role in mitigating any enthusiam in Rome for direct 
papal contacts with the Ruthenians (without Polish intermediaries), see 
Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 212-15, and Petro B. T. Bilaniuk, The 
Fifth Lateran Council (1512-1517) and the Eastern Churches (Toronto, 
1975), pp. 33-34. 


56 Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 102, pp. 175-78; no. 104, pp. 180-82. 
For a discussion of Pope Alexander VI’s response to Iosyf’s initiative, par- 
ticularly to these two letters, see Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 252-70. By 
pointing out textual similarities, Montak develops the thesis, first proposed 
indirectly by Jézef Tretiak, Piotr Skarga w dziejach i literaturze unii brzeskiej 
(Cracow, 1912), pp. 21-22, that the pope was influenced by the Elucidarius in 
formulating his responses, Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 255-56, 260, 263, 265— 
66. 
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7 “Curandum nobis est, ne ecclesie congregatio constupretur dogmatum 
varietate ... Consultum tunc magis...ovile sanum et immaculatum, prout 
tenuimus, custodire, quam labe aliqua heresis aut alio morbo infidelitatis 
pollutas oves admittendo incolumitatem ovilis nostri corrumpere,” Documenta 
Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 102, p. 176. 


°8 For a list of papally appointed patriarchs and vicars of Constantinople, see 
Appendix 4 and Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, s.v. 
“Constantinople. Eglise catholique,” vol. 13, p. 746. 


9 nec possumus eidem tanquam Metropolitano de huiusmodi 


petitionibus morem gerere, nisi provisionem de Metropoli predicta, renuntiato 
per eum provisioni vel perfectioni, quam aliunde habuisset a nobis et sede 
apostolica acceperit” (Documenta Pontificum, p. 177); see also no. 104, 
p. 180. 


6° Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 105, p. 182-83. 


6! Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 106, pp. 183-85 (cited phrase on p. 184) 
and no. 107, pp. 185-86 (8 June 1501); no. 109, pp. 188-89 (26 November 
1501). 


6? Tn fact in the first letter to Grand Duke Aleksander the pope expresses 
disillusion with the Florentine model of “reduction” to union: “... huiusmodi 
reductio iuxta diffinitionem predicti concilii Florentini sepius tentata, 
et... interrupta extitit ...” (Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 104, p. 180). 


63 Throughout the better part of the sixteenth century the papacy considered 
the Florentine model of ecclesiastical unity viable for Eastern Christians in 
Italy. Successive popes sought to protect the rights of Eastern Christians from 
abuses of Latin clergy. As late as July 1562, Pius IV issued a papal brief to the 
Greek bishop Timotheos of Grevena (within the jurisdiction of the archbishop 
of Ohrid; today located in Greece), later apparently metropolitan of Agrigento, 
guaranteeing the concessions, immunities, and liberties granted by Popes Leo 
X (1513-21), Paul M1 (1534-49), Julius Ii (1550-55), and “other papal prede- 
cessors” to Greek and Albanian hierarchs; see Vittorio Peri, “I metropoliti 
orientali di Agrigento,” Bisanzio e I’Italia. Raccolta di studi in memoria di 
Agostino Pertusi (Milan, 1982), pp. 274-321; text of the brief, p. 319. The 
sixteenth-century fate of the Florentine tradition in Italian lands is outlined by 
Peri, “L’unione della Chiesa orientale con Roma.” 


4 Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 114, pp. 201-204: for the earlier decree, 
see above, pp. 24 and 296n62. 


65 Although there is no reference to Ruthenians or to the Ruthenian Church, 
Mon€ak considers that this bull embraces those preserving Florentine union in 
the Kyivan metropolitanate, Florentine Ecumenism, p. 294. 


66 For Slutskyi’s letter and Clement’s response, see MUH, vol. 1, no. 8, pp. 7— 
8 (15 January 1529); Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 117, pp. 208-10 (27 
November 1531). 
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67 This point is argued convincingly by Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 
226-308. 


68 Sacranus (the name is derived from a Latinized version of his birthplace, 
OSwiecim) studied in Cracow (1459-69) and in Italy (1470-75), mostly in 
Rome. When he returned to Cracow, he taught at the Faculty of Arts in the 
academy and was twice dean before moving permanently to the Faculty of 
Theology. About Sacranus, see “Jan z OSwiecimia (1443-1527),” article by 
Hieronim Eugeniusz Wyczawski, Stownik polskich teologow katolickich 
(Warsaw, 1982), vol. 2, pp. 142-43; Polski stownik biograficzny, “Jan z 
Oswiecimia,” article by Henryk Barycz, vol. 10, pp. 467-68. 


69 Elucidarius errorum ritus Ruthenici (n.p., n.d.) The Elucidarius was re- 
printed several times in the sixteenth century. It was republished in 1507 or 
1508 as Errores atrocissimorum Ruthenorum (n.p., n.d.); see Buchynskyi, 
“Zmahannia do unii,” bk. 6, p. 51. The list of errors in the Elucidarius was 
substantially reproduced by the Polish primate, Archbishop of Gniezno Jan 
Laski (or by someone in his suite), in a memorandum on the errors of the 
Ruthenians intended for, but probably never submitted to, the Fifth Lateran 
Council; published by Aleksandr Ivanovich Turgenev, Historica Russiae 
Monumenta, vol. | (St. Petersburg, 1841), pp. 123-27. Bilaniuk devotes con- 
siderable space to the discussion of Laski’s report, including commentary on 
each of the listed errors. He provides an English translation of Laski’s text and 
compares the original Latin with the Elucidarius; see his Fifth Lateran Coun- 
cil (1512-517) and the Eastern Churches, pp. 87-154. See also Jan Krajcar, 
“A Report on the Ruthenians and Their Errors, Prepared for the Fifth Lateran 
Council,” OCP 29 (1963): 79-94. The list of errors along with other sections 
of the Elucidarius were published again by Jan Lasicki, De Russorum, 
Moscovitarum, et Tartarorum religione, sacrificiis, nuptiarum, funerum ritu e 
diversis scriptoribus (Spira, 1582), pp. 184-219; see Eugeniusz Jarra, 
“Tworezosé prawna duchowiefistwa polskiego (966-1800),” Sacrum Poloniae 


Millennium, vol. 1 (Rome, 1954), p. 281n1. The Elucidarius was reproduced _ 


in Alexander Gwagnin, Rerum Polonicarum tomi tres (Frankfurt, 1584); cited 
in Slownik polskich teologéw katolickich, vol. 2, p. 143 (here the post quem 
date of the Errores atrocissimorum edition is given as 1527). For discussions 
of the contents and impact of the Elucidarius, see Montak, Florentine 
Ecumenism, pp. 235-82. 


70 « . Alberto dei gratia Episcopo Vilnef . .. , qui in Lithuania Vilneni. sedi 
vigilantissime presidens, tumultuante turba Ruthenorum, tue Romaneque 
ecclesie infensissimorum hostium circumseptus, velud agnus inter rapaces 
lupos, a viris doctis salutare semper presidium queris et expectas. 
Qui... hortatus es me,...ut in scripturis Canonicis et sacre Theologie 
Magistrorum determinationibus requirerem quid de abusu ritus Ruthenorum et 
eorum erroribus iure foret senciendum; quorundam audacia provocatus, qui 
(abs tua exempti obedientia) liberali voce in patulo concionantes, in urbe et 
loco sedis tue Catholicarum et Ruthenici ritus plebium astante corona Ritum et 
Sacramenta eorum esse vera atque legittima asseverare ausi essent in 
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confirmationem immo verius pertinacem obstinationem eorum in errore et 
destationem ritus Romane Ecclesie scandalum denique iacturamque 
communem fidei orthodoxe,” quoted after Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, 
pp. 236-37; translation modified from that in his appendix, p. 345. 


7! Monéak argues perceptively that the more favorable view of the Greeks 
reveals that the work was written, not to draw a readership in Poland and 
Lithuania away from a Greek orientation, but rather to demonstrate to an 
audience familiar with the Greeks that the Ruthenians compared negatively 
with them, and therefore could not be part of the Roman communion. Such an 
ee could be found in Rome; see Florentine Ecumenism, pp. 239-41, 


? Krajcar, “A Report of the Ruthenians,” p. 91. 


73 Concerning the views among the Latin clergy in Poland and Lithuania that 
Ruthenians converting to the Roman Church or entering into Roman obedi- 
ence should be rebaptized, see Albert M. Ammann, “Zur Geschichte der 
Geltung der Florentiner Konzilsentscheidungen in Polen-Lithauen. Der Streit 
liber die Giiltigkeit der ‘Griechentaufe,’”’” OCP 8 (1942): 289-316; Lewicki, 
“Unia florencka w Polsce,” p. 236. 


7 Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, p. 219. 


7> About the theme of the Council of Florence in the polemical literature at the 
end of the sixteenth century, see Aleksander Briickner, “Spory o unie w 
dawnej literaturze,” Kwartalnik Historyczny 10 (1896): 578-644; see also B. 
Waczynski, “Nachklange der Florentiner Union in der polemischer Literatur 
zur Zeit der Wiedervereinigung der Ruthenen,” OCP 4 (1938): 441-72. Con- 
cerning late-sixteenth-century Ruthenian use of Muscovite sources in the 
composition of a polemical history of the union, see Bohdan Buchynskyi, 
“Slidy velykorus’kykh literaturnykh tvoriv pro florentiis‘ku uniiu ta 
uriadovoho aktu moskovskoho pravytel’stva v ‘Istorii fYorentiis‘koho soborw’ 
1598 roku,” ZNTSh 115 (1913): 23-28. 


Notes to Chapter 4 
' Concerning the genesis of the Lithuanian state, its thirteenth-century struc- 
ture, social composition, and economic life, see Henryk Lowmiafiski, Studia 
nad poczatkami spoteczeristwa i parstwa litewskiego, 2 vols. (Vilnius, 1931— 
32) and Lev Okinshevich, The Law of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania: Back- 
ground and Bibliography (New York, 1953). About the early history of the 
Lithuanian state and the pressure of the Teutonic Order, see Lowmiafiski’s 
studies reprinted in Prusy—Litwa—Krzyzacy ed. Marceli Kosman (Warsaw, 
1989), including his ““Agresja zakonu krzyzackiego na Litwe w wiekach XII- 
XV,” Przeglad Historyczny 45 (1954): 338-71; and “Poczatki i rola polityczna 
zakon6éw rycerskich nad Battykiem w wieku XIII i XIV,” in Polska w okresie 
rozdrobienia feudalnego (Wroctaw, 1973), pp. 233-95. The last two are also 
reprinted in his Studia nad dziejami Stowianszczyzny, Polski i Rusi w wiekach 
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Srednich (Poznan, 1986), pp. 499-582 [=Seria Historia. Uniwersytet Adama 
Mickiewicza w Poznaniu, 113]. Concerning the annexation of Rus’ lands by 
Poland and Lithuania, the decline of Rus’ institutions in Ukraine and Belarus, 
and Polish and Lithuanian administration of the Ruthenian lands up to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, see Hrushevskyi, vol. 4, pp. 3-337. For a 
general discussion of the unions between Poland and Lithuania, see Oskar 
[Oscar] Halecki, Dzieje unii jagielloriskiej, 2 vols. (Cracow, 1919-20); Juliusz 
Bardach, “L’Union de Lublin. Ses origines et son rdle historique,” Acta 
Poloniae Historica 21 (1970): 69-92; Harry E. Dembowski, The Union of 
Lublin: Polish Federalism in the Golden Age (Boulder, Colo., 1982) [=East 
European Monographs, 116]. Concerning the Union of Lublin and contempo- 
rary Ruthenian society, see Hrushevskyi, vol. 4, pp. 386-423; Jaroslaw 
Pelenski, “The Incorporation of the Ukrainian Lands of Old Rus’ into Crown 
Poland (1569). (Socio-Material Interest and Ideology—A Reexamination),” 
American Contributions to the Seventh International Congress of Slavists, 
Warsaw, August 21-27, 1973, vol. 3, History, ed. Anna Cienciala (Paris, 1973), 
pp. 19-52 (with extensive bibliography of earlier literature); Oskar [Oscar] 
Halecki, Przylaczenie Podlasia, Wotynia i Kijowszczyzny do Korony w roku 
1569 (Cracow, 1915). See also Boris Nikolaevich Floria, Russko-pol'skie 
otnosheniia i politicheskoe razvitie Vostochnoi Evropy vo vtoroi polovine XVI- 
nachale XVII v. (Moscow, 1978), pp. 11-31. Frank E. Sysyn discusses a number 
of central questions concerning the late-sixteenth-century Ruthenian elite in the 
context of political and cultural developments in the Polish-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth after the Union of Lublin, “The Problem of Nobilities in the 
Ukrainian Past: The Polish Period, 1569-1648,” Rethinking Ukrainian History, 
ed. Ivan L. Rudnytsky (Edmonton, 1981), pp. 29-102. See also the introductory 
chapter in his Between Poland and the Ukraine: The Dilemma of Adam Kysil, 
1600-1653 (Cambridge, Mass., 1985). A major contribution to the understand- 
ing of the formation of a Ukrainian nobility in the late medieval and early- 
modern period is Natalia Mykolaivna Iakovenko, Ukrains‘ka shliakhta z kintsia 


XIV do seredyny XVII st.—Volyn' i tsentral'na Ukraina. Kyiv, 1993. (See its . 


review by Frank Sysyn in the Journal of Ukrainian Studies 21[1~2] 1996: 274— 
80.) For a discussion of the conversion of Ruthenian families to Roman 
Catholicism, see P. Viktorovskii, Zapadno-russkie dvorianskie familit, 
otpavshie ot pravoslaviia v kontse XV1 iv XVII vv. (Kyiv, 1912); reprinted from 
TKDA 1908-1911. Following Antoine Martel, La langue polonaise dans les 
pays ruthenes—Ukraine et Russie Blanche, 1569-1667 (Lille, 1938), p. 289 
[=Travaux et Mémoires de I’ Université de Lille. Nouvelle Serie: Droit et Lettre, 
20], Henryk Litwin asserts that conversion to Catholicism was a result, not a 
cause, of social and cultural Polonization. The Polonization processes in the 
sixteenth century affected primarily the magnates; most of the Ruthenian 
middle nobility maintained its cultural and religious allegiances through the 
middle of the seventeenth century. See his “Catholicization among the 
Ruthenian Nobility and Assimilation Processes in the Ukraine during the Years 
1569-1648,” Acta Poloniae Historica 55 (1987): 57-83. Concerning the de- 
mand of Ukrainian nobility that the Ruthenian language be used in official 
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documents, see Wiladystaw Semkowicz, “Po wcieleniu Wolynia. (Nielegalny 
zjazd w Lucku 1569 i sprawa jezykowa na Wolyniu),” Ateneum Wilenskie 2, no. 
5-6 (1924): 183-90. In his doctoral dissertation, Litwin argues that the Union of 
Lublin in itself did not precipitate Polish colonization of Ukraine. Rather, 
planned colonization began in the 1580s and 1590s, spurred by economic 
processes and the administrative needs of Ruthenian magnates in Volhynia, 
“Naptlyw szlachty polskiej na Ukraine w latach 1569-1648,” Ph.D. dissertation, 
Warsaw, Institute of History, Polish Academy of Sciences (Warsaw, 1987). 


2 See Mikhail Flegontovich Vladimirskii-Budanov’s introduction to the 
documents concerning sixteenth-century ecclesiastical benefices in Ukraine, 
“Tserkovnye imushchestva v Iugo-Zapadnoi Rossii XVI veka,” Arkhiv luZR, 
vol. 4, pt. 8 (Kyiv, 1907), pp. 3-224; cf. Kazimierz Chodynicki, “T.z. prawo 
‘podawania’ w Cerkwi prawostawnej na ziemiach Rzeczypospolitej w XV i 
XVI w.,” Sprawozdania Poznariskiego Towarzystwa Przyjaciét Nauk 5 
(1931): 44-49. Chodynicki argues that the terms “podawanie, podawca’” do 
not reflect the strictly canonical sense of the Latin terms “ius collationis, 
collator” which referred to the granting of ecclesiastical office by proper 
ecclesiastical authority. Rather, the term came to designate secular patronage 
over ecclesiastical offices, and was used with this connotation in the royal 
documents issued to appointees to offices in the Orthodox Church (see ibid., p. 
45). The most recent study of civil patronage over the Ruthenian Church 
presented in a broad comparative context can be found in Boris Nikolaevich 
Floria, Otnosheniia gosudarstva i tserkvi u vostochnykh i zapadnykh slavian. 
(Epokha srednevekov'ia) (Moscow, 1992). 


3 Wactaw Zajkin [Viacheslav Zaikyn], Zarys dziej6w ustroju KoSciota 
wschodnio-stowianskiego, pt. 1, Podziat na okresy (L’viv, 1939), p. 74 
[=Archiwum Towarzystwa Naukowego we Lwowie, sec. 2, vol. 24, bk. 1]. 


P This argument was put forth by Vladimirskii-Budanov, “Tserkovnye 
imushchestva,” and following him, by Chodynicki; see, for example, “Geneza 
rownouprawnienia schyzmatykow w W. Ks. Litewskim. Stosunek Zygmunta 
Augusta do wyznania grecko-wschodniego,” Przeglad Historyczny 22 (1919— 
20): 68-69. Floria argues that the abuses in the sixteenth century that increas- 
ingly characterized appointment to ecclesiastical office by civil authorities | 
was a function of the decline of governmental institutions in Poland and 
Lithuania (see his Otnosheniia gosudarstva). 


5 About the military conflict in the 1560s between the two rivals, Ivan 
Borzobohatyi-Krasenskyi and Feodosii Lazovskyi, for the Volodymyr and 
Brest bishopric, see Arkhiv IuZR, vol. 1, pt. 1, nos. 4-6, pp. 7-17; Dmitrii 
Levitskii, “Izvlecheniia iz dokumentov, otnosiashchikhsia ko vremeni 
episkopov Vladimiro-Volynskikh Ioanna Borzobogatogo-Krasenskogo i 
Feodosiia Lazovskogo (1563-1565 g.),”Volynskiie eparkhial'nye vedomosti. 
Neofitsial’naia chast' 1872 (6): 195-204; 1872 (7): 232-41. 


© Orest Ivanovich Levitskii [Levytskyi], “Tuzhno-russkie arkhierei XVI i 
XVII st.,” Kievskaia starina 1(1) 1882: 49-100 (consists mainly of a negative 
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portrait of Kyryll [Terletskyi], bishop of Lutsk); G. Markevych, “Vybornoe 
nachalo v dukhovenstve v Drevnerusskoi, preimushchestvenno iugo-zapadnoi 
tserkvi do reformy Petra I,’ TKDA 1871 (8): 225-73; 1871 (9): 484-550; 
Antonii Stepanovych Petrushevych, “O sposobi izbraniia y postavleniia 
iepyskopa,” Bohoslovs'kyi vistnyk (Lviv, 1900), pt. 3, pp. 9-17 (155-65); 
Fedor [Khvedir] Titov, “Postavlenie vo diakona i sviashchennika i izbranie 
episkopa v drevnei Zapadno-Russkoi tserkvi, ili Kievskoi mitropolii,” TKDA 
1902 (5): 134-45. For a portrait of a sixteenth-century Ruthenian clergyman- 
bishop, see Evgenii Shpakovskii, “Meletii Khrebtovich-Litavorovich 
Bogurinskii, arkhimandrit Kievo-Pecherskoi lavry, Vladimirskii i Brestskii 
episkop (XVI veka),” TKDA 1875 (8): 169-206; 1875 (9): 436-62; 1875 (10): 
108-23. For a discussion of the sixteenth-century bishops of Kholm, see 
Venedikt Mikhailovich Ploshchanskii, Proshloe Kholmskoi Rusi po 
arkhivnym dokumentam XV-XVIII v. i drugim istochnikam. Dukhovenstvo, 
vol. 1 (Vilnius, 1899), pp. 102-206. 


7 Fora succinct discussion of the sixteenth-century Ruthenian priesthood and 
parish organization (including parish size, number of parishes in a given area, 
and economic life), see Biefkowski, “Organizacja Kosciota wschodniego,” pp. 
813-28. See also Mykhailo Hrushevs‘kyi, “Storinka do istorii sil’skoho 
dukhovenstva (po sambirs‘kym aktam XVI v.,” ZNTSh 34 (1900): 1-82, and his 
Istoriia, vol. 5, pp. 261-87, 502-504; as well as Antonii Stepanovych 
Petrushevych, “O sposobi izbraniia i postavleniia v d’iakons’kyi i 
sviashchenycheskyi chyn iz myrskykh lyts’ v XVI stolitii na Tuzhnoi Rusi,” 
Bohoslovs'kyi vistnyk, pt. 2 (L’viv, 1900), pp. 1-8 (81-88). For a discussion of 
the low level of education thoughout the sixteenth century in the Kholm 
diocese, see Ploshchanskii, Proshloe Kholmskoi Rusi, vol. 1, pp. 10 ff. Concern- 
ing patterns of landholding by lower clergy in the pre-Brest period, see Isydor 
Sharanevych’s posthumously compiled and chaotic, but informative, Cherty iz 
istorii tserkovnykh benefitsii mirskogo dukhovenstva y Galitskoi Rusi (Lviv, 
1897), pp. 48-89. Ploshchanskii enumerates the occasions and amounts of royal 


levies from Orthodox clergy in times of national emergency (ibid., p. 34). For. 


comments on late-sixteenth-century Ruthenian preaching, see Iwan Korowicki 
(Ivan Korovytskyi], “Stan kaznodziejstwa prawostawnego na przelomie ww. 
XVI-XVII w patistwie litewsko-polskim,” Elpis 9 (1935): 241-80. 


8 Zajkin, Zarys dziejéw, p. 74. See also Aleksandr Aleksandrovich Papkov, 
Drevnerusskii prikhod, kratkii ocherk tserkovno-prikhodskoi zhizni v 
vostochnoi Rossii do XVII veka i v zapadnoi Rossii do XVI veka (Sergiev 
Posad, 1897); cf. Oleksander Lotots’kyi, “Suspil’ne stanovyshche bilcho 
dukhovenstva (svitskoho) na Ukraini i Rosit v XVIII v.,” ZNTSh 21 (1898): 
1-46. About Ruthenian cathedral chapters, see Lotots’kyi’s “Soborni krylosy 
na Ukraini i Bilii Rusy v XV—XVI vikakh,” ZNTSh 9 (1896): 1-34. 


° Orest Levytskyi analyzes the state of the Ruthenian Church at the end of 
the sixteenth century in his “Vnutrishnii stan zakhidno-ruskot tserkvy v 
Pol'sko-Lytovskii derzhavi v kintsi XVI st. ta Uniia,” in Rozvidky pro 
tserkovni vidnosyny na Ukraini-Rusy (L’viv, 1900), pp. 1-80 [=Rus‘ka 
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istorychna biblioteka, 8]; originally published in Russian as part of the intro- 
duction to Arkhiv uZR, vol. 6, pt. 1 (Kyiv, 1893). Consult also the surveys in 
Makarii, vol. 9; Chodynicki, Kosciét; Ivan Vlasovs’kyi, Narys istorii 
Ukrains'kot pravoslaynoi tserkvy, 4 vols. in 5 books, vol. 1: 988-1596 (New 
York, 1955); Athanasius H. Velykyi’s popular radio lectures which include 
extensive quotations from documentary materials, Z litopysu Khrystyians'kot 
Ukrainy, vol. 3: XIV-XV-XVI st. (Rome, 1969). See also Hryhor Luzhnyts‘kyi, 
Ukrains'ka Tserkva mizh Skhodom a Zakhodom (Philadelphia, 1954). For a 
brief, but well-informed, synchronic presentation of the Ruthenian ecclesiasti- 
cal structure in the fourteenth through sixteenth centuries, see Waclaw Zajkin 
[Viacheslav Zaikyn], “Ustréj wewnetrzny Koésciola ruskiego w Wielkim 
Ksiestwie Litewskim w XV-XVI w., do unii lubelskiej,” Sprawozdania 
Towarzystwa Naukowego we Lwowie 10(3) 1930: 132-37. 


'0 PSRL, vol. 26, pp. 274-75; vol. 6, p. 234; vol. 20, p. 349; cf. Jaroslaw 
Pelenski, “The Sack of Kiev of 1482 in Contemporary Muscovite Chronicle 
Writing,” HUS 34 (1979-80): 638-49; cf. his “The Origins of the Official 
Muscovite Claims to the ‘Kievan Inheritance,’” HUS 1(1) 1977: 29-52; and 
“The Emergence of the Muscovite Claims to the Byzantine-Kievan ‘Imperial 
Inheritance,’” HUS 7(3/4) (1983): 520-31. 


'l Suprasl'skaia rukopis’, p. 145; Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 83-84. 


«|. ktéry [koscidt grecki, nazwany z grecka Sophiae] teraz, ach niestetyz, 


jest nietylo przez bydio, szkapy, psy a Swinie bartogi sprofanowany, wespotek 
iz ozdoba koscielna niepomatu naruszony, ktéra od dzdz6w niszczeje przez zie 
pobicie, ale i na poly przez zty dozér mitropolit6w kijowskich, a przez 
ozieblos¢ panéw greckich, temi czasy poczat sie nabardziej walic’”; see the 1595 
report of Jozef Wereszczyfski, Roman Catholic bishop of Kyiv, “Sposdb osady 
nowego Kijowa .. .” in Pisma polityczne ks. Jézefa Wereszczyriskiego, biskupa 
kijowskiego, opata benedyktynskiego w Sieciechowie, ed. Kazimierz J. 
Turowski (Cracow, 1858), p. 37 [=Biblioteka polska, 124-26]. Cf. the descrip- 
tion of St. Sophia, the Caves Monastery, and ruins in Kyiv made in his diary by 
Erich Lassota von Steblau, the Habsburg emissary to the Zaporozhian Host, 
who spent 7~9 May 1594 in Kyiv, Tagebuch des Erich Lassota von Steblau, ed., 
annot., and introd. Reinhold Schottin (Halle, 1866), pp. 203-206; for English 
translation, see Habsburgs and Zaporozhian Cossacks: The Diary of Erich 
Lassota von Steblau 1594, ed. and intro. Lubomyr R. Wynar, trans. Orest 
Subtelny (Littleton, Colo., 1975), pp. 74-78. 


'3 About patriarchal influence in Ruthenian ecclesiastical matters in the six- 
teenth century and particularly regarding the question of the selection of 
metropolitans, see Hrushevs‘kyi, vol. 5, pp. 412~22; Chodynicki, Kosciét, pp. 
120-27. For a detailed discussion of the relationship between the Ruthenian 
Church and the Polish and Lithuanian states, see Chodynicki, Koscidf, espe- 
cially pp. 76-172. The development of civil legislation regarding the 
Ruthenian Church and its faithful is surveyed by Vasilii A. Bednov [Vasyl O. 
Bidnov], Pravoslavnaia tserkov' y Pol'she i Litve po “Volumina legum” 
(Ekaterinoslav, 1908). 
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14 Sopiha, who had personally recognized papal supremacy and had gone to 
Rome with the delegation that took Metropolitan Iosyt’s letter to the pope, had 
in 1501 received from Pope Alexander VI permission to construct a church on 
his lands that would be used by both Latins and Eastern Christians in union 
with Rome, Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, no. 103, pp. 178-79. 


15 Suprasl'skaia rukopis', p. 146; Hrushevs‘kyi, vol. 5, pp. 413-14. 


16 Krevza, according to whom union of the Ruthenian Church with Rome was 
in effect “beginning with Gregory Tsamblak ...up to Iosyf Soltan,” states 
that “the schism began to advance with the arrival of Queen Elena of Moscow, 
who brought clergy with her from Moscow and helped them become superiors 
in our parts. Iona first became archimandrite of the monastery in Mensk newly 
founded by her, then he became metropolitan” (Obrona iednosci, p. 90). 
Concerning sources for the dates of the metropolitanates of Iona II and his 
sixteenth-century successors, see Blazejowskyj, Hierarchy of the Kyivan 
Church, pp. 177-85. In some cases BlaZejowskyj’s dating is revised. 


17 For Iona’s letter of confirmation, see Russkii feodal'nyi arkhiv, vol. 3, no. 
22, pp. 638-39. The letter exhorts the Ruthenian hierarchy to lead its faithful 
away from “jlaTbIHCKHX UeJIOBEKOB” (Akty, izdavaemye Vilenskoiu 
Komissieiu, vysochaishe uchrezhdennoiu dlia razbora drevnikh aktov v Vil’ne, 
vol. 1, no. 10, p. 39; Makarii, vol. 9, p. 166n159), Already in January 1507 the 
Lithuanian council addressed a letter to Metropolitan losyf, AZR, vol. 2, no. 
10, p. 7. There is no indication that he ever had any relations with Rome 
during his tenure; see Halecki, From Florence to Brest, p. 111. 


18 Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 209-210. 
19 For the text of the charter and discussion, see Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 234-36. 
20 Hrushevskyi, vol. 5, p. 415. | 


21 About Syl'vestr (Bilkevych), see Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 329-36; Chodynicki, 
Kosciot, pp. 127-28. Evgenii (Bolkhovitinov), referring to an unnamed docu- 


ment, indicates that Zygmunt II August, king of Poland and grand duke of 


Lithuania, sent his representative to Constantinople requesting the patriarch’s 
blessing for Syl'vestr’s ordination, Opisanie Kievosofiiskogo sobora i kievskoi 
ierarkhii (Kyiv, 1825), p. 118 

22 See Stanistaw Kot, “La reforme dans le Grand Duché de Lithuanie,” 
Annuaire de Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 12 
(1952), p. 211 [=Pagkarpeia. Mélanges Henri Grégoire]. 

23 For references to literature on the Reformation in Poland and Lithuania, see 
p. 329n2. Hrushevskyi provides a list of Protestant congregations in Ukraine, 
Istoriia, vol. 5, pp. 624-28. | 

24 See the letter of Zygmunt II, in which the king refers to the “efforts” of the 
metropolitan to convene a synod, in Arkheograficheskii sbornik dokumentov, 
otnosiashchikhsia k istorii Severo-Zapadnoi Rusi, vol. 9, no. 21, p. 5. 


25 AZR, vol. 3, no. 71, pp. 196-97. 
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°6 AZR, vol. 3, no. 80, p. 208; quoted in Hrushevs'kyi, vol. 5, pp. 416-17. 


27 Besides the metropolitan, the bishops of Volodymyr and Brest, Smolensk, 
Luts‘k and Ostrih, Polatsk and Vitsebsk, Turaii and Pinsk, Peremyshl’, and 
Kholm participated (RIB, vol. 4, cols. 5~18; Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 166-76). 
Mon€ak states that “in the desperate decisions of the Synod of Vilno, there 
was a complete lack of reference to the Patriarchate of Constantinople” 
(Florentine Ecumenism, p. 287). However, in condemning widowed priests 
who kept mistresses, the synod in fact invoked the discipline that the “Ecu- 
menical Great Constantinopolitan Church preserves.” 


28 AZR, vol. 2, no. 65, pp. 81-83. 


29 Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 176-77, 309-310, 334-35; Aleksei Ivanovich 
Pokrovskii, “O soborakh Jugo-Zapadnoi Rusi XV-XVII vekov,” Bogoslovskii 
vestnik 1906 (9): 108-51. 


30 AZR, vol. 2, no. 15, pp. 67-68. 


7 AZR, vol. 2, no. 15, pp. 67-68. For Hedeon’s transgressions against monas- 
teries and persons, see the discussion in chapter 9, pp. 146-47. 


32 Chodynicki, Kosciot, p. 92. 


33 Miklosich and Miiller, Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, vol. 1, no. 
319, pp. 578-80. 


4 See Albert M. Ammann, Abriss der ostslavischen Kirchengeschichte 
(Vienna, 1950), pp. 106-110; Ivan Rudovych, Korotka istoria Halyts'ko- 
L'vivs'kot ieparkhii. Na osnovi hrets'kykh zherel i inshykh noviishykh 
podruchnykév (Zhovkva, 1902), pp. 18-26. The vicar was settled in Krylos 
before 1413 possibly to avoid any competition that he may create for the 
Catholic archbishop who did not actually transfer residence from Halych to 
Lviv until 1414. There is little extant evidence about the activity of the 
fifteenth-century namistnyky. 


35 Zygmunt’s privilege was granted “.. . [ut] ipsi Schismatici tanto facilius 
ad Religionem Christianam adducantur, et alliciantur, saltem in eorum 
erroribus emendarentur,” quoted by Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, p. 276; 
for the decree, see Michael Harasiewicz de Neustern, Annales Ecclesiae 
Ruthenae (Lviv, 1862), pp. 93-94; cf. Chodynicki, Koscidt, pp. 131-34. On 
16 January 1458, half a year before Pius II divided the Kyivan 
metropolitanate, his predecessor Callistus III had nominated a bishop for the 
vacant diocese of Halych, Documenta Pontificum, vol. 1, nos. 78-79, pp. 138- 
40. However, the candidate, Makarios, a unionist monk from the monastery of 
St. Cyprian in Constantinople, did not reach his see; he never made it past the 
Hungarian Kingdom in his journey to Galicia (Myron Stasiw, Metropolia 
Haliciensis [Eius historia et iuridica forma], 2nd ed. [Rome, 1960], p. 44 
[=AOSBM, ser. 2, sec.1, 12]). For references to the fifteenth- and early- 
sixteenth-century administrators of the Halych (Lviv) diocese, see 
BlaZejowskyj, Hierarchy of the Kyivan Church (861-1990), pp. 106-107, 
186-89; Stasiw, Metropolia Haliciensis, pp. 39-49. 
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36 Hrushevs'kyi, vol. 5, pp. 434-41. Tuchapskyi was ordained the following 
year; see his pre-ordination oath of obedience to Metropolitan Makarii given in 
Navahrudak, in the presence of the bishops Symeon of Polatsk, Vitsebsk, and 
Mstsislati, Hennadii of Volodymyr and Brest, Arsenii of Luts’k and Ostrih, 
Vasiian of Turaii and Pinsk, Arsenii of Przemysl and Sambir, Ivan of Kholm 
and Belz, and representatives of the nobility, AZR, vol. 2, no. 221, pp. 364-65. 
Tuchaps‘kyi promised half of his income to the metropolitan. For an account of 
the effort of the Ruthenian burghers of Lviv, see ibid., p. 359. For Zygmunt’s 
confirmation, dated 31 March 1540, see Arkhiv [uZR, vol. 10, pt. 1, no. 11, p. 21. 


37 Tzydor Szaraniewicz [Izydor Sharanevych], Rzut oka na beneficja Kosciota 
ruskiego za czaséw Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej pod wzgledem historii, a przede 
wszystkim o stosunku Swieckiego duchowieristwa w Galicji do ziemi w tym 
okresie (L’viv, 1875), pp. 26-28, 32-35. 

38 Hrushevskyi, vol. 5, pp. 441-42. 

39 MUH, vol. 1, no. 9, p. 9; quoted by Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, p. 277. 
40 See the discussion below in chapter 6. 

41 Harasiewicz, Annales Ecclesiae Ruthenae, pp. 61, 63. In the second case 


the religious discrimination on the part of the civil authorities could not have 


been more explicit: “justum arbitrati sumus, publica bona et quacumque Deo 
consecrata, templis Ruthenicis et monasteriis attributa, s. Romanae Ecclesiae 
catholicae ejusque sacerdotibus et templis omnia conferri...” quoted by 
Monéak, Florentine Ecumenism, p. 281. See also Batory’s rescript of 11 April 
1584 granting the income from Ruthenian monasteries and churches to the 
Polatsk Jesuits, AZR, vol. 3, no. 143, pp. 284-86. 


42 Szaraniewicz, Rzut oka, p. 27. 


43 “Ry Medika, Przemisliam Wladislaus Rex, habens in suo comitatu 
Strigoniensem archiepiscopum et Michaelem Kochmeister, processit, et sub 


eorum conspectu infamiae suae notam, iniuste sibi ab Almannis, quasi — 


schismaticorum fautor et praecipuus receptator foret, iniustam purgaturus, 
ecclesiam cathedralem pulcherrimo opere ex petra quadrata fabricatam, in 


Przemisliensis castri medio sitam, ritu Graeco hactenus per pontificem 


Ruthenorum administrari et officiari solitam, eiectis et extumulatis primum 
Ruthenorum cadaveribus et cineribus, consecrari in catholicam et Latini ritus 
ecclesiam ordinavit: quod ad singularem sui ritus contumeliam et opprobrium 
Ruthenorum sacerdotes et populus deputantes, amaris singultibus, 


vociferatione et fletibus eam prosequebantur. Qua progressu temporis, sub _ 


anno videlicet Domini Millesimo quadringentesimo septuagesimo, sub 
pontificatu Nicolai Przemisliensis episcopi, ruinata, singuli eius quadri lapides 
in fabricam cathedralis ecclesiae in civitate sitae, conversi positique sunt.” 
Recorded by the Polish historian Jan Dtugosz (1415-80), Historiae Polonicae 
libri XI, s. a. 1412, see Joannis Dlugossii Senioris Canonici Cracoviensis 
Opera Omnia, vol. 4 (Cracow, 1869), pp. 148-49. 


44 Chodynicki, Koscidt, pp. 79-81, 93-94. 
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45 Concerning the process of transformation of a Rus’ boyar elite into a 
Ruthenian-Ukrainian nobility, see lakovenko, Ukrains'ka shliakhta. For a dis- 
cussion of the legal restrictions placed on Ruthenians in Poland and Lithuania, 
see Chodynicki, Koscidt, pp. 76-107; also his “Geneza r6wnouprawnienia,” 
pp. 54-135, especially pp. 113-35; cf. the review of this article by Oskar 
[Oscar] Halecki, Kwartalnik Historyczny 25 (1921): 138-42. See also Bednoy, 
Pravoslavnaia tserkov' y Pol'she i Litve, and Wiktor Czermak, “Sprawa 
rownouprawnienia schizmatykéw i katoliké6w na Litwie (1432-—1563),” 
Rozprawy Wydziatu Historyczno—Filozoficznego Akademii Umiejetnosci w 
Krakowie 44 (1903): 348-405. 


46 Aleksander Lapitiski, Zygmunt Stary a Kosciét prawoslawny (Warsaw, 
1937), pp. 164-65 [=Rozprawy Historyczne Towarzystwa Naukowego 
Warszawskiego, vol. 19, fasc. 1]; Chodynicki provides a list of “schismatics” 
who attained high office in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, “Geneza ré6wno- 
uprawnienia,” p. 135. 


‘7 For the decrees of 1572, 1574, and 1577, see Mon. Confr., vol. 1, nos. 53, 
54, pp. 57-64; nos. 56, 57, pp. 66-69; no. 60, pp. 72-73. In 1578 and 1580 
Batory issued additional prescripts guaranteeing the privileges granted by his 
predecessors (ibid., no. 63, 64, pp. 76-83). The rights enumerated in the royal 
charters are a good indication of the kinds of inequities suffered by the 
Ruthenians. 


a For a discussion of the second-class status of Ruthenian burghers in L’viv and 
Kam’ ianets’, see Hrushevskyi, vol. 5, pp. 240-49; Chodynicki, Koscidt, pp. 96- 
103. Cf. Ivan Kryp’iakevych, “L’vivs‘ka Rus’ v pershii polovyni XVI v.,” ZNTSh 
77 (1907, bk. 3): 77-106; 78 (1907, bk. 4): 26-50; 79 (1907, bk. 5): 5~51. 


49 Described by Sribnyi, “Studii,” 115: 69-71. 


50 Chodynicki, “Geneza r6wnouprawnienia,” pp. 128-31. See also Jan 
PtasSnik, “Walka o demokratyzacje Lwowa od XVI w. do XVIII w.” 
Kwartalnik Historyczny 39(2) 1925: 228-57. 


>! See the report of Nuncio Alberto Bolognetti made from Vilnius on 7 
December, MPV, vol. 6, p. 692. 


>? See Chodynicki, KoSciét, pp. 90-92. For a general discussion of urban life, 


Ae Jan Ptasnik, Miasta i mieszczaristwo w dawnej Polsce, 2nd ed. (Warsaw 
i 9). 7 


°3 Cf. p. 307n3 above. Halecki believed (From Florence to Brest, pp. 123-24) 
that, although the 1443 decree originally referred only to dioceses under the 
Polish Crown, it eventually did have an effect in the Grand Duchy. Concern- 
ing the early-sixteenth-century situation under Aleksander, king of Poland and 
grand duke of Lithuania, Halecki writes: “But all of the dioceses in the Eastern 
rite of both Jagellonian States, now again under one ruler, were under the 
Metropolitan of Kyiv, and it is impossible to discover any difference in their 
attitude towards the problem of reunion with Rome.” For Halecki, Wladystaw 
III's privileges acted as a “bill of rights for all followers of the Eastern rite in 
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the whole Polish-Lithuanian federation .. . in the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” This hypothesis has no documentary support. 


54 In Red Ruthenia upon the death of an Orthodox priest the starosta (the 
keeper of the local castle or stronghold who had certain judicial and tax- 
collecting responsibilities) would often confiscate the estate of the deceased, 
according to a sort of ius spolii. Although this practice was forbidden earlier, a 
decree of Zygmunt August in 1553 against this custom indicates that it contin- 
ued; Chodynicki, “Geneza r6wnouprawnienia,” pp. 88-91; KoSciot, pp. 156- 
58, 375-76. 


55 “| GoBeM Ha OH 4ac pa3HOCTb Bepbl He UMHMVJIa HaliMHeiiLol POSHOCTH 
MpHATeICKOH, AJIX YOrO CaMOrO TaMTOT BeK 30JIOTHIM MH Ce BHAHI OT 
HMHelituoro BeKY, Krfe 102%K M MeXKH OAHOM BepbI JOAbMH OO/IyHa BCe 
acCTyHMJIa, a MOKTOTOBIO Me2XKH POSHBbIMM Bepbl aHH Ce MbITal O MHJIOCTS, 
WMpOcTh Hi MpaByMBe foOpe 3axopane, a HaBeHUei Me2KM CBEIIKHMH CTAaHBI. 
Tlomnro Gone H HesaBHo MIpeuLHIX YacoB, KOr Ab! AMceHiuHH namex Kemexc 
elle KapauHasioM Obl y KOposia ero MusIocTH Creqbana B Busine, cequsieM y 
cromy KHe3d Banrpomea Heapispuukoro, KaHOHHKa BeJICHCKOLO, 3 
npesHetmbIMu cuIyraMH (BJIOXaMM) ero, ThIe %Ke Ce KIAbI AOBEMEJIM, KOM 
eBaHresIMK, [MBOBaJIMCh 6ap30, AKO Me CMCJI KH€3b KAHOHMK Ha Oe, CBOr 
B3bIBATH, a KPI HM OH TIpesIOAMJT, Ke B Hac 3 TOO AKajtHa HeHABUCTh He OLIBa 
Hi MHJIYeMOce AKO 3 AOOPbIMH MIPHATHLVIBI, XBaJIMJIM TO BIOXH, MOBEUH, 2Ke TY 
Bor 2xKue; a raHWJI CBO FOMOBBI TipaBa a powHHH HecHacku. O Bor Opi To 
jas, AObI HM Tepa3 JlacKablile BEKH HacTynMTb Mori... .” Jevlashevskyi was 
born into a petty noble Orthodox family near Navahrudak in western Belarus’. In 
1566 he converted to Calvinism which he espoused to his death, although hardly 
in a dogmatic manner. He continued to have close ties with Catholics as well as 
Orthodox. His spouse was Orthodox, and there were apparently both Catholics 
and Antitrinitarians among their fourteen children. After his father was wid- 
owed, Ievlashevs‘kyi assisted him in obtaining a nomination to the Pinsk 


Orthodox bishopric, to which he was ordained by Metropolitan Iona, 


Protasevych on 15 January 1573. See “The Memoirs of Theodore JetitaSetiski, 
Assessor of Navahrudak (1546-1604),” trans., annot. with introd. Alexander 
Nadson, in The Journal of Byelorussian Studies 1(4) 1968: 269-348. For the 
text and translation, here modified, of the quoted passage, see pp. 284-85. 


56 Admittedly there is very little documentary material for such analyses. 
Nevertheless, much insight into popular religion could be gained from a close 
study of sixteenth-century liturgical manuscripts and especially iconography, 
which in many ways is stunningly expressive. See for example the reproduc- 
tions in Hryhorii Nykonovych Lohvyn et al., comp., Ukrains'kyi 
seredn'ovichnyi zhyvopys (Kyiv, 1976); Volodymyr Ovsiichuk, Ukrains'ke 
mal'iarstvo X-XVIII stolit'. Problemy kol'oru (L’viv, 1996); Takym 
Prokhorovych Zapasko, Pam’iatky knyzhkovoho mystetstva. Ukrains‘ka 
rukopysna knyha (Lviv, 1995); Given that the focus of this study is on the 
relationship between the Kyivan metropolitanate and the patriarchate of 
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Constantinople, which occurred mainly on a clerical level, the present section 
has emphasized the circumstances of the Ruthenian institutional Church. A 
detailed discussion of attitudinal positions and popular religion, although 
clearly not irrelevant, would require a separate monograph. 


Notes to Chapter 5 


1 Ina review of Chodynicki’s KoScidt, in Kwartalnik Historyczny 48 (1934): 
923-36; here p. 933, Waclaw Zajkin [Viacheslav Zaikyn] argued that the state 
of the Ruthenian clergy in the sixteenth century was not nearly as bad as 
historians using the polemical literature of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth century have depicted it. According to Zajkin, polemical authors sup- 
ported their arguments by citing shocking examples of clerical wantonness 
that were most likely exceptions rather than a reflection of the general situa- 
tion. Demoralization in the Ruthenian Orthodox community, in fact, was not 
so general. 


2 For a survey of the recent historiography on early-modern ecclesiastical life 
in Poland and Lithuania, see Jerzy Ktoczowski, “Catholic Reform in the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth (Poland, Lithuania, the Ukraine, Belarus),” 
Catholicism in Early Modern History: A Guidebook to Research, ed. John W. 
O’Malley (St. Louis: Center for Reformation Research, 1988), pp. 83-111 
[=Reformation Guides to Research, 2]. Surprisingly, there has been little 
synthesizing work in Polish religious-history writing. For general discussions 
of Catholic and Protestant religious life in sixteenth-century Poland and 
Lithuania, see Ambroise Jobert, De Luther a Mohila. La Pologne dans la crise 
de la chrétienté 1517-1648 (Paris, 1974), pp. 11-320 [=Collection Historique 
de l'Institut d’Etudes Slaves, 21]. Janusz Tazbir, Historia koSciota 
katolickiego w Polsce—1460-1795 (Warsaw, 1966); Jerzy Kloczkowski, ed. 
ChrzeScijanstwo w Polsce (Lublin, 1980) (with a bibliographical essay); ex- 
panded Italian version, Storia del Cristianesimo in Polonia (Bologna, 1980), 
pp. 175-218; further revised and supplemented French version, Histoire 
religieuse de la Pologne (Paris, 1987), pp. 173~220. Ktoczowski’s popular, 
richly illustrated Dzieje chrzeScijanstwa polskiego, 2 vols. (Paris, 1987), is a 
new attempt at a synthesis, and, unlike the previous survey, devotes attention 
to Eastern Christian communities in Poland. The older study by Karl Vélker, 
Kirchengeschichte Polens (Berlin, 1930) is out of date. For comments on 
placing Ukrainian-Belarusian ecclesiastical life in a broader context of Euro- 
pean religious developments, see Borys A. Gudziak, “Zakhidna istoriohrafiia i 
Beresteis‘ka uniia,” Bohosloviia 54 (1990): 123-36; and three articles by 
Mikhail Vladimirovich Dmitriev, “Religiozno-kulturnaia i sotsial’naia pro- 
gramma greko-katolicheskoi tserkvi v Rechi Pospolitoi v kontse XVI-pervoi 
polovine XVII v.,” in Slaviane i ikh sosedi, vol. 3. Katolitsizm i pravoslavie v 
srednie veka, ec. Boris Nikolaevich Floria et al. (Moscow, 1991), pp. 76-95; 
and idem, “Tsentrobezhnye i tsentrostremitel’nye tendentsii v razvitii 
evropejskoho khristianstva v XVI-XVII vv.” and “Izmeneniia v ideinoi i 
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kulturnoi zhizni Rechi Pospolitoi v épokhu Reformatsii i pravoslavnoe 
obshchestvo,” in Mikhail V. Dmitriev, Boris N. Floria, Sergei G. Iakovenko. 
Brestskaia untia 1596 g. t obshchestvenno-politicheskaia bor'ba na Ukraine i 
v Belorusii v kontse XVI-nachale XVI y. Chast I. Brestskaia uniia 1596 g. 
Tstoricheskie prichiny (Moscow, 1996), pp. 15-32 and 42-60, respectively. 


3 There is no comprehensive treatment of the Reformation in the Kingdom of 
Poland and Grand Duchy of Lithuania. For outlines or partial coverage of 
sixteenth-century developmwnts, see Jobert, De Luther a Mohila; Janusz 
Tazbir, Reformacja w Polsce (Warsaw, 1991); idem, “Spoteczenhstwo wobec 
Reformacji,” in Polska w epoce Odrodzenia—panstwo, spoteczerstwo, 
kultura, ed. Andrzej Wyczafiski (Warsaw, 1970), pp. 197-223, with bibliogra- 
phy on pp. 312-13; George Huntston Williams, The Radical Reformation 
(Kirksville, Mo., 1992), pp. 609-35, 991-1061, 1135~75; idem, “Protestants 
in the Ukraine,” HUS 2(1) 1978: 41-72; 2(2) 1978: 184-210; Oskar Bartel, 
“Reformacja w Polsce 1518—1556,” Rocznik Teologiczny 8 (1966): 13-45; 
Oskar Bartel and Janusz Narzyfski, appendix (with references to the litera- 
ture) to the Polish translation of Franz Lau, Marcin Luter (Warsaw, 1966), pp. 
107-201 (only about Lutheranism); Antanas Musteikis, The Reformation in 
Lithuania: Religious Fluctuations in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1988); 
Zenonas Ivinskis, “Die Entwicklung der Reformation in Litauen bis zum 
Erscheinen der Jesuiten (1569),” Forschungen zur osteuropdischen 
Geschichte 12 (1967): 7-45; Marceli Kosman, Reformacja i kontrreformacja 
w Wielkim Ksiestwie Litewskim w swietle propagandy wyznaniowej 
(Wroclaw, 1973) (source for 1569 Catholic-Protestant statistics, p. 48; it is 
sparse on developments in the Ukrainian lands before the Union of Lublin); 
Stanistaw Kot, “La réforme dans le Grand Duché de Lithuanie. Facteur 
d’occidentalization culturelle,” Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et 
d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 12 (1953): 201-61; idem, Socinianism in 
Poland: The Social and Political Ideas of the Polish Antitrinitarians in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, trans. Earl Morse Wilbur (Boston, 


1957). See also the journals Reformacja w Polsce, 12 vols. (1921-1956), and © 


its successor Odrodzenie i Reformacja w Polsce (1956— ). The recent study by 
Mikhail Vladimirovich Dmitriev includes abundant references to previous 
literature about sixteenth-century Reformational movements in Ukraine and 
Belarus’, Pravoslavie i reformatsiia. Reformatsionnye dvizheniia v 
vostochnoslavianskikh zemliakh Rechi Pospolitoi vo vtoroi polovine XVI y. 
(Moscow, 1990); see my review in the Russian Review 51 (1992): 584—85. 


4 The new creed served in essence as a doctrinal manual for the resurgent 
Church. It had some thirty editions and was translated into Polish, German, 
French, Italian, English, Flemish, Czech, Arabic, and Armenian; see Stanistaw 
Litak, “Le temps des Réformes et des luttes religieuses (XVI° siécle—milieu du 
XVII°),” in Histoire religieuse de la Pologne, p. 195. 


> Zahorovskyi’s testament is published in Arkhiv /uZR, vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 67— 
94. Cf. Mykhailo Vozniak, Istoriia ukrains‘koi literatury, 3 vols. (L’viv, 1920- 
24), vol. 2, pp. 30-33. 
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6 See the literature mentioned above, p. 329n2~3. Recent historiography on 
new Catholic religious orders is surveyed in Religious Orders of the Catholic 
Reformation, ed. Richard L. DeMolen (New York, 1994). 


7 For discussions of tolerance in early-modern Poland, see Ambroise Jobert, 
“La tolerance religieuse en Pologne au XVI® siécle,” in Studi in onore di 
Ettore Lo Gatto e Giovanni Maver (Florence, 1962), pp. 337-43 [=Collana 
“Ricerche slavistiche,” 1]; Janusz Tazbir, Paristwo bez stoséw. Szkice z 
dziejéw tolerancji w Polsce XVI-XVII wieku (Warsaw, 1967); Wiktor 
Weintraub, “Tolerancja i nietolerancja w dawnej Polsce,” Twoérczosé 28 
(1972): 72-88. See also Mikhail Vladimirovich Dmitriev, ““Kharakter pervykh 
kontaktov pravoslavnoho i katolicheskoho obshchestva v épokhu Kontr- 
reformatsii,” in Mikhail V. Dmitriev, Boris N. Floria, Sergei G. Iakovenko. 
Brestskaia uniia 1596 g. i obshchestvenno-politicheskaia bor'ba na Ukraine i 
v Belorusii v kontse XVI-nachale XVII v. Chast I. Brestskaia untia 1596 g. 
Istoricheskie prichiny (Moscow, 1996), pp. 61-84. 


8 For the original Polish and Ruthenian (from a 1588 edition) texts drafted by 
the Confederation, see Konfederacja warszawska 1573 roku-—wielka karta 
polskiej tolerancji, ed. Mirostaw Korolko [Myroslav Korolko] and Janusz 
Tazbir (Warsaw, 1980); the quoted phrase is on p. 27. Concerning subsequent 
debate about and compliance with the principles of the Confederation, see 
Mirostaw Korolko, Klejnot swobodnego sumienia. Polemika wokot 
konfederacji warszawskiej w latach 1573-1658 (Warsaw, 1974). 


9 The revival in the 1570s of union ideas and projects on the part of the 
papacy is a broad subject. Many details have been gathered in the literature 
about the Union of Brest. A long article by Ivan Choma (Khoma) discusses 
various facets of this aspect of the pre-history of Brest; see “Kyivs’ka 
Mytropoliia naperedodni Berestia,” Bohosloviia 40 (1976): 5—75; republished 
in his Kyivs'ka Mytropoliia v Beresteis'komu periodi (Rome, 1979). Concern- 
ing the late-sixteenth-century evolution of Roman concepts of union, see 
Vittorio Peri, “I precedenti storici ed ecclesiologici dell’ unione di Brest,” in // 
battesimo delle terre russe. Bilancio di un millennio, ed. Sante Graciotti 
(Florence, 1991), pp. 323-33 [=Civilta Veneziana. Studi, 43]; reprinted in 
Vittorio Peri, Lo scambio fraterno tra le Chiese. Componenti storiche della 
comunione (Vatican City, 1993), pp. 395-404 [=Storia e attualita, 13]. For an 
expanded Ukrainian-language version of this article followed by discussion, 
see Vittorio Peri, “Beresteis‘ka uniia v ryms’komu bachenni,” in Borys 
Gudziak, ed. and Oleh Turii, co-ed., Istorychnyi kontekst, ukladennia 
Beresteis’kot unit ta pershe pouniine pokolinnia. Materialy Pershykh 
“Beresteis'kykh chytan'.” L'viv, Ivano-Frankivs'k, Kyiv, 1-6 zhovtnia 1994 r. 
(Lviv, 1995), pp. 7-25 (with discussion, pp. 25-38). 

0 Concerning the late-sixteenth-century activity of Jesuits in East Slavic 
lands, see Jan Krajcar, “Jesuits and the Genesis of the Union of Brest,” OCP 


44 (1978): 131-53; Oleksander Sushko, “Iezuity v zavedeniu Unii na Rusy v 
doberesteis kii dobi,” in Al'manakh rus'ko-ukrains'kykh bohosloviv, ed. 
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Oleksander Sushko (L’viv, 1902), pp. 117-95 (also issued as a separate off- 
print); Stanistaw Zaleski, Jezuici w Polsce, vol. 1 (L’viv, 1900); A. 
Demiianovich, “Iezuity v zapadnoi Rossii, 1569-1772 gg.” Zhurnal 
Ministerstva narodnogo prosveshcheniia 1871 (8): 181-236; 1871 (9): 116; 
1871 (10): 250-79; 1871 (11): 40-86; 1871 (12): 181-231; Walter Delius, 
Antonio Possevino SJ und Ivan Groznyj. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
kirchlichen Union und der Gegenreformation des 16. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 
1962) [=Beiheft zum Jahrbuch Kirche im Osten, 3]; Stanislas Poléin, Une 
tentative d’Union au XVI-e siécle. La Mission religieuse du Pére Antoine 
Possevin, S.J. en Moscovie (1581-1582) (Rome, 1957) [=Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 150]. 


'l Oleksander Sushko, “Predtecha tserkovnoi unii 1596 r. Benedykt Herbest,” 
ZNTSh 53 (1903): 1-71; 55 (1903): 72-125; 61 (1904): 126-77 (discusses 
Herbest’s activities before he became a Jesuit); cf. Kazimierz Mazurkiewicz, 
Benedykt Herbest, pedagog-organizator szkoty polskiej XVI w., kaznodzieja- 
misjonarz doby reformacji (Poznan, 1925). Herbest’s tracts have been repub- 
lished. For the text of “Wypisanie drogi,” see Pam’iatky polemichnoho 
pys'menstva, ed. Kyrylo Studyns‘kyi, vol. 1 (L’viv, 1906), pp. 1-12 
[=Pam’iatky ukrains‘ko-ruskoi movy i literatury, 5]; for the text of “Wiary 
Kosciota Rzymskiego wywody y Greckiego niewolstwa Historya,” see RIB, 
vol. 7, cols. 613-32 (the erroneous pagination indicates 581-600). The conclu- 
sion of the latter reads as follows: “Bog Zydy gdy w tasce karat, dawat im 
proroki; teraz iz w gniewie sq Bozym, prorokow nie maia. Takze¢ tez Grekom, 
y Rusi naszey przy nich, Bog wszytko odial. Nie maiq ani pami¢ci, aby umie¢ 
Oyceze nasz y Wieru w Boha; ani rozumu, aby zbawienne rzeczy baczy¢; ani 
woli dobrey, zeby dobrze zyé. Z strony tez sakramentow, dziatek malych 
dusze zabijaia, nie maia biskupiego bierzmowania, ani wiedza, co to iest 
porzadne rozgrzeszenie, przy Ciele Pafiskim dopuszczaia sie batwochwalstwa, 
w matzefstwiech dopusczaia iawnego cudzolostwa, character co to iest, ani 


pytay, etc. Panie Boze! racz sie zmitowac y odiaé wodze slepe. Amen” (ibid., 


col. 597). 


!2 About Skarga, see Janusz Tazbir, Piotr Skarga—szermierz kontrreformacji 
(Warsaw, 1983); August Berga, Un prédicateur de la cour de la Pologne sous 
Sigismond Ill. Pierre Skarga (1536-1612). Etude sur la Pologne du XVIe 
siécle et le protestantisme polonais (Paris, 1916); Jozef Tretiak, Piotr Skarga 
w dziejach i literaturze unii brzeskiej (Cracow, 1912); M. J. A. Rychcicki 
[pseud. for Maurycy Dzieduszycki], Piotr Skarga i jego wiek, 2nd ed., 2 vols. 
(Cracow, 1868-69). 


'3 See Jan Krajcar, “Konstantine Basil Ostrozskij and Rome in 1582-1584,” 
OCP 35 (1969): 193-214; idem, “Jesuits and the Genesis of the Union of 
Brest.” 


'4 O iednosci KoSciota Bozego pod iednym Pasterzem. Y o Greckim od tey 
iednosci odstapieniu. Z przestroga y upominanim do narodow Ruskich, przy 
Grekach stoiqcych: Rzecz krotka, na trzy czesci rozdzielona, teraz prez 
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k[siedza] Piotra Skarge, zebrania Pana lezusowego, wydana (Vilnius, 1577). 
The text, including the variants and additions of the second (1590) edition, 
was reprinted in Pamiatniki polemicheskoi literatury v zapadnoi Rusi, vol. 2 
(St. Petersburg, 1882), cols. 223-580 [=RIB, 7]. A recent cursory comparison 
of the two editions can be found in Stanislaw Obirek, “Teologiczne podstawe 
pojecia jednosci w dziele ks. Piotra Skargi O jednosci KoSciota Bozego,” in 
Unia brzeska—geneza, dzieje i konsekwencje w kulturze narodéw 
stowianskich, ed. Ryszard Luzny, Franciszek Ziejka, and Andrej Kepinski 
(Cracow, 1994), pp. 183-99. 


15 See the presentation of Skarga’s attitudes in Mikhail Vladimirovich 
Dmitriev, “Kontseptsif uni v tserkovnykh 1 derzhavnykh kolakh Rechi 
Pospolytoi kintsia XVI st.,” in Gudziak, ed. and Turii, co-ed., [storychnyi 
kontekst, pp. 39-73 (with discussion, pp. 74-100). 


16 Many insightful comments on the Ruthenian or Middle Ukrainian-Belaru- 
sian language in the sixteenth and seventeenth century were presented in 
Antoine Martel, La langue polonaise dans les pays ruthénes: Ukraine et 
Russie Blanche 1569-1667 (Lille, 1933), especially in the chapter “La langue 
des écrivains ruthénes,” pp. 67-160. Martel (pp. 76-79, 89-97) views the 
preference for Church Slavonic and the rejection of the Ruthenian vernacular 
as a fatal error for the Ruthenians, leading to the predominance of Polish. 
Lately the Ruthenian-language question has attracted considerable interdisci- 
plinary attention. Some of the recent historical and philological discussions on 
various aspects of the Ruthenian language in the early-modern period are 
Omeljan Pritsak, “A Historical Perspective on the Ukrainian Language Ques- 
tion,” Aspects of the Slavic Language Question, vol. 2, East Slavic, ed. 
Riccardo Picchio and Harvey Goldblatt (New Haven, 1984), pp. 1-8; Bohdan 
Struminsky, “The Language Question in the Ukrainian Lands before the Nine- 
teenth Century,” ibid., pp. 9-47; George Y. Shevelov, “Ukrainian,” The Slavic 
Literary Languages: Formation and Development, ed. Alexander M. 
Schenker, Edward Stankiewicz, and Micaela S. lovine (New Haven, 1980), 
pp. 143-60; republished in Rethinking Ukrainian History, ed. Ivan L. 
Rudnytsky (Edmonton, 1981), pp. 216-31, but originally published in French, 
“Tukrainien littéraire,” Revue des études ‘slaves 33 (1956): 68-93; reprinted 
in George Y. Shevelov, Teasers and Appeasers: Essays and Studies on 
Themes of Slavic Philology (Munich, 1971), pp. 245-60; Arnold McMillin, 
“Belorussian,” The Slavic Literary Languages: Formation and Development, 
pp. 105-17; David A. Frick, “Meletij Smotryc’kyi and the Ruthenian Lan- 
guage Question,” HUS 9(1/2) 1985: 25-52; idem, “Meletij Smotryckyi and 
the Ruthenian Language Question in the Early Seventeenth Century,” HUS 
8(3/4) 1984: 351-75; Harvey Goldblatt, “On the Language Beliefs of Ivan 
VySens‘kyj and the Counter-Reformation,” HUS 15(1/2) 1991: 7-34. For a 
survey of late-medieval and early-modern philology in Ukraine, see Vasyl 
Vasylovych Nimchuk, Movoznavstvo na Ukraini v XIV-XVII st. (Kyiv, 1985). 
For an overview of the discussion in Soviet scholarship on early-modern 
language development, see the general comments in Iaroslav Dmytrovych 
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Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna Ivana Fedorova (L'viv: Vyshcha shkola, 
1989), pp. 15-17. For a history of sixteenth- and early-seventeenth-century 
Polish Bible translations, including a discussion of contemporary Polish atti- 
tudes to Sacred Scripture and the vernacular, see David A. Frick, Polish 


Sacred Philology in the Reformation (Berkeley, 1989) [=University of Cali-. 


fornia Publications in Modern Philology, 123]. 


'7 The translation of this passage is provided by David A. Frick, “Meletij 
Smotryckyj and the Ruthenian Language Question,” pp. 29-30; the original 
Polish can be found in Pamiatniki polemicheskoi literatury v zapadnoi Rusi, 
vol. 2, cols. 485-86. 


'8 These are discussed in a recently published study; see Dmitriev, 
Pravoslavie i reformatsiia. 


'9 Concerning this lack of creativity or responsiveness of Ruthenian culture 
(“distinct pause in the development of Ukrainian literature”) from the end of 
the thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth centuries, see Dmytro CyZevs'kyj, A 
History of Ukrainian Literature (From the 11th to the End of the 19th Cen- 
tury), trans. Dolly Ferguson, Doreen Gorsline, and Ulana Petyk, ed. George S. 
Luckyj (Littleton, Colo., 1975), pp. 226-35. For an attempt to understand the 
Orthodox Slavic “literary doctrine” and to explain the resulting “limited range 
of innovative trends” in Rus’ literature, see Riccardo Picchio, “The Impact of 
Ecclesiastical Culture on Old Russian Literary Techniques,” Medieval Rus- 
sian Culture, ed. Henrik Birnbaum and Michael S. Flier (Berkeley, 1984), pp. 
247-79. Georges Florovsky attributes the “intellectual silence” of Rus’ culture 
after the initial stage to the fact that “the Byzantine achievement had been 
accepted, but Byzantine inquisitiveness had not. For that reason the achieve- 
ment could not be kept alive.” See his “The Problem of Old Russian Culture,” 
in The Development of the USSR: An Exchange of Views, ed. Donald 
Treadgold (Seattle, 1964), pp. 125-39; quote from p. 138. 


20 The discussion in the following paragraphs owes much to the lectures of John 


W. O’Malley on Western medieval and early-modern church history. The | 


relevant ideas are presented in synoptic form in a number of insightful essays. 
Drawing on Erwin Panofsky, Crane Brinton, Ian Barbour, and Thomas Kuhn, 
and on the discussion spurred by their work, O’ Malley presents the eleventh- 
century Gregorian Reform and the sixteenth-century Lutheran Reform (viewed 
as prototypical of other Protestant Reformations) as “reformations” or “self- 


consciously induced change in ecclesiastical life or consciousness that is based 


on principles that tend to dislodge old ones,” thereby involving a shift in the 
“frame of reference,” “universe of discourse,” or “paradigm.” See his “Develop- 
ments, Reforms, and Two Great Reformations: Towards a Historical Assess- 
ment of Vatican UH,” Theological Studies 44 (1983): 373-406; also “Reform, 
Historical Consciousness, and Vatican II’s Aggiornamento,” Theological Stud- 
ies 32 (1971): 573-601; “Catholic Reform,” in Reformation Europe: A Guide to 
Research, ed. Steven Ozment (St. Louis, 1982), pp. 297-319 [=Reformation 
Guides to Research, 1]; and “Was Ignatius of Loyola a Church Reformer? How 
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to Look at Early Modern Catholicism,” Catholic Historical Review 77 (1991): 
177-93. Cf. the somewhat problematic study of William K. Medlin, “Cultural 
Crisis in Orthodox Rus’ in the Late 16th and Early 17th Centuries as a Problem 
of Socio-Cultural Change,” in Andre Blane, ed., The Religious World of Russian 
Culture, vol. 2 (The Hague, 1975), pp. 173-88. 


21 Q’Malley, “Developments, Reforms, and Two Great Reformations,” p. 
477. 


22 Pamiatniki polemicheskoi literatury v zapadnoi Rusi, vol. 2, col. 529. 
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' For general comments concerning seventeenth-century travelers to Mus- 
covy who remained there for extended periods of time, see Nikolai Fedorovich 
Kapterev, Kharakter otnosheniia Rossii k pravoslavnomu Vostoku v XVI i 
XVII stoletiiakh, 2nd ed. (Sergiev Posad, 1914; reprint, The Hague, 1968), 
pp. 146-221 [=Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, 107]. 

2 Joan M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford, 
1986), p. 33 [=Oxford History of the Christian Church]. 


3 See the early-fifteenth-century complaint of the Ruthenian bishops con- 
cerning the exaction of “silver and gold” for the nomination of a metropolitan, 
quoted above, Introduction, pp. 5-6. 


4 See the letter from Patriarch Matthaios I (1397-1410) to Metropolitan 


'Kyprian, Acta Patriarchatus, vol. 2, pp. 359-61; reprinted with a Russian 


translation in RIB, vol. 6, Appendix, no. 46, cols. 311-16. 


5 For a discussion of the grecheskie posol'skie knigi, see Borys A. Gudziak, 
“The Sixteenth-Century Muscovite Church and Patriarch Jeremiah II’s Jour- 
ney to Muscovy 1588-1589: Some Comments Concerning the Historiography 
and Sources,” in HUS 19 (1995): 200-220. 


6 Concerning the pattern of travel and reception of Greeks in Muscovy in the 
seventeenth century, see Kapterev, Kharakter otnosheniia, pp. 105-46. 


7 For a general survey of the relations between Mount Athos and Russia, see 
Igor Smolitsch, “Le Mont Athos et la Russie,” Le millénaire du Mont Athos 
963-1963. Etudes et mélanges, vol. 1 (Chevetogne, 1963), pp. 279-318. For 
an annotated enumeration of the protoi of the Holy Mountain (887-1593), see 
Jean Darrouzés, “Liste des prétes de l’ Athos,” ibid., pp. 407-47. Volume 2 
contains an indexed bibliography of some two thousand and six hundred 
publications concerning Mount Athos, pp. 337-495. 


8 Possibly the result of an earlier trip that might be identified with the 
embassy from Mount Athos. Two monks from the St. Panteleimon Monastery 
requesting alms came to Moscow in November 1507 and departed in May 
1508 (PSRL, vol. 8, p. 247). 
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® [Andrei Nikolaevich Muravev], Snosheniia Rossii s Vostokom po delam 
tserkovnym, vol. 1 (St. Petersburg, 1858), pp. 12-24, provides extracts from 
the petitions as well as from Vasilii’s responses. Vasilii sent two hundred 
sables and five thousand squirrels to both the St. Panteleimon Monastery and 
the protos of Mount Athos (for all of the other monasteries); a hundred and 
sixty sables and four thousand squirrels to Angelina; a hundred and twenty 
sables, three thousand squirrels, a silver dipper, and three grivnias in weight to 
the metropolitan; and forty sables and three hundred squirrels to the Holy 
Transfiguration Monastery (ibid., p. 20). 


'0 PSRL, vol. 13, p. 28; Snosheniia, pp. 24-26; Nina Vasil’evna Sinitsyna, 
Maksim Grek v Rossii (Moscow, 1977), p. 61. Concerning the petition of the 
St. Panteleimon Monastery, see Snosheniia, p. 29-31. 


'l Maksim Grek, Sochineniia, vol. 3 (Kazan, 1862), p. 141. Concerning 
Maksim’s journey to Muscovy and possible reasons for his sojourn in Crimea, 
see Jack V. Haney, From Italy to Muscovy: The Life and Works of Maxim the 
Greek (Munich, 1973), pp. 32-36. For a discussion of Michael Trivolis’ 
activity in Italy and the identification of Trivolis with Maksim Grek, see Elie 
Denisoff, Maxime le Grec et l’occident (Paris, 1943). For surveys of Maksim’s 
life and literary activity in Muscovy, see Vladimir Stepanovich Ikonnikov, 
Maksim Grek i ego vremia, 2nd ed. (Kyiv, 1915); and Sinitsyna, Maksim Grek 
v Rossii. The most comprehensive listing of Maksim’s literary heritage is 
Aleksei Ivanovich Ivanov, Literaturnoe nasledie Maksima Greka. 
Kharakteristika, atributsii, bibliografiia (Leningrad, 1969). 


12 Snosheniia, pp. 33-37. 
'3 Tbid., pp. 39-42. 
14 Thid., p. 43. 


'5 Concerning the patriarchal petitions to Ivan IV on Maksim’s behalf, see 
Sinitsyna, Maksim Grek v Rossii, p. 152; Snosheniia, vol. 1, pp. 43-49. 


16 Arkheograficheskie akty, sobrannye v bibliotekakh i arkhivakh Rossiiskoi — 


Imperti Arkheograficheskoiu ékspeditsieiu Imperatorskoi Akademii nauk, 
vol. 1, (St. Petersburg, 1836), p. 545. 


'7 Maksim Grek composed a treatise, “O prishedshikh filosofakh,” which he 
gave to his hosts as a guide for testing the aptitude of Greeks who came to 
Moscow and presented themselves as experts in philological matters. Unless it 
is held that Maksim composed the treatise simply to impress the Muscovite 
authorities, its existence would suggest that the Greeks were expected in 
Muscovy; Hugh M. Olmsted, “Studies in the Early Manuscript Tradition of 
Maksim Grek’s Collected Works” Ph. D. diss., Harvard University, 1977, pp. 
74-75. For the extant portion of the treatise, see Maksim Grek, Sochineniia, 
vol. 3, pp. 286-89; for references to other editions and manuscripts, see 
Ivanov, Literaturnoe nasledie Maksima Greka, p. 103. Many of the original 
documents sent to Muscovy by Greek ecclesiastic figures during the sixteenth 
century have been lost. Of the seven documents sent from Constantinople in 
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1557-60, in connection with the patriarch’s confirmation of Ivan IV’s imperial 
title, only four have survived in the original. Of the thirty Greek documents 
delivered to Moscow in the 1580s and early 1590s, only three originals are 
extant, but the others are preserved in copies; see Boris L’vovich Fonkich, 
“Grecheskie gramoty sovetskikh khranilishch,” in Problemy paleografii i 
kodekologii v SSSR (Moscow, 1974), p. 243. It is therefore quite possible that 
some documentation has been lost altogether. 


18 Concerning the juridical status of Mount Athos under the Ottomans, see 
Nicolas Antonopoulos, “La condition internationale du Mont Athos,” in Le 
millénaire du Mont Athos, 963-1963. Etudes et mélanges, vol. 1, pp. 386-91. 


19 Snosheniia, pp. 59-69. The grand prince extended his generosity to the two 
communities again a few years later. In 1554 he permitted a St. Panteleimon 
monk to collect alms in Muscovy. In 1556 Ivan granted the Hilandar monks 
use of a dvor in the Kitai-gorod district of Moscow. The monks representing 
both monasteries received bills of free passage, Snosheniia, pp. 69-71. 


20 Concerning the services rendered on behalf of Muscovite diplomacy or 
foreign policy by Greek clerics in Constantinople from the end of the sixteenth 
century onward, see Kapterev, Kharakter otnosheniia, pp. 276-348. 


21 Andrianos was possibly a relative of the historian Laonikos Chalko- 
kondyles (ca. 1423/30-ca. 1490) who, in his description of the collapse of the 
Byzantine Empire, included lengthy asides about the East Slavs. For refer- 
ences to literature on Laonikos Chalkokondyles, see ODB, vol. 1, p. 407. 


22 Snosheniia, pp. 53-55, 69, 112-13. 


23 Tsar Ivan’s letters to Patriarch Theoleptos of Constantinople and Patriarch 
of Alexandria Sylvester refer to Greek merchants as to “6para Hatuero Mypar 
Cys1raHoBbI KyMbt rpeuanbr Denop Ongpees fa Mean KoctanTuuos 
U3xemannep” (Shpakov, Gosudarstvo i Tserkov’, vol. 2, Prilozheniia, pt. 1, 
pp. 31-34). 


24 The confinement of Patriarch Jeremiah is discussed below, in chapter 11. 


25 Dionysios was patriarch from April 1546 to July 1556. Without directly 
providing a date, Muravev implies that Metropolitan Ioasaph brought the 
patriarch’s letter to Moscow in October 1557. However, in 1557 the new 
Patriarch Ioasaph II, formerly metropolitan of Adrianople (Turk. Edirne), was 
already writing to Ivan about Dionysios’ death and his own ensuing election; 
see Wilhelm Regel, Analecta Byzantino-Russica (St. Petersburg, 1891), pp. 
72-75. It is not the case that Metropolitan Ioasaph of Euripos and Kyzikos was 
long en route and unaware of the events in Constantinople. Muravev (and 
others) quite consistently miscalculated in converting dates during the last four 
months of the year from the September-initial calendar to the January-initial 
calendar; Fonkich, “Grecheskie gramoty sovetskikh khranilishch,” p. 247. 
Ioasaph’s arrival in Moscow should be dated to October 1556. 


26 “Finnie 2Ke HAXO[[MMCA Bb TeCHOTE, TIO IPHUHHe Orpayu BeTHKOM WepKBU 
Ilarpiapuieckol, u60 TyTb Npexpe Oblyia KAMeCHHAA CTeHa, a Tellepb 
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OrpaxkxeHb TOCKAaMH MOHaACTbIpb H Bb pa330peHin, M Mbi OTTOrO BCeryAa Bb 


o6une y 6e360x%xXHuXb. He uMeeMb MbI HH KEJIIM, HH Wake MacJia | 


HePpeBAHHOLO JIA JIaMMalb, HW CCJIM Th XOUCIUb ObITh CO3MaTeJICMb BeJIMKON 
Llepksu, corsopH cie 10 JHO6BM TBOeH, KAK BOCKOUCTb CBATOE TBOE WapCTBO” 
(Snosheniia, p. 72). 


27 Were he to receive a document recognizing the tsar’s title, Feodorit was to 
return as quickly as possible to Moscow, without stopping at Mount Athos. If 
he did not receive such a decree, he was to go to Mount Athos and compile a 
report on the situation there. In this latter case he had the tsar’s permission to 
go to Jerusalem as well (Snosheniia, pp. 74-86). About the order of the 1547 


coronation, see David Miller, “The Coronation of Ivan IV of Moscow,” 


Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, n.s. 15 (1967): 559-~74. 
28 Snosheniia, pp. 89-94. 


29 The tsar sent velvet and sable coats to the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, and to the archbishop of Mount Sinai, 
Pharan and Rhaithou, who resided at St. Catherine’s Monastery. In addition the 
Muscovites sent Joachim of Alexandria gifts worth one thousand gold pieces 
and another thousand for St. Catherine’s Monastery; to Germanos of Jerusalem, 
the equivalent of four hundred gold pieces in kind, and an additional four 
hundred for the maintenance of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; to Joachim 
of Antioch the equivalent of two hundred gold pieces; to the Hilandar Monas- 
tery three hundred rubles in coin, and to the Great Laura of St. Sabbas the 
Sanctified southeast of Jerusalem two hundred rubles (Snosheniia, pp. 95-98). 


30 Snosheniia, pp. 98-103. 
31 Snosheniia, p. 101. 


32 The document of the patriarchal synod confirming the imperial title of Ivan 
IV was published by Regel, Analecta Byzantino-Russica, pp. 75-79; for a 
contemporary Muscovite translation, see Snosheniia, pp. 104-107. Concern- 
ing the dating and authenticity of the document, see Fonkich, “Grecheskie 
gramoty sovetskikh khranilishch,” pp. 247-51. Fonkich corrects the mistaken 
dating of Regel and earlier scholars, including Muravev, from 1561 to 1560. 
He also confirms Regel’s observation that almost all of the thirty-seven signa- 
tures of hierarchs on the document were in fact made by two or three hands, 
but that the signatures of Patriarch Dionysios and Metropolitan Ioasaph of 
Euripos and Kyzikos are authentic. However, Fonkich disagrees with Regel’s 
conclusion that the document is not authentic, arguing that it was issued by the 
patriarch in the name of the synod. Fonkich draws a parallel with the 1590 
synodal document confirming the creation of the patriarchate of Moscow on 
which the signatures of at least sixty-five hierarchs, probably at the time not in 
attendance in Constantinople, were forged by officials of the patriarchal chan- 
cery. Concerning the recognition of the imperial title, cf. Kapterev, Kharakter 
otnosheniia, pp. 26-33. 


33 Snosheniia, pp. 107-112. 
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34 Tt is not clear who sent Isaiia to Muscovy. Prince Konstantyn Ostrozkyi 
sought biblical manuscripts from Serbian, Bulgarian, Greek and Italian mon- 
asteries, but there is no direct evidence that he was involved in Isaiia’s trip. For 
discussions of Isaiia’s life and further reference to literature, see Mykhailo 
Vozniak, Istoriia ukrains'koi literatury, vol. 2, pp. 63-64, 117-19; Viktoriia 
Petrivna Kolosova, “Isaia z Kam’iantsia i Andrii Kurbs‘kyi. Do polemiky z 
Edvardom Kinanom (SShA),” Nauka i kul'tura. Ukraina. Shchorichnyk, vol. 
24 (Kyiv, 1990), pp. 182-88 (maintains that Metropolitan Ioasaph joined 
Isaiia’s entourage); and Edward L. Keenan, “Isaiah of Kamjanec-Podol'’sk: 
Learned Exile, Champion of Orthodoxy,” The Religious World of Russian 
Culture. Russia and Orthodoxy: Essays in Honor of Georges Florovsky, ed. 
Andrew Blane, vol. 2 (The Hague~Paris, 1975), pp. 159-72, including Isaiia’s 
autobiographical text (pp. 166-67) which is the source of the quotation: 
“ycnpocutTu 6uG6JIMIO TO HalieMy A3bIKy PyCKOMY CJIOBEHCKOMY Ha CIC 
CJIOBO B CJIOBO, H B Hatem rocyfapcTBb pycKOM HW KH*2KeCTBS JIMTOBCKOM 
BbIaTH THCHEHHeM MedaTHbIM HallieMy Hapofly XpHCTHAHCKOMY pyCKOMYy 
JIUTOBCKOMY, [la H PyCKOMY MOCKOBCKOMYy, a H MOBCIOnYy BChM mpaBo- 
CaBHbIM XPHCTHAHOM, wxKe B Gonrapbx u cepObx B MysITAHbX uM BOTOCKX 
(here the “jats” have been restored); cf. The Kurbskii-Groznyi Apocrypha: The 
Seventeenth-Century Genesis of the “Correspondence” Attributed to Prince 
A. M. Kurbskii and Tsar Ivan IV (Cambridge, Mass. 1971), pp. 21-26. 


35. Snosheniia, pp. 104, 112. 
36 Snosheniia, pp. 112-18. 


37 Concerning Isaiia’s charge and Ioasaph’s counter indictment and questions 
about their exact nature, see Keenan, “Isaiah of Kamjanec’-Podol'sk,” p. 160, 
especially note 2. 


38 The reason is not clear from the sources. 


39 For Ioasaph’s departure from Moscow, see Snosheniia, pp. 118-19. The 
Muscovites sent the patriarch two hundred and seventy rubles, to five of his 
metropolitans fifty rubles each, to six others seventy rubles each, to twelve 
more metropolitans and archbishops thirty rubles each, and to three bishops 
twenty rubles each. 


40 Snosheniia, pp. 120-22. 


41 The consecration of the Holy Chrism is performed on Holy Thursday, but 
not necessarily every year. Receiving chrism from the head of an 
autocephalous church is one of the canonical signs by which a local bishop 
demonstrates his jurisdictional subordination to a patriarch or an archbishop. 
The preparation of the oils takes a few days, and requires the presence of the 
bishops (synod) of a given jurisdiction. Although this rite does not always 
occur at regular intervals, a fifty-year gap between consecrations is unusual, 
since the chrism is used in the Sacrament of Chrismation (i.e., for Confirma- 
tion) in the initiation rite of every Christian in the Christian East, immediately 
following baptism, and a steady supply needs to be maintained. Concerning 
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the reservation to the patriarch of Constantinople of the consecration of the 
Holy Chrism (and challenges to this reservation) among Greeks, see Louis 
Petit, “Du pouvoir de consacrer le Saint Chréme,” Echos d’ Orient 3(1) 1899: 
1-7; for a description of the order of the consecration (with French translations 
of liturgical texts) and a listing of some fifty-seven ingredients used by the 
Constantinopolitan Church in modern times according to a ritual published i in 
1833, see Louis Petit, “Composition et consécration du Saint Chréme,” Echos 
d’ Orient 3(3) 1900: 129-42. In the second half of the nineteenth century the 
consecration of the Holy Chrism at the patriarchate of Constantinople oc- 
curred four times, in 1856, 1865, 1879, and 1890 (see ibid., p. 137). (in the 
' Latin ritual of the pre- Vatican If Roman Church, olive oil and balm are the two 
essential ingredients.) The old Greek order was published by Jacques Goar, 
Euchologion (Paris, 1847). 


42 Snosheniia, pp. 122-27. 


43 In addition to the states named because the Greek emissaries traveled to or 
through them, pertinent here was the Habsburg Empire. Seeking to extend its 
sphere of influence to the west bank of the Black Sea, it was also a persistent 
competitor in the Transdanubian arena. 


44 See the discussion in Demir Mironovich Dragnev et al., eds., Ocherki 
vneshnepoliticheskoi istorii Moldavskogo kniazhestva. Posledniaia tret' XIV— 
nachalo XIX v. (Chisinau, 1987), pp. 96-181, and L. E. Semenova, “Dunaiskie 
kniazhestva v kontekste mezhdunarodnykh otnoshenii v Iugo-Vostochnoi 
Evrope v kontse XVI-nachale XVII v.,” in Slaviane i ikh sosedi. Vol. 4, 
Osmanskaia imperiia i narody Tsentral'noi, Vostochnoi, lugo-Vostochnoi 
Evropy i Kavkaza v XV—XVIII vekakh, ed. Boris Nikolaevich Floria et al. 
(Moscow, 1992), pp. 78-92. For a survey of ecclesiastical affairs in Wallachia 
and Moldova in the latter part of the sixteenth century, see Cesare Alzati, 
Terra romena tra Oriente e Occidente. Chiese ed etnie nel tardo ‘SOO, intro. 
Luigi Prosdocimi (Milan, 1981), pp. 183-326 [=Di fronte e attraverso, 82. 
Storia]. 


45 A direct but general accusation of espionage lodged against Greek clerics 
traveling through the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth can be found in a 
letter of Metropolitan Mykhail (Rahoza) written in December 1594 to Jan 
Zamoyski, Crown grand hetman and Crown grand chancellor, outlining the 
preconditions for the Ruthenian bishops’ acceptance of the union. Asking for 
guarantees against patriarchal sanctions, the metropolitan wrote: “UepHiibr 
TEKb 3b Krpeupm aOpr GOUT Bb MaHCTBS ero KOpOJIEBCKOM MHJIOCTH He 
6bIBaJIM, H MO 3eMJIH HempiaTesicKob MockoBcKOb 2KeObI MpomyliaHst He 
Opin. Cb MHJIbHOCTBIO y erO MUJIOCTH TlaHa reTMaHa OOBapoOBaTb, WKOBI 
MepexOXKUXb MU Mepeb3qunxb 3b JIMCTAMH MO Hach OTb MaTpiapxoBh He 
nyujaHo: 60 THIXb UinekKraMu po3yMbeM’b, Cb MeBHBIXb UPHunnd” 
(Documenta Unionis, no. 18, p. 36). The implication is that the Greek clerics 
spied for the Muscovites as well as for the Ottomans. 
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46 The Ottomans continued to press the Safavids, waging protracted wars with 
them from 1578 to 1590; Halil Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire: The Classical 
Age 1300-1600, trans. Norman Itzkowitz and Colin Imber (London, 1973; 
reprint, 1975), pp. 32-42; idem, “The Origin of the Ottoman-Russian Rivalry 
and the Don-Volga Canal,” Annales de l'Université d’Ankara 1 (1947): 47— 
110; Akdes N. Kurat, “The Turkish Expedition to Astrakhan’ in 1569 and the 
Problem of the Don-Volga Canal,” SEER 40 (1960): 7~23. 


47 Bugenio Albéri, Relazioni degli ambasciatori Veneti al senato, ser. III" (Le 
Relazioni degli Stati Ottomani), vol. 2 (Florence, 1844), p. 256; cited by 
William K. Medlin and Christos G. Patrinelis, Renaissance Influences and 
Religious Reforms in Russia: Western and Post-Byzantine Impacts on Culture 
and Education (1l6th-17th Centuries) (Geneva, 1971), p. 33 [= Etudes de 
philosophie et d’histoire, 18]. 
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! For general discussions of the cultural context, see Mykhailo Hrushevskyi, 
Kul'turno-natsional'nyi rukh na Ukraini v XVI-XVU vitsi, 2nd ed. (n.p., 1919); 
his [storiia Ukrainy-Rusy, vol. 5, pp. 222~87, 385-507; vol. 6, pp. 412-538; 
and A. Savych, Narysy z istorit kul’turnykh rukhiv na Ukraini ta Bilorusi v 
XVI-XVIT v. (Kyiv, 1929) [=Zbirnyk Istorychno-filolohichnoho viddilu 
Vseukrains‘koi Akademii Nauk, 90]. Despite terminological imprecision and a 
muddled understanding of the historical, cultural, and ethnic context, William 
K. Medlin and Christos G. Patrinelis offer some interesting insights while 
broaching the question of East Slavic contacts with the Greeks, Renaissance 
Influences and Religious Reforms in Russia: Western and Post-Byzantine 
Impacts on Culture and Education (16th—-17th Centuries) (Geneva, 1971) 
[=Etudes de philosophie et d’ histoire, 18]. Concerning the shortcomings of the 
study, see Frank E. Sysyn, “Peter Mohyla and the Kiev Academy in Recent 
Western Works: Divergent Views on Seventeenth-Century Ukrainian Cul- 
ture,” HUS 8(1/2) 1984: 176~84 [=Special Issue. The Kiev Mohyla Academy: 
Commemorating the 350th Anniversary of its Founding (1632)|. Medlin reca- 
pitulates some of the main points made in the book about Ruthenian culture in 
his “Cultural Crisis in Orthodox Rus’ in the Late 16th and Early 17th Centuries 
as a Problem of Socio-Cultural Change,” in The Religious World of Russian 
Culture. Russia and Orthodoxy: Essays in Honor of Georges Florovsky, ed. 
Andrew Blane, vol. 2 (The Hague, 1975), pp. 173-88. 


2 About schools the best study remains Konstantin Vasil'evich Kharlam- 
povich, Zapadnorusskie pravoslavnye shkoly XVI i nachala XVII veka, 
otnoshenie ikh k inoslavnym, religioznoe obuchenie v nikh i zaslugi ikh v dele 
zashchity pravoslavnoi very i Tserkvi (Kazan’, 1898). Evgenii Nikolaevich 
Medynskii [Ievhen Mykolaiovych Medynskyi], Bratskie shkoly Ukrainy i 
Belorusii XVI-XVI vy. i ikh rol’ v vossoedinenii Ukrainy s Rossiei (Moscow, 
1954) is unreliable. For a bibliographic note on Ruthenian schools, see 
“Shkilnytstvo,” Hrushevskyi, vol. 6, p. 612. 
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3 Soviet scholarship devoted considerable attention to early East Slavic print- 
ing. About the beginnings of Cyrillic printing and the press of Schweipold 
Viol (Fiol), see Evgenii L’vovich Nemirovski, Nachalo slavianskogo 
knigopechataniia (Moscow, 1971); idem, Opisanie izdanii tipografii 
Shvaipol'ta Fiolia (Moscow, 1979) [=Opisanie staropechatnykh izdanii 
kirillovskogo shrifta, 1]; and Szczepan K. Zimmer, The Beginnings of Cyrillic 
Printing, Cracow, 1491: From the Orthodox Past in Poland, ed. Ludwik 
Krzyzanowski and Irene Nagurski with the assistance of Krystyna M. Olszer 
(Boulder, Colo., 1983) [=East European Monographs, no. 136], with anno- 
tated bibliography. About the beginnings of Ruthenian printing, Evgenit 
Lvovich Nemirovskii, Belorusskii prosvetitel' Frantsisk Skorina i nachalo 
knigopechataniia v Belorusii i Litve (Moscow, 1979); idem, Frantsisk 
Skorina—zhizn' i deiatel'nost' belorusskogo prosvetitelia (Mensk, 1990). For. 


the context of Skaryna’s work, see Viacheslati Antonavich Chamiarytski, ed.,:. 


Skaryna i iaho epokha (Mensk, 1990). For listings of literature on Skaryna, see 
Iatihen L'vovich Nemirotiski [Evgenii Lyvovich Nemirovskii] and L. A. 
Osipchuk, eds., Frantsysk Skaryna, Zhytstse i dzeinasts’. Pakazal'nik 
litaratury (Mensk, 1990); and Vitatit Tumash, Five Centuries of Skoriniana, 
XVI-XX (New York, 1989) [=Byelorussian Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
Bibliographic Series, 3]. Concerning the work of Ivan Fedorov in Belarus’ and 
Ukraine, see Iaroslav Dmytrovych Isaievych, ed., Pershodrukar Ivan F. edorov 
ta ioho poslidovnyky na Ukraini (XVI-persha polovyna XVII st.). Zbirnyk 
dokumentiv (Kyiv, 1975); laroslav Dmytrovych Isaievych, Pershodrukar Ivan 
Fedorov i vyneknennia drukarstva na Ukraini, 2nd ed. (Lviv, 1983); Evgenii 
Lvovich Nemirovskii, Nachalo knigopechataniia na Ukraine—Ivan Fedorov 
(Moscow, 1974), including bibliography, pp. 180-213. Further references can 
be found in Evgenii L'vovich Nemirovskii, ed., Nachalo knigopechataniia v 
Moskve ina Ukraine. Zhizn' i deiatel'nost' pervopechatnika Ivana Fedorova. 
Ukazatel’ literatury 1574-1974 (Moscow, 1975); Pervopechatnik Ivan 
Fedorov. Opisanie izdanii i ukazatel’ literatury o zhizni i deiatel'nosti, ed. 


Iaroslav Dmytrovych Isaievych [Dmitrievich Isaevich], et al. (Lviv, 1983); 


and in the serial publication Fedorovskie chteniia, published in Moscow. 
Mieczystaw Gebarowicz, “Iwan Fedorow i jego dziatalnos¢ na tle epoki,” 
Roczniki Biblioteczne 13 (1969): 5~95, 393-481, is weak and outdated. For an 
analysis of the literary aspects of the initial printing endeavors, see Isaievych, 
Literaturna spadshchyna Ivana Fedorova (Lviv, 1989). For a listing of six- 
teenth-century Ruthenian editions, see Vera Ilinichna Luk‘ianenko, Katalog 
belorusskikh izdanii kirillovskogo shrifta XVI-XVII y., vol. 1. 1523-1600 
(Leningrad, 1973), gives forty-seven positions, and Iakym Prokhorovych 
Zapasko and laroslav Dmytrovych Isaievych, Pam’iatky knyzhnoho 
mystetstva. Kataloh starodrukiv, vydanykh na Ukraini, vol. 1. 1574-1700 
(Lviv, 1981). 


4 The study of Ruthenian manuscript production of the second half of the» 


sixteenth century will be advanced by the completion of a comprehensive 
manuscript catalogue being prepared by Marta Bohdanivna Boianivska of the 
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Institute for Ukrainian Studies in L’viv. See her dissertation, “Ukrains’ka 
rukopysna knyha v XV-pershii polovyni XVII st. Vyrobnytstvo i 
poshyrennia.” Instytut ukrainoznavstva im. I. Kryp’iakevycha, Natsional’na 
Akademiia Nauk Ukrainy (L’viv, 1994). For a recent analysis of Reforma- 
tional currents in sixteenth-century Ruthenian manuscripts and references to 
earlier literature, see Dmitriev, Pravoslavie i Reformatsiia, Reformatsionnye 
dvizheniia v vostochnoslavianskikh zemliakh Rechi Pospolitoi vo vtoroi 
polovine XVI v. (Moscow, 1990), especially pp. 19-37. 


> Fedorov was responsible for the printing and in most cases editing of the 
following Ruthenian imprints: Homiliary Gospels and Psalter with 
Horologion (Office of the Hours; Zabtud6w, 1569 and 1570, respectively), 
Apostol and Primer (L'viv, 1574), Primer, New Testament, Knyzhka of 
Tymotii Mykhailovych, and the Ostrih Bible (Ostrih, 1578, 1580, 1580, 1581, 
respectively). Between the mid-1560s and the completion of the Ostrih Bible 
in 1581, there were eight Ruthenian Cyrillic editions that did not issue from 
Fedorov’s press(es). His junior partner in the Moscow and Zabludo6w editions, 
Petr Mstyslavets’,, independently issued in Vilnius the Gospels (1575), a 
Psalter (1576), and a Horologion (1574-1576). Vasyl Tiapynskyi issued the 
Gospels (1570s) (n.p., n.d.) apparently in Tsiapin, and Vasyl’ Haraburda 
printed in Vilnius the Homiliary Gospels (ca. 1580) See Zapasko and 
Isaievych, Pam ’iatky knyzhnoho mystetstva: kataloh starodrukiv, vydanykh na 
Ukraini, vol. 1, pp. 25-29; Luk’ianenko, Katalog belorusskich izdanii 
kirillovskogo shrifta XVI-XVII vyv., vol. 1, pp. 34-56. 


6 For references to the statistics on Western printing, see above, chapter 1, 
pp. 23-24. 


7 Concerning Budny’s theology and references to the literature, see Will- 
iams, The Radical Reformation, 3d ed. (Kirksville, Mo., 1992), especially 


8 The editions of this time were notable also from the artistic perspective. 
Some of the plates and engravings created for Ruthenian Orthodox presses in 
the last decades of the sixteenth century were still in use in the nineteenth. For 
a survey of East European and East Slavic printing at the end of the fifteenth 
and in the sixteenth century, see Mladen BoSnjak, A Study of Slavic Incuna- 
bula, trans. Ferdinand Dobrowolsky (Zagreb, 1968); Evgenii L’vovich 
Nemirovskii, Nachalo slavianskogo knigopechataniia (Moscow, 1971). For 
summary remarks, see Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, pp. 18-27. 


° Concerning Fedorov’s circular route through Livonia, Vilnius, Lublin, 
Miziakiv in Podillia, before arriving in Zabtudéw, see Thor Zinoviiovych 
Myts‘ko, “K voprosu o prebyvanii Ivana Fedorova v Belorussii,” in [van 
Fedorov i vostochnoslavianskoe knigopechatanie (Mensk, 1984), pp. 73-77 
and Orest Iaroslavych Matsiuk, “K voprosu 0 pereezde Ivana Fedorova na 
Ukrainu v 1566 g.,” Fedoroyskie chteniia 1983 (Moscow, 1987), pp. 165-68. 
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10 For a discussion of the Byzantine original, the Church Slavonic translation, 
and the characteristics of Fedorov’s version of the Uchytel'noie ievanhelie, see 
Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, pp. 68, 77-79. 


'l “YW cio myulenosie3sHy!o KHHTy eVvaHresie oyunTesHoe Kb JIyaemy 
nooydenito, M HcnpaBJIeHito AYWIeBHOMY H TesIeCcHOMy HapofoMb BO Xpucta 
BEPYIOLNMM AasiM, 102K COOOPHad HM ANOCTOJIbCKaA WepKOBb BCerja UM bare 
ubsny H 34paBy coOsnofaliie HenpHnaratolle HH OTeMJHOMWIe HHYTOXKE, 
pa3syMbiounw io ObITH nMoTpeOuy1o BcbMb. A Havnaue Ke Bb HbIHeLIHIN 
MATeEXKb Mupa [sic] cero, MOHeKe MHO3H KPbCTIAHBCTIM JNOMie HOBbIMH H 
pa3JIM4HBIMH OydeHiN Bb Bbpe noKosieGauiaca, H MHbHIeMb CBOUMS 
pascpepenmbuia HW OTE efinaro corsiacia Bb Bbpe WRMBYWIMXb OTEBPATHIWUACA. 
Ila none CHXb KHHI'b 4ATAHIeMb BO3MOTYTb CceOe HCIpaBHTH, HW Ha MYT 
MCTHHHBIM UpuBecTH. A e/IMIbI BO TpaBoBbpid AOHBIH coOstopaeMH H 
HeTO3bIOJIEMO Cbhiep2xKHMH CyTb, TbMb OosIee HXb XPHCTOCh CJIOBECHI U 
oyueHieMb CBOMMb OYKpbIMTh Bb Bbpe eMHOMBICJICHBIX’S OLITH MH He HaCTb 
CMeTaTHCA BOJIHaMH Cero XKHTIA, H epeceMb ObIBAIOMIUMb B coos 
pmbiyatucs.” Quoted from the facsimile of the preface provided by Isaievych, 
Literaturna spadshchyna, p. 71. 


!2 According to one calculation, of the one hundred and seventy-seven Protes- 
tant congregations in the lands of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania (post-1569 
borders) during the second half of the sixteenth century, one hundred and 
forty-one were located in these four palatinates, and of these, one hundred and 
twenty-five congregations were Reformed. See Marceli Kosman, Reformacja t 
kontrreformacja w Wielkim Ksiestwie Litewskim w swietle propagandy 
wyznaniowej (Wroclaw, 1973) (source for 1569 Catholic-Protestant statistics, 
p. 52.) Concerning the distribution of the principle Protestant congregations in 
the Grand Duchy, see Stanistaw Kot, “La réforme dans le Grand Duché de 
Lithuanie. Facteur d’occidentalization culturelle,’ Annuaire de [Institut de 
Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 12 (1953): 208. 


13 Bor a recent study of the sixteenth- and early seventeeth-century Polish . 


translations of the Bible, see David A. Frick, Polish Sacred Philology in the 
Reformation (Berkeley, 1989) [=University of California Publications in Mod- 
ern Philology, 123]. 


14 See the facsimile of the preface in Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, pp. 
81-89, here 82-83, 86. 


15 A register of landholders in the counties of Bratslav and Vinnytsia not 
appearing in 1569 for a routine oath of loyalty to the king includes the 
“Muscovite Ivan the Deacon,” who had possession of the Miziakiv settlement, 
see Matsiuk, “K voprosu 0 pereezde Ivana Fedorova,” pp. 165-67. 


16 “Exe HeoyoOHO MH Ob pasiomb HMxe cbMenb chaviemb BpeMa X%KMBOTA 
cBoero CbKpalijaTu, HO HMaMb Oy6o Bb MBCTO pasia XYMOAKbCTBO HapyTHIX 
bb Cb CyAb, Bb MBCTO 2%Ke XKHTHBIXb ChMeHb AyXOBHAd CbMeHa 10 
BeevIeHH'bu pa3cbaaTu, uw BcbMb NOUMHY pa3zqaBaTH AYXOBHYIO Cio MMIy.” 





oe 
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For a facsimile of the preface, see Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, 
pp. 91-99, here p. 93. 


'7 For a typical example, see the introductory article to a publication of papers 
given at a conference marking the four-hundreth anniversary of the death of 
Fedorov, Evgenii L’'vovich Nemirovskii, “Velikii russkii prosvetitel’ Ivan 
Fedorov,” Fedorovskie chteniia 1983 (Moscow, 1987), pp. 6-35; Igor’ 
Zinovievich Mytsko [Ihor Zinoviiovych Mytsko], “Kul'turno-istoricheskie 
predposylki voznikonoveniia knigopechataniia na Ukraine,” Fedorovskie 
chteniia 1983 (Moscow, 1987) pp. 161-64. 


'8 Twentieth-century historiography of the Middle Ages and early-modern 
period in Latin Europe has devoted ever-increasing attention to the question of 
the penetration of Christianity beyond the clerical and educated elite. Conse- 
quently, a new, more nuanced understanding of the pervasive role of 
Christianitas—religious observances or the practices of the Christian reli- 
gion—in European society is gradually emerging. For a compelling discus- 
sion, see John H. Van Engen, “The Christian Middle Ages as an Historio- 
graphical Problem,” American Historical Review 91 (1986): 521-52. For 
discussions of the main currents in the historiography of religion in Europe in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and references to the relevant litera- 
ture, see Steven E. Ozment, ed., Reformation Europe: A Guide to Research. 
(St. Louis, 1982) [=Reformation Guides to Research, 1] and John W. 
O’Malley, ed., Catholicism in Early Modern History: A Guidebook to Re- 
search (St. Louis, 1988) [=Reformation Guides to Research, 2]. 


'9 See p. 347n1 above. 


°0 Here I refer to Hrushevskyi’s survey, Z relihiinot dumky na Ukraini, spon- 
sored by the émigré Ukrainian Protestant community in Canada. It apparently 
was serialized in the Canadian periodical levanhels'kyi ranok (non vid.) and 
published in L’viv in 1925; it was reprinted in Munich in 1962. 


2! The place of publication of the first edition of this survey is given as Kyiv- 
Lviv, 1912. This survey reflects the point of view of Hrushevskyi’s history, the 
relevant volumes of which appeared earlier. The corresponding chapter in 
volume 6 of the /storiia Ukrainy-Rusy (Kyiv, 1907), pp. 412-538, is entitled 
“Kulturno i relihiino-natsionalnyi rukh na Ukraini v XVI vitsi.” Although it 
devotes much attention to the confessional interplay and questions of ecclesias- 
tical polities as expressions of cultural developments, it does not acknowledge 
the role of spiritual life or religious belief, which the “cultural-national” 
protagonists presupposed and which determined their outlook on life. 
Hrushevskyi’s attempts to focus on specifically religious motivation can be 
quite rhetorical and tinged with the fallacy of the ideal primitive Apostolic 
Church, seen in opposition to later degenerations (i.e., the thesis of the Historia 
Ecclesiae Christi [Basel, 1559-1574]—written by the Magdeburg Centuriators 
and attacked by the methodologically more scrupulous Annales Ecclesiastici, 
12 vols. [Rome, 1588-1607] of Cesare Baronio [Baronius]|—according to 
which pristine New Testament Christianity was progressively corrupted by the 
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power of the “papal Antichrist,” until the process was reversed by Luther). An 
example of the application of these categories is Hrushevskyi’s discernment of 
Patriarch of Antioch Joachim’s thoughts during the prelate’s 1586 encounters 
with the L’viv confraternity: Joachim “was enthused by the elevated disposition 
and noble plans of the L’viv brothers. From their conversations (no record of 
which is extant) wafted towards him (Joachim) the aroma of the Christian 
Church of Apostolic times. To him came the notion that, based on such pure 
Christian principles, the fraternal community can serve as an instrument of 
ecclesiastical reform, the moral censure of the dissolute clergy, a mechanism 
controlling the Church, and ignoring the tradition of the 1,500 years separating 
his times from the Apostolic Church, he intended to apply its principles to 
contemporary circumstances” (Istoriia, vol. 6, pp. 513-14). In fact Joachim, 
like the rest of the Eastern Christian world, was convinced that contemporary 
Orthodoxy was the “Apostolic tradition.” He probably thought in categories of 
“reinvigoration,” rather than “reform.” 


22 Here I have in mind particularly the work of such Ukrainian and Russian 


Orthodox scholars as Ivan Ignatevich Malyshevskii, Tarion Alekseevich 


Chistovich, Mikhail Iosifovich Koialovich, Metropolitan [larion (Ivan 
Ohiienko), and Ivan Fedorovych Vlasovskyi. Ukrainian and Polish Catholic 
historians have tended not to emphasize the conflicts between the Catholics 
and the Ruthenian Orthodox. Even so, such scholars as [uliian Pelesh, Edward 
Likowski, Kazimierz Chodynicki, Oskar [Oscar] Halecki, Kazimierz Lewicki, 
and Atanasii H.Velykyi, in discussing the late sixteenth century, did not focus 
on the questions of religion, spirituality, faith, or observance per se. 


23 Concerning Last Judgment iconography, see David M. Goldfrank, “Who 
Put the Snake on the Icon and the Tollbooths on the Snake?—A Problem of 
Last Judgment Iconography,” HUS 19 (1995): 180-99. 


24 Besides Fedorov’s Lviv (1574) and Ostrih (1578) primers, a third primer, 
apparently not typeset by Fedorov, appeared in the late 1570s or early 1580s. 


See Robert Mathiesen’s review article on the first edition of Iaroslav | 


Dmytrovych Isaievych’s Pershodrukar Ivan Fedorov i vynyknennia 
drukarstva na Ukraini (Lviv, 1975), in Recenzija: A Review of Soviet Ukrat- 
nian Scholarly Publications 8 (1977-78): 12-14. 


25 See the facsimile of the preface to the Lviv Apostol, Isaievych, Literaturna 
spadshchyna, pp. 91-99. 


26 “Tlopesrburb CCM HM OYUHHUBIIM BapcTaT ApyKapcKin, HM BbIApyKoBaTH 
clio KHury eyanrestie OyUHTesIbHOe, NepBoe Ha MOUECTb M MOXBaJTy TOCHOAY 
6ory Bb TpOiUbl eAHOMY, H Kb HAOYUCHIIO JIOEMb XPHCTIAHBCKUMb 3aKOHY 
Haiuero rpeyeckaro. Tlombicymstb 2Ke ObLTb ECMH Mi Ce, WKe Obl Clio KHHTY 
BEIPASyMBHiA pas MPOCTHIXb JMOLeH MpeOXRUTH Ha MpOcTy!oO MOUJIBY, Hi 
umbJtb CCMH O TOM’ ronedeHie BesHKoe. HM coperaiiia MU JOH MyHpbie Bb 
TOMB Iivicmb OyueHbie, Ke MpeKJIaqaHieMb 3aBHbIX NOCJIOBHLb Ha HOBBIC, 


TIOMBUIKa GMHHTCA He MaJiad, AKOMKe UW HbIH'b oopbraetca Bb KHHTaxhb | 


HOBaro NepeBosy. Toro paau CiKO KHUTy AKO 30aBHa TMHCaHytO BeJVbJTb CCM 
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e€ BbIIPYKOBATH, KOTOPad KOXKAOMY He €CTb 3aKpbITA, HM K BbIPAasyMbuiio He 
TpyAHa, H Kb YHTAHitO MosesHa, a HaMnaue TBMb KOTOPbIe Cb Mpu- 
JIE KAHIEM’b, HCO BHHMaHIieMb HCKOMOe OOPbCTH BOCXOLMOTb, 4 OOPALLYTb.” 
In translating into Ukrainian, Isaievych misplaces the adverb “pervoe,” sig- 
nificantly altering the meaning: “I nopestip IM... BHApPyKyBaTH Bieplie LO 
KHHry €zanresie yYUHTeJIbHe Ha TOUeCTE i MOXBasly rocnopesi Gory B Tpit 
ENMHOMY 1 AJ HayKM XPUCTHAHCHKHM JHOAAM HalOro TpeLtbKoro 3aKOHYy.” 
For facsimile and translation, see Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, p. 75. 


27 See discussion above, chapter 6. 


8 Manasseh (687-642 B.C.), king of Judah, introduced the Assyrian cult (as 
opposed to the cult of Yahweh) to Jerusalem. Chronicles 33:11~-20 provides 
legendary information on Manasseh’s captivity in Assyria, his conversion, and 
repentance. This pericope served as the basis for the apocryphal “Prayer of 
Manasseh,” which was often included in biblical manuscripts and editions 
including the Vulgate. 


°° There are two facsimile editions of the primer. The first was published with 
commentary by Roman Jakobson and an appendix by William A. Jackson, 
“Ivan Fedorov’s Primer of 1574,” in Harvard Library Bulletin 9 (1955): 1-45, 
and separately. See also Bukvar Ivana Fedorova, with commentary by Vasyl’ 
Vasylovych Nimchuk (Kyiv, 1975). For other discussions of the primer, see 
Vera Ilinichna Luk’ianenko, “Azbuka Ivana Fedorova, ee istochniki i vidovye 
osobennosti,” Trudy Otdela drevnerusskoi literatury Instituta russkoi 
literatury, 16 (Moscow, 1960): 208-229; Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, 
pp. 104-109. 


30 “Bas m0GsIeHbIM YeCTHBIM xpicTianEcKin pyckiw Hapoye, rpeyeckaro 
3akoHa. Cid exKe TMHCaXb BAaMb, HE OTb cebe, HO OTb OOK ECTBCHBIXb 
ANOCTOJb HW GOFOHOCHBIX CBATBIX OTCHb OY4eHIA, M MpemoqoOHoro oTHa 
Halllero 10aHHa WaMacKHHa, OT TpaMMaTHKIW, Masio HbuTo pay cKoparo 
MJlageHbuecKkaro HaydeHiaA Bb Masie CbKpaTHBb cJI0OKUX” (from the 
afterword; Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, p. 106). 


3! For a discussion, see Jakobson, “Ivan Fedorov’s Primer,” pp. 16-17. 
Luk’ianenko disputes Jakobson’s view that in invoking John of Damascus 
Fedorov was referring specifically to the treatise “Concerning the Eight Parts 
of Speech.” Luk’ ianenko argues that this treatise was a source of only second- 
ary importance for the primer, pointing out that in fact Fedorov’s imprint 
borrowed only malo néchto from the text attributed to John of Damascus. 
Luk’ianenko maintains that Fedorov was following a hallowed tradition by 
invoking John of Damascus, with whom, in Rus’ literary history, anonymous 
grammatical treatises were often connected, see “Azbuka Ivana Fedorova,” 
pp. 209, 213-14. , 


32 Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, p. 83. 


: See the facsimiles of the primer (the original is not paginated). The afterword 
is also reproduced in Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, pp. 106-107. 
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Notes to Chapter 8 


1 In March 1583, before his closest contacts with the palatine, Alberto 
Bolognetti (cardinal from 17 December 1583), the Vatican nuncio to the 
Commonwealth (1581-85), in reporting to the Vatican secretary of state, 
Cardinal Tolomeo Galli di Como, characterized Ostrozkyi and his martial 
readiness as follows: “... essendo molto inclinato all’ opre [sic] di pieta et di 
natura amorevolissima come parve di conoscere a me ancora In tempo de 
comitii [assembly of the diet]; et dicono che nell’elemosine, nel sovvenire 
all’hospitali & raro esempio di liberalita, come anco in beneficiare i suol 
servitori a’quali lascia possedere un numero quasi infinito delle sue ville con 
obligo perd tener cavalli. Onde dice il segretario [of Janusz Ostrozkyi, the 
Cracow canon Krzysztof Kazimierski] che in bisogno ogni ha sempre 3000 
cavalli a posta sua, numero conforme appunto a quello che si disse havere 
offerto a S. Mt& [King Stefan Batory] ultimamente in questo sospetto dei 
Tartari,” in MPV, vol. 6 (Cracow, 1938), p. 203. Bolognetti’s correspondence 
with the Roman authorities and Possevino is the most important source of 
information about Ostroz’kyi’s interconfessional activities in the first half of 
the 1580s. The correspondence, which includes carefully prepared analytic 
reports and reflects the current concerns of Roman diplomatic and ecclesiasti- 
cal policy, is unfortunately not matched by any analogous Slavic collection of 
sources. Concerning the meticulous, astute, and ambitious Bolognetti and his 
disposition (scrupulously correct but full of hidden suspicion and resentment) 
towards Galli and Possevino, see Ludwik Boratyfiski, “Studya nad nuncyatura 
polska Bolognettiego (1581-85),” Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci. Wydziat 
Historyczno—Filologiczny 49 (Cracow, 1907): 53-106. 


2 The lack of an adequate biography of Ostrozkyi has been a major gap in 
Ukrainian historiography and in the history of Poland and Lithuania, one that 
has been recently addressed by Tomasz Kempa. See his Konstanty Wasyl 
Ostrogski (ok. 1524/1525-1608). Wojewoda kijowski i marszatek ziemi 


wolyrskiej (Torun, 1997); as well as “Konstanty Wasyl Ostrogski wobec — 


katolicyzmu i wyznan protestanckich,” Odrodzenie i Reformacja w Polsce 40 
(1996): 17-36; and “Prawostawni a synod protestancki Ww Toruniu w 1595 roku: 
U poczatké6w wspétpracy dyzunitow z dysydentami,” Zapiski historyczne 42 
(1997): 39-52. See also Teresa Chynczewska-Hennel, “Ostrogski, Konstanty 
Wasyl, ksiaze (ok. 1526-1608),” in Polski stownik biograficzny, vol. 24, pt. 3, 
pp. 489-95. 


3 Concerning Ostroz’kyi’s problems in taking possession of the Tarnowski 
estate, see Jan Pirozyfiski, “Dzieje jednego zajazdu. Wojna o dobra tarnowskie 
miedzy ks. Konstantym Ostrogskim a Stanistawem Tarnowskim w 1570 r. 
Odrodzenie i Reformacja 7 (1962): 99-130 and Kempa, Konstanty Wasyl 
Ostrogski, pp. 53-60. 

4 Nikolai Pavlovich Koval’skii [Mykola Pavlovych Koval'skyil, “Akt 1603 
goda razdela viadenii kniazei Ostrozhskikh kak istoricheskii istochnik, 
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Voprosy otechestvennoi istoriografii i istochnikovedeniia (Dnipropetrovs‘k, 
1975) 2: 128. For a discussion of Ostrozkyi’s estates and economic activity, see 
Kempa, Konstanty Wasyl Ostrogski, pp. 171-89 (includes two maps of 
Ostrozkyi’s holdings) and the list of Ostrozkyi’s properties in Appendix 3 to the 
book, pp. 239-42. 


> Ostroz‘kyi’s urbane son Janusz, a convert and fervent Catholic free of the 
confessional handicap, according to Spannocchi, had no chances for the throne 
as long his father was alive. See Erazm Rykaczewski, ed. Relacye nuncyuszow 
apostolskich i innych oséb o Polsce od roku 1548 do 1690, vol. 1 (Berlin— 
Poznan, 1864), p. 460. 


6 See the nuncio’s dispatch, in MPY, vol. 6, p. 202. 


’ The regionalism of Ukrainian lands incorporated into the Polish Crown 
through the Union of Lublin prevailed until, and contributed to, the 
Khmelnytskyi revolt in the middle of the seventeenth century and the forma- 
tion of the Ukrainian Hetmanate. For a discussion, see Frank E. Sysyn, “Re- 
gionalism and Political Thought in Seventeenth-Century Ukraine: The 
Nobility’s Grievances at the Diet of 1641,” HUS 6(2) 1982: 167-90; idem, 
Between Poland and the Ukraine: The Dilemma of Adam Kysil, 1600-1653 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1985), pp. 104~114. 


8 For discussions of aspects of the Ostrih Bible, see Iaroslav Dmytrovych 
Isaievych [Dmitrievich Isaevich] “Ostrozhskaia tipografiia i ee rol’ v 
mezhduslavianskikh kul'turnykh sviaziakh,” Fedorovskie chteniia 1978 (Mos- 
cow, 1981), pp. 34-46; Robert Mathiesen, “The Making of the Ostrih Bible,” 
Harvard Library Bulletin | (1981): 71-110, and his The Ostrih Bible 1580/81 
1980/81: A Quadricentennial Exhibition (Cambridge, Mass., 1980); Ivan 
Eyseevich Evseev, “Ocherki po istorii slavianskogo perevoda Biblii XV-X VIII 
wy.,” Khristianskoe chtenie (1913), bk. 1, pp. 192-213; Gerd Freidhof, 
Vergleichende sprachliche Studien zur Gennadius Bibel (1499) und Ostroger 
Bibel) (1580/81) (Die Biicher Paralipomenon, Esra, Tobias, Judith, Sapientia 
und Makkabder) (Frankfurt am Main, 1972) [= Frankfurter Abhandlung zur 
Slavistik, 21]; Anatolii A. Alekseev ““Pesn’ pesnei’ v Ostrozhskoi Biblii— 
sostav teksta,” Fedorovskie chteniia 1981 (Moscow, 1985), pp. 116-24; Moshe 
Taube and Hugh M. Olmsted, ““‘Povest’ o Esfiri’: The Ostroh Bible and Maksim 
Grek’s Translation of the Book of Esther,’ HUS 11(1/2) 1987: 100-117; 
Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, pp. 128-40. The Fedorovskie chteniia 
1981 volume, commemorating the four-hundreth anniversary of the Ostrih 
Bible, has numerous other articles worthy of note. See also Anatolii A. 
Alekseev, ed., Ostrozhskaia bibliia. Sbornik statei (Moscow, 1990). 


° Metropolitan Marion (Ivan Ohiienko), who compared the text of the 1580 
edition with the 1581 Bible, notes that there are differences between the two, 
especially in orthography, and that the latter is not always an improvement 
over the former; see Kniaz’ Kostiantyn Ostroz'kyi i ioho kul’turna pratsia. 
!storychna monohrafitia (Winnipeg, 1958), p. 174n22. 
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10 «  Honapad MOBOJIBHO Ha Abanie OorofyxXHOBeHHAarO THCaHlA, 
xKenaoule Gora Gnararo Gnaropatio BCbMb YesJIOBbKOMb CMacTHCA HM Bb 
nlo3HaHie ACTHHHBI MpivTu, OslarouecTIOBy!o CJIaBy OTIbI H CbIH'b H CBATOMB 
nyc’ npenstoxurtu [sic].” The text of the 1580 New Testament and Psalter 
differs from the Ostrih Bible and from those in Fedorov’s earlier editions (the 
1570 Psalter published in Zabtud6w, and the two editions of the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles and Epistles [Apostol] issued in Moscow in 1564 and 
Lviv in 1574). Concerning Fedorov’s authorship of the preface and afterword, 
a facsimile reproduction of the two texts, and for a general discussion of the 
1580 editions, see Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, Pp. 116-27. The 
quotion from the preface appears on p. 118, where the Ukrainian translation 
strays from the original. 


11 Boris Nikolaevich Fonkich points out the lack of the iota subscript, three 
mistakes in accentuation, and one in the breathings in “Grecheskie teksty 
Ostrozhskoi Biblii,” Fedorovskie chtenia, 1981 (Moscow, 1985), p. 113. 


12 “Tlage «Ke Bb HMHbuIHOe Bpema, Tocpexb pola CTponTHBa HW pas- 
ppalijeHHa, eke TOJIHUCMb Hepat buiemMb Kb 3anopbaemb rocnoya ee 
icyca XpHcTa CyNpoTHBIeHie MpleMJIOUIe, pactepsaioT HEMHJIOCTHBH 
HepKOBb 602Kil0, H Bb3IMYINaIOTh HellaqHo Calo ero.” In translating into 
Ukrainian Isaievych adds “hostile”: “Oco6.stBo B Halll dac, Mocepey JOACH 
CTPOMTHBHX, BOPOXKUKX i 3ircopannx.” For text and translation, see Isaievych, 
Literaturna spadshchyna, p. 117. 


13 Catholics and Protestants printed the Greek Septuagint six times before the 
Ostrih Bible appeared, but no edition of the complete Greek Scriptures was 
issued by an Orthodox publisher before 1687. All subsequent Orthodox Church 
Slavonic Bibles through the twentieth century were based on the 1581 edition, 
in most cases reprinting its text with only minor emendations. See the discus- 
sion of Church Slavonic Bibles in Metropolitan Hlarion, Kniaz Kostiantyn 
Ostroz'kyi, pp. 147-54. Mathiesen provides a list of “firsts” and superlatives 


regarding the Ostrih Bible, see “Making of the Ostrih Bible,” pp. 71-72. Based. 


on the statistic that of eighty incomplete Bibles known to have been taken by 
Fedorov to L’viv when he left Ostrih in 1581 five have survived, Mathiesen 
extrapolates proportionally from the total of approximately two hundred-fifty 
complete copies now extant an estimated original press run of four thousand 
volumes (ibid., pp. 95, 99). 

14 Kharlampovich proposes implausibly that the 1561 journey to Muscovy to 
obtain biblical manuscripts of Isaiia of Kam’ianets-Podil’skyi was in fact a 
mission from Prince Ostrozkyi. There is also no direct evidence supporting 
Kharlampovich’s hypothesis that it was Isatia who transcribed the copy of the 
Gennadii Bible delivered by Haraburda, see his Zapadnorusskie pravoslavnye 
shkoly XVI i nachala XVII veka, otnoshenie ikh k inoslavnym, religioznoe 
obuchenie y nikh i zaslugi ikh v dele zaschity pravoslaynot very 1 Tserkvi 
(Kazan’, 1898), p. 240n2. 
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'S Mathiesen provides an English translation of the first introductory state- 
ment from the publisher, Prince Ostrozkyi, see “Making of the Ostrih Bible,” 
appendix C, pp. 103, 107-109; here, p. 108. All subsequent quotations from 
this preface are based on Mathiesen’s translation, but with modifications that 
include a global change of transcription from the international linguistic sys- 
tem to that used throughout this book. 


'6 See the text of Ostrozkyi’s introductory statement, Mathiesen, “Making of 
the Ostrih Bible,” p. 109. 


'T Some interesting comments on the language of the Ostrih Bible may be 
found in Metropolitan [arion, Kniaz' Kostiantyn Ostroz'kyi, pp. 139-43. Pre- 
sented as a monograph, the volume is in fact a rather eclectic and often 
unreliable compilation of both new and previously published material. Despite 
its polemical tone, the remarks on the Ostrih translation merit attention, if only 
because they come from one of the few philologists to undertake and finish 
single-handedly a complete translation of the Bible into Ukrainian or Ukrainian 
Church Slavonic. The metropolitan criticizes the Ostrih editors for not using the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament (as he did) for their translation. According to 
him, not breaking with the traditional reliance on the Septuagint—and in fact 
perpetuating this tradition—was at once the greatest weakness and fault of the 
Ostrih Bible, which he otherwise praises highly. It is, however, inconceivable 
that the Ostrih team could have rejected the Septuagint, a text with a tradition 
antedating the Christian era and itself a witness to ancient Hebrew versions of 
the Scriptures. The early Christian community received the Hebrew Scriptures 
in the Greek version, which included some books not in the Hebrew Scriptural 
canon when the canon was formulated at the end of the first or during the second 
century A.D. Both New Testament writers and the fathers of the Church refer to 
and quote from the Septuagint (the latter almost exclusively). In the Greek 
Christian East the Septuagint was further canonized through its use in the 
liturgy. It, of course, served as the basis for all earlier Church Slavonic 
translations. Furthermore, even though a Hebrew edition was issued earlier in 
the century, not all of the Old Testament books (i.e., the seven called 
“deuterocanonical” by Catholics or “apocryphal” by Protestants) used by the 
Orthodox had Hebrew versions. The Complutensian polyglot edition (1514— 
17), of Cardinal Francisco Ximénez de Cisneros at Alcalé (Lat. Complutum), 
was the first printing of the Hebrew and of the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament. Mathiesen states that the text of the Septuagint used was the editio 
princeps issued in Venice in 1518, “Making of the Ostrih Bible,” Pp. 92: 
However, the Esther text makes clear that the editors were using a Greek version 
other than the 1518 Aldine edition, at least for editing Maksim Grek’s transla- 
tion; see Taube and Olmsted, “‘Povest’ o Esfiri,” pp. 109-111. Metropolitan 
llarion’s Ukrainian translation, published by the British Bible Society in 1962, 
followed the Protestant canon. It did not include any of the deuterocanonical 
books, four of which were explicitly named by the Orthodox synod of Jerusalem 
in 1672 (Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom of Solomon). The Ostrih 
Bible did include the deuterocanonical books, as well as Book IIE of the 
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Maccabees (see p. 350n14 above; concerning the text brought from Rome, see 
p. 356n42 below). 


18 in Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, p. 135. At the end of the 
Bie ae text ee Ostrih Bible (after Book II of the Maccabees), the 
following note appears. “Cia TpeTiM KHHTH MaKKaBeHCKIH Bb HpOulxb 
6uOmiaxb He OOpbraiorca HWKe Bb CAaMOM TOM CJIOBCHBCKOH, H HH Bb 
JATHHbCKUX aH Bb JIATCKHX’’ [i.e., Polish], Touilo Bb rpedecKoH MW Bb 
YyeCKOH, HO HW MBI UX’b HE orcTaBuxomMb.” Book IV of the Maccabees, in fact not 
a continuation of the narrative of the first three, is a treatise on suffering, ae 
Hellenistic categories and the example of the death of Eleazar detailed 7 ae 
II of the Maccabees. It was not included in the Gennadit or Ostrih Bibles - 
was first translated into Church Slavonic by Maksim Grek, as demonstrate y 
Hugh M. Olmsted, “K izucheniiu bibleistiki Maksima Greka. haan 
Chetvertoi knigi Makkaveev na tserkovnoslavianskii iazyk, ae 7 
graficheskii ezhegodnik za 1992 g. (Moscow, 1994): 91-100. Of the four ee 
of the Maccabees occurring in (some) manuscripts of the Septuagint, on Y e 
first two came to be included in the Catholic canon of the Bible; the first t ree 
are standard in Orthodox Church Slavonic Bibles. Book I is not ae in 
Orthodox Greek Bibles. For a discussion of the canonicity of the Maccabees 
books in the Greek tradition, see Heinrich Dorrie, “Die Stellung der ee 
Makkabiierbiicher im Kanon der griechischen Bibel, Nachrichten von . 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. ee ey e 
Klasse. Fachgruppe V. Religionswissenschaft. N. S. 1, no. 2 (1937): 45—54. 


i i i ing differences 
19 In his translation Mathiesen notes some of the more interesting 
between the Church Slavonic and the Greek of both this preface and of the 
bilingual colophon; see “Making of the Ostrih Bible,” pp. 103, 107, 110. 


20 Quoted by Mathiesen; “Making of the Ostrih Bible,” pp. 76, 107-109. 
21 The original of the excerpts quoted from Smotryts‘kyi’s preface (pages not 


numbered) is as follows: “...He Kb BCbMb 60 pedeca HO... HeOyTBEpAr- 
[eHbIMb, HPHHVKIWMMb 3aKOHY POCHOAHIO OYTPO, Bb BEYEp 2Ke OyUHTeJIMH 
3BATHCA H3BOJIAIOUUMb.” “... rularosnomlad... AKO CBIH' HaBUuyOBb 


eCTh...H TBapb KpoMs cylilecTBa 6o2xecTBeHaro.” “Ho monexe ee 
ate KOMy HhcTb ABHO, AKO BHAaCTOAILee Ce BPeMA nmocrbaHee mo rp 
Hepanania, U HeHaka3aHia Halllero, pa3sropbca BesIMKb sels as 
XUTPbIXh HW MHOPOrJIaBHbIXb epecen, nloMas1b MOBpeMeHeXb BLCTYMAIOML 


1 i i ake JO CaMbla | 
3y1OXYJIHO Ha NpesaHia WepKOBHad, OT eAIHOA, Ha eniny, o Dy 


rlaBbl WepKBe MpiMsoula, BCA peBHAA OOHOBJIAIOMe HadaJIHUK’b CBOHXb 
epecu. Taxe M BB efiHBCTBS cBbro3apHo no BceyIeHHbu C1aBHMaro 
: 39 

TpecbcTaBHaro GoxKeCTBa KOCHYTHCA Apb3HYINA. Ho nave mpocw OTB 
L 

narouraro BCbMb TipemMy/{pocTb HyXOBHy!0 H TeOb pacTeca, TOKMO “HTAH 

TipusrbxKHO, peBHyA OYTeHIIO.” : 
“cs 

22 In the Ostrih Bible, this passage has a young man acs Jesus as a 

teacher,” to which Jesus responds “Why do you call me good? No one is g00 

except for the One [God].” The editors chose a variant that does not appear in 
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many of the best Greek New Testament manuscripts and seems to represent a 
conflation with Mk. 10:17—18 and Lk. 18:18~—19, see The Greek New Testament, 
3rd ed., ed. Kurt Aland et al., (Wiirtemburg, 1975). This redaction of the 
pericope appears in many manuscripts and editions, but is now rejected by most 


editors and translators. The question of its authenticity does not, of course, affect 
the issue at hand. 


?3 Historians, especially those writing in the former Soviet Union, have often 
presented the Ostrih Bible as an initial salvo of the Ruthenian community 
aimed at the “expansionist Roman Catholic Church.” In discussing the chal- 
lenges facing Ruthenian Church and society, scholars often emphasized the 
Catholic threat, even when analyzing the 1560s and 1570s, a time when the 
Protestant currents in Poland and especially in Belarusian lands in Lithuania 
were still in full force. See for example, Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, 
p. 79, where the Zabtudéw Homiliary Gospels and the revival of Ruthenian 
literary activity are presented as a reaction to Protestant propaganda but “first 
of all as a defense in the face of Catholic expansion.” 


*4 This hypothesis was first articulated by S. Sol’skii, who discusses 
Smotrytskyi’s preface; see “Ostrozhskaia Bibliia v sviazi s tseliami i vidami ee 
izdatelia,” TKDA 1884 (25)7: 293-320, especially 308-309. Recently it was 
argued again by Mathiesen (“Making of the Ostrih Bible,” pp. 75-76, 89). 
Isaievych contradicts Mathiesen concerning the primarily anti-Protestant orien- 
tation of the Ostrih Bible (Literaturna spadshchyna, p. 140) citing as evidence 
the Ostrih circle’s contacts with Protestants, including Antitrinitarians, and the 
theological disputations with Latins of Sen‘ko Kalenykovych, an associate of 
Fedorov; cf. his “Istoriia izdaniia Ostrozhskoi Biblii,” p. 12. According to 
Isaievych “the majority of the members of the [Ostrih] group was united by their 
yearning to withstand the attack of Catholic propaganda” (Literaturna 
spadshchyna, pp. 34-35). The publication in 1577 of Skarga’s polemical tract 
dedicated to Ostrozkyi may, furthermore, be considered an important stimulus 
for the production of the Bible. See also the focus, by implication, on the 
Catholic threat in Thor Zinoviiovych Myts’‘ko’s monograph, Ostroz'ka 
slov’iano-hreko-latyns'ka akademiia (1576-1636) (Kyiv, 1990). The chapter 
on the scholarly, pedagogical, and publishing activity of the Ostrih circle (pp. 
31-46), devotes only one paragraph to the Ostrih Bible (p. 34). 


°° The compilation of the Gennadii Bible was itself a reflection of Western 
influences. For a presentation of the various groupings of Old Testament 
books in Church Slavonic Scriptural manuscripts, see Robert Mathiesen, 
“Handlist of Manuscripts containing Church Slavonic Translations from the 
Old Testament,” Polata knigopisnaia: An Information Bulletin Devoted to the 
Study of Early Slavic Books, Texts, and Literatures 7 (1983): 3-48. 


26 Taroslav Dmytrovych Isaievych [Dmitrievich Isaevich], Preemniki 
pervopechatnika (Moscow, 1981), p. 19. 


27 For a detailed listing of the published and unpublished works of the Ostrih 
activists, see Mytsko, Ostroz'ka akademiia, pp. 116-32. Of the thirty six- 
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teenth-century works attested, three are no longer extant and between three 
and five were printed or produced in places other than Ostrih (L'viv[?], 
Vilnius[?], Cracow, Derman’). Only twelve of the works appeared before 
1595, when the imminence of ecclesiastical union escalated Orthodox polemi- 
cal and publishing activity. The secondary literature on the Ostrih polemical 
publications is rather extensive, but the quality is uneven. Among the most 
interesting recent contributions are insightful articles on Greek sources for the 
Ostrih polemics by Ioannis Kakridis, “Barlaams Traktat De primatu papae in 
der Ostroger Knizica v Sesti otdelax,” in Jerzy Rusek, Wiestaw Witkowski, 
Aleksander Naumow, eds., Najstarsze druki cerkiewnostowianskie i ich 
stosunek do tradycji rekopismiennej. Materiaty z sesji. Krakéw 7-10 XI 1 99] 
(Cracow, 1993), pp. 147-65; and idem, “Byzantinische Unionspolemik in den 
Ostroger Drucken des ausgehenden 16. Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift fiir slavische 
Philologie 52 (1992): 128-49. 


28 See “Kliuch tsarstva nebesnoho” and “Kalendar’ rymskyi novyi,” reprinted 
in Arkhiv luZR, vol. 7, pt. 1, pp. 232-65 and in Malyshevskii, Pegas, Appendi- 
ces, vol. 2, pp. 101-133. 


29 Myts‘ko speculates that Ostrozkyi stopped publishing in Ostrih so as not to 
disturb the complex and delicate ecclesiastical and geopolitical negotiations 
between Rome, the authorities of the Commonwealth, and Muscovy, in which 
he himself was involved, Ostroz’ka akademiia, p. 43. Publishing was resumed 
again in the mid-1590s, when Ostrozkyi had arrived at a clear anti-Catholic 
position. This hypothesis presupposes that there was a momentum in publish- 
ing activity that was suddenly interrupted. If, however, one recognizes no 
evidence of a plan of action at Ostrih, as Mytsko himself does at the beginning 
of his discussion of the Ostrih scholarly, educational, and publishing activity 
(p. 31), the absence of new editions following 1581 can be explained by an 
original intention to publish a Bible, without further specific objectives. 
Mytsko himself notes that after the death of the printer Ivan Fedorov (who had 
taken his press to Lviv when he left Ostrih in 1581), Ostroz’kyi made arrange- 
ments in 1588 to move one of Fedorov’s presses to Vilnius, while in the early 
1590s a new set of type had to be created for further publishing. 


30 About the visits of Loukaris and Nikephoros to Ostrih, see Kharlampovich, 
Zapadnorusskiie pravoslavnye shkoly XVI i nachala XVII veka, otnoshenie ikh 
k inoslavnym, religioznoe obuchenie v nikh i zaslugi ikh v dele zashchity 
pravoslavnoi very i Tserkvt. (Kazan’, 1898), pp. 264-68. There is a sizeable 
bibliography on Loukaris, who in the seventeenth century was elected patriarch 
of Constantinople and deposed seven times before being executed by the Turks. 
For references to the literature, see Gunnar Hering, Okumenisches Patriarchat 
und europdische Politik, 1 620-1638 (Wiesbaden, 1968), pp. 342-412; and 
Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, p. 26n65. Podskalsky discusses Loukaris’ 
theology and supplements Hering’s references; see ibid., pp. 162-80. Energetic 
and resourceful, Nikephoros seems to have enjoyed the confidence of Patriarch 
Jeremiah, who appointed him as his exarch. As a supporter of Jeremiah, 
Nikephoros was deeply involved in the intrigues at the patriarchate of 
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Constantinople. In a 27 May 1585 letter to the Muscovite tsar, Theoleptos 
mentioning Nikephoros in the same breath as Pachomios fea eieared 
Nikephoros as an “evil man” who “transgressed God’s commandment and 
caused great damage to the Church. The letter, as recorded in a Muscovite 
translation in the grecheskie dela, is quoted in Snosheniia, pp. 152-55. For 
further information on Nikephoros, see Nicolae Iorga, “Nichifor Dascalul 
exarh patriarchal, si legaturile lui cu tarile noastre (1580—1599),” Analele 
Academiei Romane, Memorilie sectiunii istorice, ser. 2, 27 ( 1904-5): 183-200; 
Petre P. Panaitescu, “Despre Nichifor Dascalul si legiturile lui cu noi e Revista 
istoricd DR (1926): 83; Feodor A. Kudrinskii, “Sud’ba ékzarkha Nikifora a 
Kievskaia starina 37 (1892): 399-419 and 38 (1892): 1-19; Platon Nikolaevich 
Zhukovich, “K voprosu o vinovnosti ékzarkha Nikifora, predsedatelia 
Brestskogo pravoslavnogo sobora, v turetskom shpionstve,” Khristianskoe 
chtenie (1899), bk. 3, pp. 573-83; Mikhail Iosifovich Koialovich “Nikifor 

velikii protosinkell patriarshego Konstantinopol’skogo prestola jj akzarkh 
Konstantinopol’skogo patriarkha v Zapadnorusskoi tserkvi,” Strannik 1 860 no 

4 (Oct.—Dec., 1860): 197-228; lu. N. Kurakin, “Politicheskii protsess nad 
Konstantinopol skim ékzarkhom Nikiforom (Paraskhesom-Kantakuzinom) v 
istorii Brestskoi unii,” Slaviane i ikh sosedi, vol. 4, Osmanskaia imperiia i 
narody Tsentral'noi, Vostochnoi, lugo-Vostochnoi Evropy i eae XV— 
XVII vekakh, ed. Boris Nokolaevich Floria et al. (Moscow, 1992), pp. 122-44 


31 About the Ostrih school and the activities of the Ostrih center, see Myts’ko 
Ostroz'ka akademiia. Myts‘ko provides background material on the political, 
cultural, and economic importance of Konstantyn Ostrozkyi and of the town 
of Ostrih and discusses the genesis of the school (dating it to the end of 1576) 
its possible curriculum, and the various terms used by contemporaries in 
referring to the educational establishment at Ostrih. See also the comprehen- 
sive chapter in Kharlampovich, Zapadnorusskiie pravoslavnye shkoly, p 
237-76; idem, “Ostrozhskaia pravoslavnaia shkola,”’ Kievskaia eae 
(1897): 117-207; 6 (1897): 363-88. Given the extant information on the 
curriculum of the Ostrih school, it is difficult to consider it an “academy,” that 
is, a university-level institution of higher learning. - 


32 Isaievych su 
ggests that the Ostrih cultural circle began functioning i 
in 1576- 
eee Pershodrukar Ivan Fedorov i vynyknennia drukarstva na Ulaaina p. 67 
and Mytsko, who develops the argument, Ostroz’ka akademiia, pp. 28-29. , 


33 The preface to the primer is reproduced in Isaievych, Literaturna 
spadshchyna, p. 111. The terminus post quem is probably 1576. when Prince 
Ostrozkyi secured title to the town of Ostrih, given to him in 1574 by his niece 
Hal'shka, daughter of his deceased brother Iliia; see Mytsko, Ostroz'ka 
akademiia, p. 28. Concerning the 1578 edition, extant in two ‘incom lete 
oe and one fragment, all discovered only in the past four decades, and for a 
Se ee eae of Hrabtir’s tale, see Isaievych, Literaturna 


34 ; . 
Translation with modification from Mathie re i : 
Bible,” Appendix C, p. 109. sen, “Making of the Ostrih 
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35 “A Kxomy Ha cBbTe MOxKe OLITH TAalHO, Ke 3b [pekosb Later ie 
[pekosb OorocJIoBlibl yBeCb cBbTb MaeTb, Ge3b KOTOPbIXb H ero ioe 
HHuoro He 3HaeTb. [Ip KOTOPEIX NpesaHBlo, HayKax’b Hi boomin ve 
CBATad BOCTOUHAA CTOHTb KpbukO HW HeOTCTYMHO (Malyshevskii, Pegas, 
Appendix, vol. 2, pp. 109-1 10). 
36 Herasym Smotrytskyi was considered to have been the oe _ the een 
school by the bishop of Kholm, lakov Susha (1610-87). See : a ee 
Smotrytskyi’s son Maksym (Meletii in religion), Jakub Susza, Sau us 7 ae 
Ruthenae Ecclesiae, sanguine B. Josaphat transformatus, “ - iF 
Smotriscius, archiep. Hieropolitanus, archimandrita De : 
Basilii Magni .. . ex tenebris in lucem prolatus (Rome, 1666), pp. 15-16. 


37 Malyshevskii, Pegas, Appendix, vol. 2, p. 109. | 

38 Myts’ko adduces indirect evidence that arithmetic and music se taught at 
the Ostrih school. However, his implication thereby (Ostroz ka akademiia, P 
26) that the school followed the classic curriculum of the trivium oe 
dialectics, rhetoric) and quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, music, as one ie 
is no more than an inference. With respect to the academic pide ae 
level of training at the school, Kharlampovich’s more guarde oa i 
remain tenable; see Zapadnorusskie pravoslavnye shkoly, pp. 237-76. 


39 About Kyprian, see Hrushevs‘kyi, vol. 6, p. 487; ee ee 
Istoriia ukrains'kor literatury, 3 vols. (Lviv, 1920-24; reprint, The Hague, 
1970), vol. 2 (1921), p. 68. . 

40 About the possiblility of Fedorov’s involvement in the eee ee 
critical text for printing, see Isaievych, Literaturna diecauentee ds - >. 
Besides Ostrozkyi, the only members of the Ostrih circle puna yna — 
the edition itself are Smotrytskyi and Fedorov. Mytsko implausi Ueeetars 
fact as an indication that Ostroz’kyi “desired to distinguish specifica : ane 
nian and Russian activists, not the Greeks who had made there way E . ae 
Ostrozkyi, however, seems generally to have had a high regard for sree 7 ° 
mention of the presumed main editor and of the Cie ee y 
reflection of the degree of their contribution to the production of the Bible. 


41 See the information gathered on members or associates of the Ostrih circle 
by Myts’ko, Ostroz'ka akademiia, pp. 81-115. 


42 See MPV, vol. 6, p. 422, where Bolognetti reports (20 July ae! a2 oo 
according to Litterae nuntiorum, vol. 1, pp. 197) receiving ag a ue : rhe 
copy of the Ostrih Bible, which Prince Ostrozkyi intended ort : P me 2 
token of gratitude, “si come egli [i.e., Ostrozky1] havea ricevuto ae an = 
nel stampare di questa Biblia la qual dice essere come figliuo ah 

portd di Roma il Paleologo, essendo si da quella cavata et ners ur aes a 
Ostroz’kyi hoped that his imprint might serve as a model for papa ee 
who had encountered difficulties in creating a font appropriate for o mh he 
readership. See ibid., pp. 401, 418, 494, Possevino stated that Seen a 

was based on a Church Slavonic Bible acquired from the Vatican (ibid., p. : 
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On these grounds Jan Krajcar (“Konstantin Basil OstroZskij and Rome in 1582— 
1584,” OCP 35 [1969]: 195-96) contests the opinion that the copy brought from 
Rome was a Greek Bible. The latter view, maintained by some authors (e.g., 
Isaievych, Literaturna spadshchyna, p. 135) is based on Bolognetti’s reference 
to Prince Ostrozkyi’s gratitude to the pope for sending him a Bible, which the 
nuncio thought was a copy of the Greek Scriptures (ibid., p. 365). 


43 Dionysios, apparently of mixed Greek and Bulgarian lineage, was a relative 
of the Greek millionaire-merchant Michael Kantakouzenos. Bolognetti, who 
mentions Dionysios many times in his reports, calls him a Cretan (MPY, vol. 6, 
p. 202) and refers to him as an archimandrite (ibid., p. 348) and, on 9 July 1583, 
as archbishop of Kyzikos (ibid., p. 402). Later, with the title, Archbishop of 
Turnovo, Dionysios traveled to Muscovy in 1591 bringing with him the docu- 
ment of the Constantinopolitan synod ratifying the creation of the Muscovite 
patriarchate. For a discussion of his broad international activity and references 
to further literature, see Iordan Novikov, “Dionisii Rali i negovata 
diplomaticheska deinost,” Godishnik na Softiskiia universitet “Kliment 
Okhridski”. Istoricheski fakultet, vol. 75 (1982) (Sofia, 1986), pp. 48-87. 
Bolognetti was under the impression that Dionysios had inspired Prince 
Ostrozkyi’s son Konstantyn to convert to Catholicism (report of 25 June, ibid., 
p. 363). Bolognetti also mentions that both the palatine’s son and Dionysios 
reported that a certain Emmanuel Moschopoulos, falsely claiming ties to a 
Byzantine imperial family (Konstantyn junior called him a Muscovite), came 
from Rome to Ostrih, where, chiefly due to his efforts, Prince Ostroz’kyi senior 
was not converted to the Roman Church (ibid., pp. 364-65; cf. p. 381). 
Reference is made here to the Florentine council (ibid., p. 365). According to 
Dionysios, conflict between him and Moschopoulos arose on account of confes- 
sional views. Moschopoulos obtained (forged?) a letter from the patriarch 
excommunicating Rhalles-Palaiologos, a favorite of Prince Ostroz’kyi. 
Moschopoulos fled Ostrih and was subsequently arrested by royal authorities 
(ibid., pp. 390, 642). Following the discussion with Dionysios, Bolognetti 
encouraged Roman authorities to take advantage of Ostrozkyi’s need for 
teachers at the Ostrih “college”: “perché veramente il mettersi in possesso di 
quel collegio mediante persone catholiche et sicure, sarebbe un spargere i semi 
in quelle parti di cose importantissime, massime stando la buona dispositione di 
questi duoi figlii maggiori [i.e., Janusz and Konstantyn]” (ibid., p. 366). 
Dionysios exchanged letters with Bolognetti (see ibid., pp. 381-82, 610, 642- 
63), who had a good initial opinion of him. The nuncio considered it prudent to 
“keep him [Dionysios] happy” (tenerlo sodisfatto), especially since the Greek 
cleric desired nothing more than a papal document verifying that he was not a 
schismatic. The pope conceded Rhalles-Palaiologos a blessing, apparently 
related by a letter from Bolognetti. However, affirmation directly from Rome 
was evidently most important for the Greek, and in a 8 November letter to 
Bolognetti, Dionysios asked the nuncio to use his good offices to secure such an 
assurance (ibid., pp. 410, 479, 490, 643). Bolognetti also mentions the anti- 
Catholic utterances of the archbishop of Polia in Calabria, Timotheos, whom 
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Ostroz’kyi met in Tarnéw. Timotheos criticized the papal court, complaining 
that the pope refused to recognize him in his see. He was on his way to Moscow 
where he hoped to obtain a letter of support from the tsar. According to 
Bolognetti, Rhalles-Palaiologos convinced Timotheos to remain in communion 
with the pope and to make every effort to incline the tsar towards union, 
especially since, after he returned to Italy, he would have more success garner- 
ing favor with the pope if he could show that he had influenced the Muscovite 
ruler “for the benefit of the holy Church.” The nuncio commends Rhalles- 
Palaiologos for his stupefying Moschopoulos and Timotheos with reasonable 
argument (ibid., pp. 381, 385, 390). Meanwhile, given the changing allegiances 
of many of the Greeks traveling between the Ottoman Empire, Rome, and the 
Slavic lands, Bolognetti, although given to believe in Rhalles-Palaiologos’ 
sincerity, on at least two occasions, sought information from Roman authorities 
on his background (ibid., pp. 387, 494). 


44 Bolognetti, writing in March 1583, is under the impression that Eustathios 
had died. Around 1579 Nathanael from the Commonwealth wrote to Cardinal 
Guglielmo Sirleto in Rome that he was in the service of Ostrozkyi, teaching his 
sons and proofreading the typeset for the Bible, for which the Bible sent by 
Sirleto through Dionysios Rhalles-Palaiologos was being used. Specifically, 
Eustathios mentions that he was correcting the Greek-language printing (of 
which in the Ostrih Bible there was only a few pages). Fonkich, pointing to the 
large number of errors in the texts, suggesting a weak command of Greek, 
postulates that the texts might have been set by the printer Fedorov; ‘see 
“Grecheskie teksty Ostrozhskoi Biblii,” pp. 113-14. Eustrathios continues: 
“Costi vi [ie., to the sons?] traduco li principi alla fede Romana, perché 
veramente il padre loro [i-e., Ostrozkyi] & grandissimo schismatico. lo per non 
cader nella scommunione, voglio lasciar il scelano [sic] che me da ducento talari. 
ogni anno et venir a reconciliarmi alla mia fede Romana.” After the appearance 
of Skarga’s O iednoSci, Prince Ostrozkyi wanted Eustratios to “write against the 
pope,” but he refused, maintaining that he would rather die than do so. Nathanael 
informed Sirleto that he wanted to leave Ostrozkyi “if for no other reason than 
that he is a schismatic and against the Roman Church.” For Bolognetti’s report 
and an extended quotation from N athanael’s letter, see MPV, vol. 6, p. 202 and 
especially p. 202n2. . 


45 Kharlampovich, Zapadnorusskie pravoslavynye shkoly, p. 255n3. For the 
documentation of the grant, see Arkhiv 1uZR, vol. 1, pt. 1, no. 25, pp. 138-44, 
194, 221-23, 250-52. 

46 Archbishop Arsenios of Elassona received alms from the Muscovites for 
the liturgical commemoration of the late Tsar Ivan IV; but instead of returning 
to Constantinople, he stopped in L'viv, and then accompanying Patriarch 
Jeremiah, he returned to Moscow, where he did not receive welcoming gifts 
from the Muscovites: “A estaconcKkomy apxHenuckory ApceHbio rocyAapb 
*KaslOBaHbA ATH He BeJIeJI JIA TOPO: Kak’b OH OBL y rocyAapa Harlepe CEBO 
ua Mockse, 4 eMy Mo rocygapesy yKa3y Mo ape HM BeJIHKOM KHA3C Vipane 
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Bacnsibesuue Bcea Pycuu Bo wHonex Move zano MuvtocTHEl pBeM um 330 
pyO.nes. H on, mprexas B JIMTosckyto 3eMsii0, BO JIbBORB, Cb TEX MeCT 2KHJI BO 
JIbpope, a B cBoeH OO/IacTH He ObIB, Aa ONATh c MaTpHapxoM mpHexas” 
(Posol Skaia kniga, p. 30). Dmitrievskii refers to a manuscript text oan 
to which Arsenios stopped in L’viv to pass on to Patriarch Theoleptos the ee 
benefaction through other members of his delegation. The posol'ska kni } 
does not, in fact, impute to Arsenios appropriation of the gifts es 
Arkhiepiskop Elassonskii, pp. 12-13n3). However, given the general chaos in 
the Greek Orthodox ecclesiastical structure, the efficiency and reliabili 
such envoys is subject to doubt. : ree 


47 
The calendar controversy amon 1 is di i 
g Ruthenians is discussed in the stand 
Pays see for example Chodynicki, KoSciol, pp. 188-92; Bniches oi. a 
S PP. 2-67; and, Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 427-34. See also Nikolai Fedorovich 
umtsov, “Istoricheskii ocherk popytok katolikov vvesti v Iuzhnuiu i 


Fapadtiin, Rossi oe a sees : i 
oe lu Rossiu grigorianskii kalendar’,’ Kievskaia starina 21(5) 1888: 


48 : 

E See the protest against Archbishop Solikowski’s actions by Bishop Hedeon 
( alaban) and Galician nobles before municipal authorities (npeny span, 
Krpomckilt Vasmuxiit), in AZR, vol. 3, no. 140, 281-83 (early February 1584) 


AQ . . * 
a ar top Pena ete reports s.a. 1583: “Ha rorb 2Ke uach 
POME2KH TlaHaMH H MPOMe2X’b JIO/MH AyXOBHBIMH 
TaKKE HW JHOMMM MPOCTHIMM ObIIO May BeJIMKOrO, HapeKaHa cuearo: 
NOXBAJIKH, NOCBApKH, 3abyiicTBO, rpabexkH, 3aK MHaHHHA, BALAGH AKO ee 
CBATA YCTAHOB/IAJIM, Wpa3HHKH OTMeHAJIM, KYMMOMb ToprH asi6o apMapKU 
NOOTMCHAJIM—Mpape ObIIO HadaIO TpHcTbA aHTHXpHcToBa y ae 
BEJIHKOM 3amMelaHbio,” see “Barkulabovskaia letopis’,” ed Mitrofa 
Viktorovich Dovnar-Zapol'skii, Universitetskie izvestiia (Kyiv) 38( 12) 1898: 7. 
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AZR, vol. 3, no. 139, 280 (21 January 1584); ibid., no. 166, pp. 315-16 (8 
September 1586). The King issued the second rescript in Hrodna, addressin 
the calendar situation in Vilnius, after Metropolitan Onysyfor (Divochka) ji 
year earlier reprimanded for inactivity by Ruthenian nobles, had gone ther a 
intercede on behalf of his faithful, cf. n. 63 below. However see Bae : 
prohibition against conducting trade and engaging in craftwork on vee 


dar feast d i on 
co ays, issued 18 July 1586 to the Polatsk burghers, ibid., no. 164, 


5! For exampl in hi 
ple, both Herbest, in his Exposition of the Faith oj 
| I : of the R 
oe and History of the Greek Captivity (1586), and Herasym dee dies 
in his Key to the Heavenly Kingdom (1587), addressed the calendar issue. , 


aN D5 June 1583 report from Nuncio Bolognetti to the Vatican secretary of 
state mentions that Ostrozkyi had already received his letter, see MPV. vol 6 
p. 366. Its Greek version remains unpublished. Together with th 
Constantinopolitan synod the patriarchs Jeremiah and Sylvester expedited : 
circular missive to the Armenian community in the Commonwealth simile : 
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the letter received by Ostroz‘kyi. The Greek version of the letter to the Arme- 
nians, dated November 1583, has been printed a number of times, most 
recently in Sathas’ Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 28-32. Italian 
translations of the letters to Ostroz’kyi and to the Armenians appear in Vittorio 
Peri, Due date, un’unica Pasqua. Le origini della moderna disparita liturgica 
in una trattativa ecumenica tra Roma e Costantinopoli ( 1582—1584) (Milan, 
1967), pp. 203-217, who provides information concerning the manuscript 
copies of the Greek versions. For a sixteenth-century Church Slavonic transla- 
tion of the letter to Ostrozkyi, see Malyshevskii, Pegas, Appendix, vol. 2, pp. 
93-98. The letter was published in Ostrih, presumably in the 1580s. The two 
known copies of this imprint are preserved in Biblioteka Narodowa in Warsaw 
and in the library of the Zaktad narodowy im. Ossolifiskich in Wroclaw; see 
Zapasko and Isaievych, Pam’iatky knyzhkovoho mystetstva. Kataloh 
starodrukiv vydanykh na Ukraini, vol. 1, pp. 29. 


53 The letters to Onysyfor and the Vilnius burghers, the Church Slavonic 
translations of which were published in Malyshevskii, Pegas, Appendix, vol. 
2, pp. 98, 100-101, are dated 11 January 1583 and 1583, respectively. The 
Greek versions of these missives apparently have not survived. 


54“  gxo TaMO BOJIHCHIIO OBITH He MaJly, Ha MpaBOBepHO *KHBYUIMX'S, 
W3MCHeHiA pasM CVHakcapHero, OTb WxKE W306peTaTeJIBHbIXh 3Bb30- 
6mocTuTesIeH AATHHCKHXb, NpHIOKMBXCA [sic] OTb HCTHHbHBI KS 
6acHocIoBiIo W306peTeHia xasifelickaro” (letter to Vilnius burghers, in 
Malyshevskii, Pegas, Appendix, vol. 2, p. 100). 


55 “Iq publ cia yBbqaBluM, MOWWIeMb Kb BaMb MaKH CO ellucTosiaMH 
HalUMMH, BO OTTHAHHe CHICBBIX’b BOJIHeHIM, eMy2Ke CHy/elO BO MOMOTI'b 
KHYDKHarO pall KyNOBaHia yueHiit BHBUIHAX H OOFOC/IOBHEIXS nonaite. Ul 
KO TaMo 6JlaroB bpHO 2KUBYWIMMb xopaTalicTBylire, 3aHe2Ke BO CKOPE CTO K’b 
BaMb XOUICMb BOSBPaTHTH, a H TaMO HM} MIpOUBeTyTb yuenia”’ (letter to 
Metropolitan Onysyfor [Divochkal], in Malyshevskii, Pegas, Appendix, vol. 2, 
p. 98). . 

56 There is a logical lacuna (or at least grammatical shift from plural to singular 
of the third person pronoun) in Jeremiah’s explanation to Metropolitan 
Onysyfor of the mission. He indicates that he is sending the two exarchs to 
reconnointer but foresees that only the translator will make the trip: 
“  nOcNIaXOM®b K’b BAM, a W3BeCTHTe HaMb BHHBI OVIBalOWadA OT HUXS 
[i.e., JIATHHOMY/IPHEIXb H MpOuHXb epeTHKh|, ABYXb CK3APXOBb HALIHX'b 
umenemtb Huxucbopa u ionvcia, Cb HHMYDKe TOJIKOBaHIA paw Teoyopa 
cilyfea, cya OTb npesbyrb Bawax’b. Alle Ke BOSMO2KHO Oye NpenTu, TaMo 
emy TloBesbXOMb 0 BAC /OHTH, H BCIO Hopayly OTb Bach BATH Ha TIMcaHito 
(Malyshevskii, Pegas, Appendix, vol. 2, p. 98). The text of the letter seems to 
reflect events that have already occurred. In later decades a number of forged 
Greek ecclesiastical documents addressed to Ruthenians are known. It is not 
impossible that Jeremiah’s letter was in fact doctored by the exarchs once they 
were in Moldova and knew that they would not proceed to the Ruthenian 
Orthodox lands. 
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57 A sixteenth-century Church Slavonic translation of the exarch’s letter ap- 
pears in Malyshevskii, Pegas, Appendix, vol. 2, p. 99. The Greek text is 
evidently lost. 


38 ow cero abnia c HaMH TOocnaHHaro Teogopa ciyfea, cyula OTb 


TIpeeJ’b BaLUMX'b, MOCbIIaeM’b KO TBOCH CBATBIHH, AKO H KO MHTPOTIOJINTY H 
TIPOUMHM CMHCKOTIOMb: AKO [la YCJIBILIMTb OH'b BHD! ObiBarollia Mocpesb 
TIpaBOCIaBHbIXb H CpeTHKOBb, WH W3BeCTIe [a TpHiiMeTb OTb Bacb. Tbe 
yOo ero AKO H Hach NPUHABILN, eJMKa NOTpeOHa CCT WepKOBHBIXb lpeaHili 
U3BeCTH WH HaMb 3HaCMO COTBOPH, 3aHe BO3BPaTHTMCA BOCHATh HbIH'S 
XOLWeMb, H OTTYAY Makw MocnaHu 6yfemMb Ko BaMb. Cemyxe Teofopy 
ciyfeio HallieMy Bb MOMOUIb yueHid WH KHHI'b KyNOBaHia BH BUIHAXS 
JHOGOMYPbUOBL yueHili TeosoroBb nofali. Cid 60 Tloyb3a ecTh BCbX. 
Koropoe bia XolleTb BCeyIeHCKHM TaTpuapxb BOCKope Moc1aTH Kb BaMb, 
na W BO Bach loNbMUie NpwuacTaTca Hu TEOOKTHUCCKUX'b yuenili, u 
BO3MOrYTb MOCeEMb CTaTH MPOTHBb BOJIbHEHiAMb epeTHUeCKHM'b, HOO Kb 
ceMy NOHy2Kaa Hach Cnach pee: ucmbiTatire NUCaHis, AKO Bb HUX ecTb 
XKHMBOTD Bun. CocpbaetTesIbcTByIOTh X%K€ H BCH TeOJIOKTH, AKO OTb 
HeBbACHIA CHXb TMbI BO3PpacsIbU 3100b. Cia BbAAWIM, Nps bxKHO 
conocnelecTByl, BO cito OoronM36paHbuy1o moy3y” (Malyshevskii, Meletii 
Pegas, Appendix vol. 2, p. 99 [23 April 1583]). 


59 See the report of Bolognetti regarding his conversation with Konstantyn the 
younger, MPV, vol. 6, pp. 361-64; for reports of his conversion, see ibid. pp. 
445, 471. 


6° For Bolognetti’s report of 6-8 July 1583 to Cardinal di Como concerning the 
conversation with Ostrozkyi, see MPV, vol. 6, pp. 383-88. Prominent in the 
discussion, in addition to ecclesiastical issues, were Ostrozkyi’s hopes that the 
Holy See would intervene with the Habsburg Emperor Rudolph II on behalf of 
his son Janusz’s claims to estates in Moravia and Hungary (cf. ibid. 402-403). 
Although Krajcar’s statement (“Konstantin Basil OstroZskij and Rome,” p. 
213) that this matter is mentioned in every one of Ostrozkyi’s letters to 
Possevino, Bolognetti, and Pope Gregory XIII is an exaggeration (see the letters 
to Possevino, MPV, vol. 6, pp. 401, 524), Ostrozkyi claims in the imperial 
domain were not secondary concerns in his dealings with representatives of 
Rome. Bolognetti relates Ostrozkyi’s impassioned declaration about unifica- 
tion as follows: “Et qui il duca anco dal principio del ragionamento si rese molto 
pit: facile che non haveva fatto in materia del calendario, perché egli ancora 
detestO grandemente lo scisma, et mostrando (per quanto si puoté giudicare dal 
volto et dalle parole) un interno dolore di tante discordie fra’ popolo christiano, 
disse con molta tenerezza che se potesse con la vita propria comprare l’unione 
di S. Chiesa, lo faria volontieri et moriria all’hora contentissimo.” According to 
Bolognetti, Ostrozkyi promised on his part to do everything possible to promote 
the union in his estates and “riducendosi la difficolta a quei capi che sono 
controversi fra Latini et Greci de quali non convien chiarirsi da parte sospetta, 
disse che si risolvera di mandare suoi huomini a N. Sre [i.e., to the pope] non gia 
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per disputarne (et questo replicd due volte), ma per pigliarne la dichiaratione da 
S. Sta” (ibid., p. 385). Cf. Ostrozkyi’s “earnest desire for the unity in faith and 
agreement of all Christians” expressed in a letter to Pope Gregory XIII of 8 July 
1583 (ibid., p. 401). 

6! See Ostrozkyi’s letter of 9 July 1583 to Possevino, MPY, vol. 6, p. 40; ibid., 
p. 643. 


62 Litterae nuntiorum, vol. 2, p. 172. 


63 See the litany of complaints to Metropolitan Onysyfor by Ruthenian 
nobles, 14 February 1585, in Warsaw during the convocation of a diet about 
the disorder in the hierarchy and failure of the metropolitan and other bishops 
to defend the Church from injustices committed against it (AZR, vol. 3, no. 
146, pp. 289-90). The metropolitan had not fulfilled a promise to attend the 
diet in early 1585, where a Ruthenian delegation of nobles and Bishop Hedeon 
of L’viv defended the right to celebrate holy days according to the old calendar 
(Hrushevskyi, vol. 6, pp. 365). 


64 Despite the tough language of the letters, probably dictated by hardliners in 
Constantinople, Jeremiah considered introducing the calendar reform in his 
jurisdiction. It is quite possible that his flexible position on the calendar reform 
contributed to his downfall. 


65 A flattering characterization of the patriarch is given by Stanistaw 
Sokotowski, the Polish publisher of Jeremiah’s response to the Protestants of 
Tiibingen, in a letter to the canon of Cracow, Thomas Natalis of Dubrovnik 
(Ital. Ragusa), reprinted by Henryk Cichowski, who also offers an explanation 
for Sokotowski’s enthusiasm (see his Ks. Stanistaw Sokotowski a KoSciot 
Wschodni, Studium z dziejow teologji w Polsce w w. XVI [L’viv, 1929], pp. 
139-44). 

66 “AJ}’hora il duca doppo haver alquanto tacciuto domando per qual causa, se 
questo era cosi, non si fosse fatto sapere a’ Greci per mezzo del patriarca di 
Constantinopoli, accioché essi ancora havessero potuto concorrervi’” (MPV, 
vol. 6, p. 384). 


67 Secretary of State di Como on 27 April 1584 wrote fo Bolognetti: “Credo 
che V. S. Illma havera& intesa la disgratia et calamita del patriarca greco di 
Constantinopoli il quale € stato per opera d’alcuni suoi malevoli messo in 
sospetto al Gran Turco, et percid deposto et carcerato, et posto In suo luogo 
V'accusatore [i.e., Pachomios] huomo ignorante et di pessime qualita, et odiato 
da tutta la natione greca. Da la privatione di esso patriarca MMe Sire: se: Pope 
Gregory XIII] ha sentito molto dispiacere, si perché sa ch’egli & dotto et pio, 
come l’ha mostrato in quella risposta a gli heretici di Germania, et si ancora 
perché & mostrato assai osservante de la Sede Ap., quando é stato ricercato di 
accettar et metter in uso il novo calendario, anzi alcuni vogliono che questo sia 
stato in qualche parte causa de’ suoi travagli” (MPY, vol. 7, pp. 204-205). 


68 That Ostroz’kyi was troubled by Jeremiah’s deposition can be inferred from 
the dispatch of Possevino to the cardinal-secretary of state from Lublin (29 
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August 1583) that during an encounter with Ostrozkyi in Lublin the turn of 
events in Constantinople was a main topic of their discussion (see MPV, vol. 7, 
pp. 434-35). 


69 On 24 August 1584 Bolognetti reported optimistically that because 
Ostrozkyi had great respect for Jeremiah, he would very likely reject the 
usurper Pachomios, if Jeremiah came to the Commonwealth: “Egli [Le., 
Ostrozkyi] si mostra talmente affetionato al patriarca greco di Constan- 
tinopoli hora deposto che si pud havere bonissima speranza che, quando esso 
patriarca si trovi qui, egli [i.e., Ostrozkyi] sia per seguitarlo et spaccarsi 
dall’obedienza dell’intruso, anzi dubita il duca che haver esso mandato a 
ricercarlo dell’unione sia stato in gran parte causa di questa sua disgratia” 
(MPV, vol. 7, pp. 405). Halecki, for whom Ostrozkyi is a béte-noire because 
of his subsequent opposition to the Union of Brest, misinterprets this report, 
maintaining that Ostroz’kyi was of “the opinion that the Patriarch’s alleged 
negotiations with Rome in the matter of reunion were the real reason of his 
present misfortune,” and that consequently, Ostrozkyi, “wishing to be of 
service to Jeremiah, would hardly encourage his sympathies towards Rome” 
(see From Florence to Brest, p. 217). Bolognetti reported five days later that in 
a meeting with Ostrozkyi, the prince “demonstrated the same desire for union 
as at other times” (MPV, vol. 7, pp. 434), which belies Halecki’s view that the 
palatine was cool towards unification. The question of Ostrozkyi’s attitude 
towards union was treated by G. Mylanyk, “Constantini Senioris Ducis de 
Ostrog pro Unione Ecclesiastica activitas. Dissertatio historico-dogmatica su- 
pra Tabullarii Secreti Vaticani potissimum instituta.” Ph.D. diss., Pontificia 
Universita Urbaniana (Rome, 1940) and by Kempa Konstanty Wasyl 
Ostrogski, pp. 119-70. See also the articles cited above, p. 354n2. 


7 See proposals concerning the project to move Jeremiah to Ruthenian or 
Muscovite lands in the exchanges between Secretary of State di Como, 
Bolognetti, and Possevino, in MPV, vol. 7, pp. 204-206, 307-309, 315, 318, 
385-~86, 392, 400, 405. See also Halecki, From Florence to Brest, pp. 216-17. 


7! See the dispatches of Bolognetti in MPV, vol. 6, pp. 424, 524. 


7 A reference to a patriarch in connection with Ostrozkyi’s estates appears in 
a report of Nuncio Germanico Malaspina (1592-1598) dated 15 October 1594, 
according to which Janusz Ostrozkyi informed the nuncio that two weeks 
earlier his father had sent an invitation to a “Catholic patriarch” in Venice, 
summoning him to Ostrih to “reform his [the palatine’s] estates and himself.” 
(see Litterae nuntiorum, vol. 2, p. 26). The Venetian prelate in question was in 
fact the Orthodox metropolitan Gabriel Severos, who, according to the nuncio 
to Venice, Cesare Spacciano (1592-1597), was respected and well endowed by 
the Greeks of the city, and would not be allowed to leave (dispatch of 12 
November, see ibid., p. 30). It is unlikely that this is another example of 
Ostrozkyi’s pretentions for a domestic patriarchate, as Krajcar argues, 
“Konstantin Basil Ostrozskij and Rome,” pp. 211-12. With so much talk of 
patriarchs in the air, having heard that his father was writing to Venice, Janusz 
probably confused the title of the addresee with that of the Latin Catholic 
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patriarch of Grado, the honorary designation of the Roman rite ordinary of 
Venice. 


73 Although there does not seem to be any direct evidence supporting such a 
connection, it is not impossible that news of the discussions involving Rome 
and the Ostrih circle concerning a patriarchate may have reached Moscow, 
providing a stimulus for Muscovite patriarchal ambitions. 


74 Though baptised Vasylii (Basil), Ostrozkyi generally used the name 
Konstantyn (Constantine). He was compared to Emperor Constantine in the 
laudatory verses of Herasym Smotrytskyi printed on the verso of the title page 
of the Ostrih Bible: 


V1 rei KpecTHoe 3HaMeHie HeTyHe HOCHILIM, 

pesiukoMy KoncraHTHHy HM Ca MOOOMLIH. 

Ox 60 Ha HeGecu cie Bun bBE[,] MOO baAWITb CbMOCTATH, 
Thi Ke NMOObxKTaM epeTUK' U Obcopb TpH CTaTHl. 
Kpecrb 60 noxBaJia WapeM, 

6bcom2Ke HE3HOCHBIM APeMb. 


Instead of the lance and sword of a warrior, Ostrozkyi uses the “ocrpenuuiee 
Meda o6o1onyocTpa cs10Bo Goxie.” The verses are reprinted along with a 
facsimile, in Viktoriia Petrivna Kolosova and Volodymyr Ivanovych 
Krekoten’, eds. Ukrains'ka poeziia, kinets' XVI-pochatok XVII st. (Kyiv, 
1978), pp. 61-63. As descendants of Rus’ princes, the Ostozkyis claimed 
Riurikid princes, including Volodimer the Great, as their ancestors. A connec- 
tion between Volodimer and Ostrozkyi is alluded to in his preface to the Bible 
describing his own efforts to publish a Church Slavonic edition of the Scrip- 
tures using the translation from the Greek Septuagint attributed (falsely) to the 
“time of Volodymer the Great, who baptized the land of the Rus” (see 
Mathiesen, “Making of the Ostrih Bible,” appendix C, p. 108). Krajcar states 
that the phrase from the introductory statement to the Bible, “I, Constantine, 
called Basil in holy baptism...,” is taken from the liturgical verses of the Feast 
of St. Constantine the Great, Equal to the Apostles, on 21 May (see Krajcar, 
“Konstantin Basil OstroZskij and Rome,” pp. 208-209). An examination of 
the service to Constantine and Helena reveals no such phrase. Since the 
assumption of a new name at Baptism is of later origin, the Emperor 
Constantine was christened with his pagan name. 


75 This was argued by Hrushevskyi, who imputed to the prince a lack of 
fortitude, persistence, and energy in pursuing cultural goals, in exercising his 
political power and authority, but also in standing up for members of his 
family (e.g., his niece Hal’shka was forced into an unwanted marriage with 
Lukasz Gorka) or for the patriarchal exarch Nikephoros, who after the Union 
of Brest was arrested by royal officials and subsequently died in prison (see. 
Hrushevskyi, vol. 6, pp. 480-83). 


7 Bolognetti reported 29 August 1584 that in a meeting with Ostrozkyi, the 
prince “teneva per buona la nostra, ma non per male la sua religione” (MPY, 
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vol. 7, pp. 434). Halecki interprets this to mean that Ostrozkyi “considered 
both religions, the Catholic and his own, equally good” (From Florence to 
Brest, p. 220); following, but not referring to, Halecki is Krajcar, “Konstantin 
Basil OstroZskij and Rome,” p. 210 (“genuinely committed to a revival of 
Ruthenian religious life”). During that meeting Possevino gave the palatine 
some gifts sent from Rome, among them two ornate printed missals including 
the new calendar, as signs of the pope’s “consolatione ch’egli sostenesse le 
chiese latine fra l’altre rutene della sua giurisdittione.” Krajcar, who imputes 
religious indifference to Prince Ostrozkyi, refers to this papal gesture as a sign 
of the palatine’s willingness to “proclaim [emphasis added] that both religious 
attitudes, Catholic and Orthodox, were equally good.” Without citing Halecki, 
Krajcar repeats almost verbatim the former’s claim that Ostrozkyi “considered 
both religions, the Catholic and his own, to be equally good.” He also repro- 
duces the typographical error in Halecki’s work, dating the document to 9 
August; see “Konstantin Basil OstroZskij and Rome,” p. 210. 


17 “T 4 qual offerta fu sentita molto volentieri dal Sr. duca, et non solamente si 
contentd ch’io facessi la richiesta a nome suo, ma mostrd che gli saria 
carissimo et mene ringratid con levarsi in piedi, aggiungendo che nello stato 
suo non haveva persona d’alcuna eruditione, per venir nominate dal Re a 


- quelle chiese soggetti non atti a fruttificare per beneficio dell’anime. Di che il 


segretario comincio a ridere, et replicd pit volte in polacco: “Questo dunque 
ho io da dire al legato?’ Et rispondendo sempre il duca: ‘si, si,’ melo disse” 
(MPY, vol. 6, p. 385). For other references to Ostrozkyi’s repeated and unan- 
swered requests for teachers from Rome, see ibid., pp. 198, 364-66. 


78 The influence of Ostrozkyi’s Catholic wife, Zofia Tarnowska, who died in 
1570, undoubtedly played some role in the subsequent conversion of Janusz 
and Konstantyn. Ostrozkyi’s third son, Oleksander (Aleksander), remained 
Orthodox until his death in 1603. Ostrozkyi’s two daughters married non- 
Orthodox husbands. Kateryna (Katarzyna) married Krzysztof Mikotaj 
Radziwill, later grand hetman of Lithuania, a great protector of the Reformed 
in the Grand Duchy. The elder Hal’shka (Elzbieta) (d. 1599) was given in 
marriage to Jan Kiszka [Ivan Kyshka], a leading magnate in the Grand Duchy 
and a staunch Antitrinitarian: after the death of her husband and sister, she 
married her brother-in-law. Since his sons left no offspring the Ostrozkyi line 
ended with the death of Janusz in 1620 (Hrushevskyi, vol. 6, p. 380 and Polski 
stownik biograficzny s.v., “Ostrogski, Aleksander”; “Ostrogski, Janusz”; 
“Ostrogski, Konstanty Wasyl”; “Radziwill, Krzysztof, zwany Piorunem’; 
“Kiszka, Jan’; and discussed more fully in Kempa, Konstanty Wasyl 
Ostrogski, passim. Although Ostrozkyi was most displeased by the conversion 
of his sons, it did not preclude their close cooperation in questions of 
Ostrozkyi landholdings. The marriages of his daughters to Protestants, occur- 
ring in the 1570s and early 1580s, are an indication that at this time confes- 
sional differences where not considered an obstacle to wedlock by Ostrozkyi 
and other magnates; factors such as political influence and wealth were more 
important than religion in the determination of potential spouses. 
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| The confraternity statutes, which lay down some forty-one rules for the 
organization, as confirmed by Joachim, have been published many times; see, 
for example, Diplomata Statutaria, no. 3, pp. 3-15 (Greek and sixteenth- 
century Ruthenian Church Slavonic translation; pp. 91--93 is a contemporary 
Polish translation of part of the text); also in Mon. Confr., no. 80, pp. 113-19 
(Ruthenian Church Slavonic text). 


2 Concerning the sources for the development of the Ruthenian confraterni- 
ties and the nature of the lay initiative, see Iaroslav Dmytrovych Isaievych, 
Dzherela z istorit ukrains'koi kul'tury doby feodalizmu XVI-XVIII st. (Kyiv, 
1972), pp. 16-50, 59, especially pp. 19-22. 


3 See A. S. Krylovskii, L'vovskoe stavropigial'noe bratstvo. Opyt tserkovno- 
istoricheskogo issledovaniia (Kyiv, 1904), p. 41. 


4 Besides those two, the foundation or activity of the following confraterni- 
ties is attested in the 1580s or 1590s: Krasnystaw (confirmed by Patriarch 
Joachim, ratified by Patriarch Jeremiah 30/20 September 1589, see Mon. 
Confr., no. 127, pp. 200-201; cf. Isaievych, Bratstva, p. 40); Rohatyn (estab- 
lished by Patriarch Jeremiah, letter from Ternopil of October 1589); Sataniv 
(community requests the statutes of the Lviv confraternity 6 September 1590, 
see Mon. Confr., vol. 1, p. 150); Brest (Zygmunt III ratified confraternity and 
permitted the opening of a school, 28 January 1591, see AZR, vol. 4, no. 28, 
pp. 37-39); Horodok (letter of burghers to Metropolitan Mykhail [Rahoza], 9 
September/30 August 1591, promising to conduct a program according to the 
statutes of the L’viv confraternity ratified by Patriarch Joachim, in Mon. 
Confr., vol. 1, no. 197, pp. 305-306); Komarno (established by the bishop of 
Przemyél Mykhail [Kopystenkyi] 12/2 February 1591, see Mon. Confr., vol. 
1, no. 215, pp. 334-39); Peremyshl’ (letter to the Lviv confraternity 19 
August 1592, in Mon. Confr., vol. 1, no. 241, pp. 370-71); Mensk (letter of 
Zygmunt III, 11 September 1592, permitting the opening of a school, the 
construction of a hospital and meeting hall for the confraternity, and the 
brewing of mead four times per year, with proceeds going to the hospital, see 
AZR, vol. 4, no. 36, pp. 53-54); Orsha (royal permission for confraternity to 
brew mead twice annually, granted 15 October 1592, see AZR, vol. 4, no. 39, 
pp. 57-58); Lublin (established by Jeremiah, confirmed by Metropolitan 
Mikhail 8 July/28 June 1594, see Arkhiv ZR, vol. 6, no. 105); Bielsk Podlaski 
(confraternity with statutes approved by Patriarch Jeremiah, along with 
school, and hospital confirmed by Bishop Ipatii (Potii) of Volodymyr 9 July/ 
29 June 1594, see AZR, vol. 4, no. 49, pp. 69-71); Hol’shany, Halych, Bil’sk 
and “many others” (mentioned in the decree of Metropolitan Mykhail and the 
Ruthenian synod concerning the statutes of the L’viv and Vilnius confraterni- 
ties, 4 July/24 June 1594, in Mon. Confr., vol. 1, no. 312, pp. 516, also in AZR, 
vol. 4, pp. 67-69]. These confraternities are listed by Kazimierz Lewicki, 
Ksiaze Konstanty Ostrogski a unia brzeska 1596 r. (Lviv, 1933), pp. 54-55 
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[=Archiwum Towarzystwa Naukowego we Lwowie, sec. 2, vol. 11, fasc. 1]. 
Concerning the role of the L’viv confraternity as a model for others, see 
Isaievych, Bratstva, pp. 38-41. 


> See Bishop Hedeon’s appeal of 18/8 November 1585 to the Ruthenian 
community to contribute funds, Mon. Confr., no. 79, pp. 11-12, also in 
Iaroslav Dmytrovych Isaievich et al., comp. Pershodrukar Ivan Fedorov ta 
ioho poslidovnyky na Ukraini XVI-persha polovyna XVII st. Zbirnyk 
dokumentiv, no. 48, pp. 80-82. The call for donations was renewed 20/10 
December 1586, with reference to the need to establish “a Greek school 
[associated] with the press,” ibid, no. 53, p. 87 (also in Mon. Confr., no. 89, pp. 
142-43). On 13/3 May 1587 Hedeon gave a bill of recommendation to collec- 
tors of funds for the L’viv school and press, ibid., no. 55, p. 89 (also in Mon. 
Confr., no. 91, p. 145). 


6 For the text, see AZR, vol. 4, pp. 29-31; and the 20 June 1590, “Epistle of 
Metropolitan of Kyiv Mykhail and the bishops,” defending the brotherhood 
against the accusations of Hedeon. 


7 Pull title: Adelphotés. [pammarixa yo6pormaromuBaro eJ1JIHHO- 
CJIOBEHCKaro A3bIKa. For its text, see Adelphotes. Die erste gedruckte 
griechisch-kirchenslavische Grammatik, L'viv-Lemberg 1591, ed. Olexa 
Horbatsch (Frankfurt am Main, 1973) [=Specimina Philologiae Slavicae, 2]. 


8 Full title: Prosphonéma. [Ipuskrs mpeocesenbHoMy apXxienucKory KHp 
Muxausy, MurponosmtTy KuipbcKkomy u TastaukomMy u Bcea POCBCIH Bb 
OpaTCKOH WIKON6 JIBOBBCKOH CbCTAaBJICHBIH erga xe Bb path J/TBosb, 
neppbe NOCBAWICHBHOME pyKoro/I0xKeHIn Ob. Tenyapia 17 poxy 1591, For 
the text, see Viktoriia Petrivna Kolosova and Volodymyr Ivanovych 
Krekoten’, eds., Ukrains'ka poeziia. Kinets’ XVI—pochatok XVII stolittia 
(Kyiv, 1978), pp. 137-44. For a philological analysis, see Hartmut Trunte, 
“Die zweisprachigen Teile des ‘PROSPHONEMA’. Zu Autorschaft und 
Entstehung des lemberger Panegyrikos vom 1. Februar 1591,” in Studien zu 
Literatur und Kultur in Osteuropa. Bonner Beitrdge zum 9. Internationalen 
Slawistenkongref in Kiew, eds. Hans-Bernard Harder and Hans Rothe (Co- 
logne-Vienna, 1983), pp. 325-51 [=Bausteine zur Geschichte der Literatur bei 
den Slaven, 18]. 


9 The career of Patriarch Meletios and his role in Ruthenian Church affairs 
deserve a separate monograph to update the rather polemical work by 
Malyshevsku. 


10 For basic descriptions of the confraternity editions up to and including 
hes a ee and Isaievych, Pam’iatky knyzhkovoho mystetstva, vol. 1, 
pp. 29-116. 


uh Membership in the brotherhood was open to anyone who was able to pay 
the inscription fee: “A KTo 6b xoTbrb BLCTYNHTH B Cie 6paTcTBO, WIM 
MelaHHHb, WI WWIAXTHUb, WJIM TIpeMelWianuH'b, WIM MOCMOJMTEIX JUORHH 
BIUCJIAKOrO CTaHY, AK’b TYTCWIHHH TakKb CTOPOHHHH, MaeTb aTu 
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BLCTYMHOFO rpoleli WecTh, a KOTOPHI Obl OpaT MetuKane Mbrb AasteKoe OT 
cero 6paTcTsa, TOrAbI B POK’b NO WecTH pouleli MaeTb WaBaTH HO CKPHHKU 
6parcKou” (Diplomata Statutaria, no. 3, p. 8). 


12 Concerning the origins and early history of the confraternities, see 
Hrushevskyi, vol. 6, 499-509. 


13 For what follows I express my indebtedness to John O’Malley, who shared 
with me his insights on the history of early-modern Western Christendom. 


\4 The classic study, which helped generate the intense historiographical inter- 
est in the development of confraternities in early-modern Latin Europe is 
Gilles-Gérard Meersseman, Ordo Fraternitatis. Confraternite e pieta dei laici 
nel medioevo, 3 vols. (Rome, 1977) [=Italia Sacra, 24-26]. Another seminal 
study that ranges more widely but deals extensively with the scuole (confrater- 
nities) in Venice is Brian Pullan, Rich and Poor in Venice: The Social Institu- 
tions of a Catholic State to 1620 (Cambridge, Mass., 1971). See also Ronald F. 
E. Weissman, Ritual Brotherhood in Renaissance Florence (New York, 1982); 
Luigi Fiorani, ed., Le confraternite romane. Esperienza religiosa, societa, 
committenza artistica (Rome, 1984); and Christopher Black, Italian Confrater- 
nities in the Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, 1989). A recent work with a 
particular focus is Konrad Eisenbichler, ed., Crossing the Boundaries: Chris- 
tian Piety and the Arts in Italian Medieval and Renaissance Confraternities 
(Kalamazoo, Mich., 1991). An excellent survey of scholarship about confrater- 
nities in Italy (with bibliography) is Danilo Zardin, “Le confraternite in Italia 
settentrionale fra XV e XVIII secolo,” Societa e Storia 10 (1987): 81-137. 


!5 Zardin, “Le confraternite in Italia,” p. 84. 
16 Vincenzo Paglia, “La pieta dei carcerati.” Confraternite e societa a Roma 


nei secoli XVI-XVIII (Rome, 1980), pp. 87-88 [=Biblioteca di storia sociale, 


11]. The statistics cited are for urban confraternities in Italy, about which more 
is known, given the present state of scholarship. However, confraternities were 
also widespread in Spain and in parts of the empire, see Maureen Flynn, 
Sacred Charity: Confraternities and Social Welfare in Spain, 1400-1700 
(Ithaca, New York, 1989) and Ronnie Po-chia Hsia, Society and Religion in 
Miinster, 1535-1618 (New Haven, 1984), pp. 98-102. 


17 See the inventories of merchandise and belongings of L’viv burghers in 
Sribnyi, “Studii,” vol. 115, pp. 33-52, 56-57. laroslav Dmytrovych 
Isaievych’s monograph on Ukrainian confraternities, in which he discusses the 
origin and development of the bratstva in the broader context of the pan- 
European confraternity phenomenon, is in press. See his “Between Eastern 
Tradition and Influence from the West: Confraternities in Early Modern 
Ukraine and Byelorussia,” Ricerche slavistiche 37 (1990): 269-93. 


18 For background, see Ivan Kryp’iakevych, “L’vivska Rus’ v pershii polovyni 
XVI v.,” ZNTSh 77 (1907): 77-106; 78 (1907): 26-50. 


19 Hrushevs‘kyi points out that the struggle over the calendar reform, and the 
vindication of the Ruthenian right to preserve the old calendar further 
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emboldened the L’viv burghers (vol. 6, pp. 510-11). Early seventeenth-century 
observers also connected the calendar dispute with reforming activity. Imme- 
diately after describing (s.a. 1583) the strife created by the calendar reform the 
Barkulabava chronicle, written sometime after 1608, continues: “Toro xb 
yacy mouasmM y Bo [sic] JIsope, y Mecre Busienckom, y bepecrio wIkOJIbI 
HayKy BbILaBaTH, OparepcTBO AKOeCb YCTAHOBJLATH H TbIMb 3aKOHb HW Bepy 
yTBepxatTu”’ (“Barkulabovskaia letopis’,” p. 7). 


20 See the letter from Metropolitan Makarii informing Bishop Arsenii that the 
metropolitan had released the L’viv burghers, Davyd, Fylyp, Stetsko, and Ivan 
from Arsenii’s anathema and admonishing him, under pain of canonical cen- 
sure, not to condemn innocent individuals, in Mon. Confr., no. 14, pp. 22~—23. 


21 For claims against Arsenii, reproofs from Zygmunt I and Zygmunt II, and 
rebukes from Metropolitan Makarii, see Mon. Confr., no. 12-20, pp. 19-31. 


22 For documents illustrating the conflicting claims to the L’viv bishopric, see 
Arkhiv [uZR, vol. 10, pt. 1, no. 23-26, pp. 37-42, no. 29, pp. 50-51; no. 200, 
pp. 491-92. 


23 See Zygmunt II’s letter of 20 November 1576, in Arkhiv IuZR, vol. 10, pt. 
1, no. 30, pp. 52-54. 


*4 Numerous documents in Mon. Confr. reflect Bishop Hedeon’s continual 
and sometimes violent struggle with the confraternity, in which, as in his 
father’s time, control over the St. Onuphrius Monastery became a bone of 
contention. For a discussion of the conflict of the Balabans with L’viv 
burghers, see Krylovskii, L'vovskoe stavropigial'noe bratstvo, pp. 137-60, 
where, however, the sources are not always critically interpreted. See also 
Hrushevskyi, vol. 6, pp. 522-26. 


*> The designation “confraternity” appeared in the statutes of the associations 
of laity at the L’viv suburban churches of the Annunciation (1542) and St. 
Nicholas (1544) as well as in the town of Vyshnia (1563), thirty-two miles 
west of Lviv, see Vestnik Iugo-Zapadnoi i Zapadnoi Rossii (1862), no. 3, pp. 
98-100; cited after Isaievych, Bratstva, p. 218n57. Mon. Confr., no. 8, pp. 13- 
15 and Arkhiv luZR, vol. 6, pt. 1, pp. 50-52. The 1544 document, issued 
originally by Bishop Makarii (Tuchaps‘kyi), was signed by Patriarch Joachim, 
presumably in 1586, to underscore the patriarchally bolstered dignity of the 
confraternity. 


26 Concerning the first confraternities in Ukraine and the reconstitution of the 
Lviv Dormition confraternity in 1585-86, see Isaievych, Bratstva, especially 
pp. 16-32. From earlier literature about the Lviv brotherhood, most signifi- 
cant for our discussion, see especially Krylovskii, Lvovskoe stavropigial’noe 
bratstvo, and Sribnyi, “Studii.” His last four installments survey the economic 
life of the confraternity. For a critical view of the activity of the laity in early- 
modern Ruthenian ecclesiastical affairs, see Viacheslav Zaikin [Zaikyn], 
Uchastie svetskogo élementa v tserkovnom upravlenii, vybornoe nachalo i 
“sobornost'” vy Kievskoi mitropolii vy XVI i XVII vv. (Warsaw, 1930). 
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27 “A eco ObI GpaTb Opata CJIOBOMb Bb OpaTEcrBh HaraHOMBh, MaeTb OBITH 
Kapan cbabubem [Ha 3B0HHMLH], a BUH! KAMCH BOCKY MaeT aTH Hl Opata 
MepermpocnTw He WTXOAAIH, H BCe OpaTCTBO TMepenpocuTu. Cropa 
HeTOTPCOHbIM KOPYCMHBIM XTO Obl MOBHJTb B 6parcTBb, BUHBI (DyHTb BOCKY; 
BCAKO CJIOBO THHJIO, Ha He HCXOBUTh M3 YCTb BallMx MH NpeOpipasli B 
cyeCIOBIUX’b Mi HTIyMJIeHiMX® [sic], Hyleto H Thiomb 6JlyHHuK'b ecTb... A 
KOTOpEIM Obt Opatb ObUI Kapan Cha bubeEM WIM BUHOIO, MacTh MO KapHocTH 
3apa3 MepenpocnTu Toro, KOMY Obs MpOBHHWJTb, fla He 3alieTb COJIHIe BO 
rubsb pamem.” (Diplomata Statutaria, no. 3, p. 9). 


28 “TIpokaTb 60 BCAKb, TROPA absa rocnoqua c He6pexeHiemb” 
(Diplomata Statutaria, no. 3, p. 9). 


29 Krylovskii’s discussion of the membership, structure, and administration of 
the brotherhood includes references to the various responsibilities of confra- 
ternity leaders and members (L'vovskoe stavropigial'noe bratstvo, pp. 46-74). 


30 Isaievych maintains that the school was in existence at the time of 
Joachim’s arrival in L’viv. He cites Patriarch Jeremiah’s document of | De- 
cember 1587, according to which Joachim confirmed all of these “corporal 
institutions” (Gxavta c@patiKds edpeBetag die ypagng avtod 
éveBaiwoev), including the confraternity, hospital, and school (the Greek text 
and contemporary Church Slavonic and Polish translations can be found in 
Diplomata Statutaria, no. 7, pp. 35-38, 93-95; here p. 37). See Isaievych, 
Bratstva, p. 129; cf. Kharlampovich, Zapadnorusskie pravoslaynye shkoly XVI 
i nachala XVII veka, otnoshenie ikh k inoslavnym, religioznoe obuchenie v 
nikh i zaslugi ikh v dele zashchity pravoslaynoi very i Tserkvi (Kazan, 1898), 
p. 290. 


31 Isaievych, Bratstva, pp. 131, 237n19. It seems that, of the late sixteenth- 
century pupils, only one was a Greek, see Arkhiv IuZR, vol. 1, pt. 1, no. 33, pp. 
57-60; cited by Sribnyi, “Studi,” ZNTSA, vol. 108, p. 16. 


32 Zyzanii (from to zizanidn) is the Hellenized form of Stefan’s surname 
Kukol’, meaning “tare, weed.” Stefan taught in the L’viv school until 1593 
when he was summoned to Vilnius to teach in the local school and to preach. 
Stefan was condemned by the Uniate synod in 1596 for his anti-union activity. 
In that year in Vilnius he published Ka3anse cearoro Kupusta naTpiap xu 
jepyCasJIMMBCKOIO, O aHTIXpHCTb H 3HaKOX CF. 3 posumpeniem HayKH 
mpoTus epecett po3sHbix (215 fols.). His brother Lavrentii Zyzanil- 
Tustanovskyi (d. after the beginning of 1634) until 1592 taught at the school 
in Lviv, then moved to Brest and Vilnius, where in 1596 the confraternity 
printed his Church Slavonic grammar. Among Lavrentii’s other publications 
were the Katekhizis (Moscow, 1627) and translations from the Greek fathers, 
conducted jointly with other scholars. For basic biographical information on 
the Zyzanii brothers, a listing of their bibliographies, and references to further 
literature, see Leonid Iefremovych Makhnovets’ Ukrains‘ki pys ‘mennyky. Bio- 
bibliohrafichnyi slovnyk. Vol. 1: Davnia ukrains'ka literatura (Kyiv, 1960), 
pp. 346-52. 
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33 About Arsenios, see Aleksei Afanas’evich Dmitrievskii, Arkhiepiskop 
élassonskii Arsenii imemuary ego iz russkoi istorii po rukopisi trapezuntskogo 
Sumeliiskogo monastyria (Kyiv, 1899) and the monograph by Photios Ar. 
Démétrakopoulos, Arsenios Elassonos (1550-1626). Vios kai ergo. Symvolé 
st@é meleté ton metavyzantinon logidn tés Anatolés (Athens: Imago, 1984); 
idem, “On Arsenios, Archbishop of Elasson,” Byzantinoslavica 42 (1981): 
145-53; as well as Kharlampovich, Zapadnorusskie pravoslavnye shkoly, pp. 
374-77. For comments on Arsenios’ memoirs, see Borys A. Gudziak, “The 
Sixteenth-Century Muscovite Church and Patriarch Jeremiah H’s Journey to 
Muscovy 1588-1589: Some Comments Concerning the Historiography and 
Sources,” HUS 19: 200-225. 


34 About Arsenios’ background and youth, the school in Trikkala, and 
Arsenios’ early ecclesiastical career, see Démétrakopoulos, Arsenios 
Elassonos, pp. 1-52; Dmitrievskii, Arkhiepiskop elassonskii, pp. 1-11. 


35 See Theoleptos’ 27 May 1585 letter to Tsar Fedor Ivanovich, given to the 
Muscovite envoy Boris Blagoi and sent ahead by Blagoi with the Athonite 
monk Niphon (the grecheskie dela called him Nifont; Dmitrievskii refers to him 
as Neofit, and, following him, Démétrakopoulos calls him Neophytos), in 
which the patriarch complains about the impoverishment of the Great Church 
and the lack of regular income. The letter, as recorded in a Muscovite translation 
in the grecheskie dela, is quoted in Snosheniia, pp. 152-55. Niphon also carried 
letters from Patriarch Sylvester of Alexandria, who informed the tsar that 
finally, under the God-fearing Theoleptos, nephew of Patriarch Metrophanes, 
peace has been established in the patriarchate and encouraged Fedor to disre- 
gard any negative letters from “evil people” concerning Theoleptos. Sylvester 
encouraged the tsar to keep the faith and to ignore the teachings of the Latins 
and Lutherans. Patriarch Theoleptos commended the patriarch of Alexandria to 
the tsar’s patronage (ibid., pp. 155-58). Patriarch Sophronios of Jerusalem 
wrote to Tsar Fedor reminding him of the needs of the Lord’s Sepulcher (ibid., 
pp. 158-59). Both Sylvester and Sophronios wrote to Tsarina Irina (ibid., pp. 
159-60). Sylvester also sent a letter to Metropolitan Dionisii (ibid., pp. 161- 
63). The patriarch of Antioch did not send a letter through Niphon because he 
was about to make the trip to Muscovy himself. Concerning the designation of 
Arsenios and Paisios as patriarchal exarchs, see their letter (dated May) to 
Bishop Hedeon (Balaban) forbidding the practice of blessing foodstuffs in 
churches on Easter. The two Greek hierarchs issued the letter referring to the 
authority of the patriarch of Constntinople and both signed it using the title 
patriarchal exarch (Greek text, in Démétrakopoulos, Arsenios Elassonos, Ap- 
pendix, A 1, pp. 177-78; contemporary Ruthenian Church Slavonic translation, 
in Mon. Confr., no. 505, pp. 865-66, where Paisios is mistakenly called 
Theophanes). The blessing of Easter bread became a point of controversy, with 
the Greek hierarchs unsuccessfully seeking to suppress this practice, popular to 
the present. Just prior to the arrival of Arsenios, at Eastertime, Bishop Hedeon 
issued a diametrically opposite instruction to the burghers of Rohatyn, con- 
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semnine tese who under the influence of disinformation denied the need for 
the blessing of the Easter bread; see Mon. Confr., no. 85, pp. 13435, dated 1 
April/22 March 1586. 


36 For the time of Arsenios’ arrival at the Muscovite border Dmitrievskit 
provides information from the Grecheskii stateinyi spisok, no. 2, fol. 146, not 
given by Muravev, see Arkhiepiskop Elassonskii, Pp. 11. The Muscovite docu- 
ment dismissing Arsenios and Paisios was issued in March, see Snosheniia, p. 
169. 

37 Concerning the reception in L’viv, Dmitrievskii cites the unpublished 
Soumela manuscript of Arsenios’ memoirs, see Arkhiepiskop Elassonskii, p. 
Ie. 

38 About Arsenios’ stay in L’viv, see Démétrakopoulos, Arsenios Elassonos, 
pp. 68-80. 


39 See Arsenios’ proposal concerning the pedagogical program of the Lviv 
school, in Démétrakopoulos, Arsenios Elassonos, pp. 179-80, Appendix, A 2; 
first published in Diplomata Statutaria, no. 5, pp. 19-20. 


40 About the grammar, see Kyrylo Studyns‘kyi, “Adelphotés, hrammatyka 
vydana u L’vovi vr. 1591,” ZNTSh 7 (1895): pp. 1-42; Olexa Horbatsch, Die 
erste gedruckte griechisch-kirchenslavische Grammatik aus dem Jahre 159 l, 
serving as the introduction to his edition of the text of the grammar, pp. 1-Xvi 
(for full reference, see p. 375n7 above; and Demétrakopoulos, Arsenios 
Elassonos, pp. 119-26). 


4l Tsaievych sees some indications that attempts were made to introduce 
philosophy into the curriculum. After Arsenios’ departure Greek was taught 


by Kyrylo Trankvilion-Stavrovetskyi. The first mention of Latin being taught 


in the L’viv school is in the year 1604, when Iov Borets‘kyi (later metropolitan) 
‘was confirmed as rector with responsibilities to teach Greek and Latin. Con- 
cerning the school and its program of studies see his discussion, Bratstva, pp. 
129-38. Somewhat later (29/19 May and 2 August/23 July 1597), Patriarch of 
Alexandria Meletios Pegas wrote to the confraternity twice, urging it to estab- 
lish a school of higher education, because he himself was not in a position to 
do so (see Mon. Confr., no. 453, pp. 797-98; no. 453, p. 799). About the 
influence of the L’viv school on the development of education in Ukraine in 
the seventeenth century, see Isaievych, Bratstva, pp. 138-51. 


42 The pedagogical rule (poriadok shkolnyi) is preserved in two versions (see 
Diplomata Statutaria, no. 6): one dated 18/8 October 1586 (for the Ruthenian 
and Greek texts, see ibid., pp. 21-29); the other, slightly modified in 1588 
(ibid., pp. 30-34). The rule is discussed by Isaievych, Bratstva, pp. 151-65, 
and in the context of general European humanistic pedagogy by Natalia 
Pylypiuk, “The Humanistic School and Ukrainian Literature of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century.” Ph.D. Diss., Harvard University, 1989. 


43 The number of registered members subsequently declined; in 1604 it was 
thirty-four, in 1608-24 twenty-four, and in 1613-14 twenty-one. The register 
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for 1612 mentions thirty brothers, three new members, and the widows of 
seven former members. The membership was limited by the small number of 
Ruthenians owning residences in L’viv proper. (In 1609 there were some 
eighteen Ruthenian households within the city walls, see Arkhiv [uZR, vol. 11, 
pt. 1, pp. 303-304. For a discussion of attempts to secure the Ruthenain 
presence intra muros by keeping houses owned by Ruthenians in Ruthenian 
hands, see Sribnyi, “Studii,” vol. 111, pp. 14-20.) Later membership statistics 
were probably effected by the reluctance of some individuals to take the 
exceedingly solemn confraternity oath, condemned as blasphemous by the 
patriarch of Constantinople Timotheos IT (1612-20). See his letter of 1620 in 
Krylovsku, L'vovskoe stavropigial'noe bratstvo, Appendix no. 33, pp. 71-73. 
Sribnyi provides a tabulation and discussion of the membership in the 1580s 
and 1590s and of its fluctuation in the first half of the seventeenth century, see 
“Studii,” vol. 106, pp. 32-40. 


44 Sribnyi discusses membership of Greek merchants in the Dormition confra- 
ternity, using as sources confraternity registers and lists of contributors for the 
Orthodox burghers’ late sixteenth- and early-seventeenth-century litigation 
against the Lviv city council and lobbying efforts at the Polish diets (“Studii,” 
vol. 111, pp. 5-24). Thus, in an early-seventeenth-century list, of twenty-six 
names of L’viv homeowners contributing to the Orthodox cause, twenty-three 
are Ruthenian and only three are Greek. Of some three hundred and forty-eight 
dwellers or homeowners in the L’viv suburbs listed, only five Greek names 
appear (Arkhiv [uZR, vol. 11, pt. 1, prot., pp. 26-34). 


45 On the following day this organization of burghers assembled to inventory 
the assets of the church at the St. Onuphrius Monastery, just outside the city 
walls. Isaievych reproduces significant sections of the minutes, which were 
recorded or copied (extracted) somewhat later (probably before the end of the 
sixteenth century); see Bratstva, pp. 29-31, including a facsimile. 


46 See Sribnyi, “Studii,” vols. 108, pp. 10-22 and 114, pp. 44~56, about 
Korniaktos’ income and contributions to the confraternity; cf. Isaievych, 
Bratstva, pp. 50-51. About Korniaktos’ difficulties with the Catholic-con- 
trolled Lviv city council and his solidarity with the Ruthenian Orthodox, see 
Sribnyi, “Studii,” vol. 115, p. 29. For Jeremiah’s November 1587 appeal to 
Korniaktos, see Diplomata Statutaria, no. 13, p. 55. Appendix I in Krylovskii, 
L'vovskoe stavropigial'noe bratstvo, consists of a list of the registered confra- 
ternity members for 1586-1720. In the sixteenth century, only one Greek, 
Manoles Arphanes, was in the council of elders. In a later period, 1633-56, 
Greeks often constituted half or more of the council of elders; see Sribnyi, 
“Studii,” vol. 108, pp. 23-27. The construction of a new church for the 
Dormition parish began in 1591, and was completed in 1630, with significant 
support coming from Moldovan voevodas. For a general history of the con- 
struction and repeated rebuilding of the Dormition Church and belltower, see 
Oleksander Barvinskyi, “Stavropihiis‘ka tserkva Uspeniia Pr. Bohorodytsi u 
L'vovi i zakhody kolo ti obnovy i prykrasy,” in Zbirnyk L'vivs'koit Stavropihit. 
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Mynule i suchasne. Studii, zamitky, materialy, ed. Kyrylo Studynskyi (Lviv, 
1921), pp. 1-54. 


47 Iubileinoe izdanie, vol. 1, nos. 3, 4. 
48 “Pomp pocilickiit u rpeyeckiit,” see AZR, vol. 4, no. 34, pp. 47-51. 


49 See the 9 December 1599 letter of the Moldovan voevoda leremia Movila 
(Ruth. Mohyla) (1595-1600, 1600-1606) to the confraternity, in /ubileinoe 
izdanie, no. 36. About the trip of Krasovskyi and two brothers to Moldova, 
Iubileinoe izdanie, no. 87. 


50 See the document of 10 June 1593 issued by the L’viv surrogator Stanistaw 
Pstrokofiski requesting safe passage to Muscovy for five Ruthenian members of 
the confraternity traveling to Moscow to request the tsar’s support for the 
building of anew church for the Dormition parish, in Mon. Confr., no. 285,p. 465. 
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\ The first, headed by Gregorios, the ecclesiarch of the Hilandar Monastery, 
included four monks. The second consisted of Joachim, metropolitan of 
Bethlehem, with an entourage of three Christian Arabs, who had been joined 
by two Serbian priests. Patriarch Joachim carried letters of recommendation 
from the patriarchs of Constantinople (written in October of the previous 
year), Alexandria, and Jerusalem. His journey, which began in Jerusalem 
seventeen months earlier, included a six-month sojourn in Moldova. The 
metropolitan was detained in Muscovy until 1 September of the following 
year, see Snosheniia, pp. 128-34. 


2 Snosheniia, p. 133. 
3 In 1584 the Muscovite envoy Ivan Meshenin (Mesheninov) returned from 


Ottoman lands with patriarchal letters consoling Tsar Ivan IV for the loss of — 


his son and acknowledging the alms he had sent; see Snosheniia, pp. 135-44. 
4 Snosheniia, pp. 145-46. 

5 Snosheniia, pp. 146-47. 

6 Assuming that the Ruthenian reporter could have recognized Greek, if that 
had been the language used by Joachim, the language referred to must have 
been Syrian Arabic, see the “Borkulabovskaia letopis’,” p. 7. 

7 See Mon. Confr., pp. 111-132, nos. 80, 81, 82 a, 82 b, 83, 83 a. 

8 See Joannés. Ch. Konstantinidés, “Ioakeim, ho E Patriarchés Antiocheias,” 
Threskeutiké kai ethiké egkyklopaideia, vol. 6, cols. 1095-96. 

9 Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, p. 177. 


10 In Moscow on 5 July/25 June 1585 Joachim presented to the tsar a letter 
from Patriarch Theoleptos of Constantinople, in which Theoleptos assured the 
tsar that Joachim’s election was canonical and asked him to be generous to 
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Joachim who had inherited a great debt. The letter was also signed by Patri- 
arch Sylvester of Alexandria; see Shpakov Prilozheniia, pt. 1, p. 20. Joachim 
left Moscow in August (the letters from the tsar to the patriarchs of 


Constantinople and Alexandria given to Joachim upon his departure date from 
August 1587). 


'l According to the Muscovite envoy Boris Blagoi who returned from his 
embassy to the Ottoman Empire in December 1585, Patriarch Joachim, along 
with the patriarch of Alexandria, was present when Blagoi was received by the 
patriarch of Constantinople 3 May 1585; see Snosheniia, p. 148. Concerning 
the turbulence in the patriarchate, see the discussion in chapter 2 above. 


!2 See reference to documents on p. 382n7 above. 


13° Pamiatniki, izdannye Kievskoiu komissieiu dlia razbora drevnikh aktov, 
2nd ed., vol. 3 (Kyiv, 1893), p. 43. For an interpretation of Joachim’s activity 
in L’viv, see Hrushevskyi, vol. 6, pp. 513-16. 


'4 Diplomata Statutaria, no, 3, pp. 3-15; Mon. Confr., pp. 113-19. The 
beginning, end, and certain articles about the contemporary Slavic translation 
were rendered in Church Slavonic, but the articles about organizational struc- 
ture were in Ruthenian. Given that Joachim was to have issued the solemn 
confirmation of the confraternity upon entering L’viv, it is likely that he was in 
fact confirming a document that had been substantially composed before his 
arrival. It is quite possible that the drafters had used as a basis for the docu- 
ment an earlier (Slavic) version of the brotherhood rules and regulations. For a 
hypothesis concerning the redaction of Joachim’s charter, see Hrushevskyi, 
vol. 6, p. 514n1. The document bears Joachim’s seal but not his signature. The 
charter was signed by Metropolitan Mykhail (after his appointment to the 
metropolitanate in the fall of 1589) and his protonotarius, Hryhorii. Mykhail 
may have signed the document at the Brest synod held on 2 July/22 June 1590, 
which confirmed the L’viv confraternity’s statutes and adjudicated the dispute 
between it and the Lviv bishop, Hedeon, in favor of the confraternity; see 
Isaievych, Bratstva, p. 34. 


'S The English translation is made from the Greek text, see Diplomata 
Statutaria, pp. 13-15, for the Greek and the sixteenth-century Ruthenian 
Church Slavonic text (the version used most by the Ruthenians). The phrase 
regarding the confraternity’s right to monitor the bishop reads as follows in 
Slavic: “Aule 2ke M eMHCKOMNb COMpoTHBHTCaA 3aKOHy HCTHHHS uv He 0 
MpaBHJIOMb CBATHIX ANOCTOJIb WH CBATHIX WTeIb, CTpoautle WepKoss, 
pasBppallaioule MpaBeAHbIXb B HeNpaBAy, NoAKpbisiaowse pyku 6e3- 
AKOHHHKOM'’b, TaKOBOMY CNMCKOMY COMpOTUBATH Ca BCbMb, aK’ Bpary 
ucTuuupr” (ibid., p. 12). 


'6 Krylovskii compares the 1586 document with the bylaws of the Annuncia- 
tion Confraternity in L’viv (1542) and the Holy Trinity Confraternity in 
Vyshnia (1563); L'vovskoe stavropigial'noe bratstvo, pp. 35-40 (where a syn- 
optic table of statute articles is provided). On 18 February 1544, Bishop 
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Makarii (Tuchaps‘kyi) confirmed the bylaws of the St. Nicholas association of 
laity in the suburbs of Lviv. All three statutes have similar provisions; Sribnyi, 
“Studi,” ZNTSA, vol. 106, p. 27. 


17 Arkhiv luZR,vol. 11, pt. 1, p. 92. 


18 See the L'viv city council registration of Bishop Hedeon’s claim against 
members of the confraternity, which in the document is called “... fra- 
ternitatis novae a reverendissimo Joachimo patriarcha Antiochiae maioris 
institutae et per Hieremiam constantinopolitanum patriarcham confirmatae,” 
(Mon. Confr., no. 118, p. 186 [8 November 1589]). In the articles of the 
Vilnius statutes the theme of charity is developed much more extensively than 
in the Lviv statutes, which are characterized by admonitions against various 
abuses in the laity and clergy, giving the L’viv statutes, in Krylovskii’s words, 
a “strict and rather stern” tone. One difference in the statutes is that the Vilnius 
code begins with an extended preface addressed to all pious Orthodox, ex- 
plaining the importance of charity in building the Church. Unlike the L’viv 
bylaws, the Vilnius statutes include the text of the confraternity oath and 
expand on the condition for membership, specifying that clergy and women 
can be members. The Vilnius code is more precise in some of its formulations. 
The differences between the two documents can be explained by the fact that 
the Vilnius code was prepared for publication and meant for a readership 
extending beyond the confraternity; see Krylovskii, L'vovskoe stavro- 
pigial'noe bratstvo, pp. 41-42. 


19 At the turn of the century Ioannes Semulas, metropolitan of Suceava, ina 
letter dated 30/20 September 1599 admonished the confraternity for its lack of 
respect for proper hierarchical authority, accusing the brothers of having the 
burghers “[Ivan] Krasovskyi, as their patriarch, Iurko Rohatynets’ as metro- 


politan and Ivan [Rohatynets] as bishop,” see Mon. Confr., no. 484, pp. 825— 


26. 

20 According to Joachim’s letter, it would seem that in the winter of 1585-86 
the school was not yet functioning; see [van Fedorov ta ioho poslidovnyky na 
Ukraini, no. 49, pp. 82-83; also in Mon. Confr., no. 81, pp. 120-21. 


21 The document is preserved in two slightly different versions: an Arabic text 
with a corresponding Latin translation, and a Greek text with a Church 
Slavonic translation, see Mon. Confr., no. 82 a and 82 b, pp. 121-31. 


22 See Mon. Confr., no. 88, pp. 138-40; also in Pershodrukar Ivan Fedorov ta 
ioho poslidovnyky. Zbirnyk dokumentiy, no. 50, pp. 83-84. 

23 “Aime mM 2Ke CHA YCTPOCHiA HeOpe2xKeHieMb H 3aBMCTHO JIyKaBOIO HH 
BOUTOKE BOMBHATCA BO KOHEYHOe pasopeHie MpHupeMb. VismbHenie 60 
30Gb HadaTOK'’b CCTb BO craceHie, eaxKe vu3mbuutuca Tobor Hasbemca,” 
Mon. Confr., no. 88, p. 140. 


24 Pegas was the protosynkellos and epitropos (i.e., locum tenens) of the 
patriarchate of Alexandria (1582-84, 1588-90) and later patriarch of Alexan- 
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dria (1590-1601). For most of the period between December 1596 and April 
1597 Pegas also acted as administrator of the affairs of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople. The unpublished document is preserved in the Central State 
Historical Archives of Ukraine (City of Lviv), fond 129, catalogue 1, no. 86. 


25 For the Greek text and its Church Slavonic version, escalating the harsh- 
ness of Jeremiah’s original, see Mon Confr., no. 94, pp. 148-50. (Also in 
Diplomata Statutaria, no. 8, pp. 39-40. Here the document is dated November 
1588, according to the mistaken date in the Church Slavonic version). The 
Church Slavonic text is also in AZR, vol. 3, p. 317. _ 


26 . . 
Diplomata Statutaria, no. 7, pp. 35-38, 93-95 (where the Greek text, and 
sixteenth-century Church Slavonic and Polish translations can also be found). 


rs J eremiah sent a letter to Arsenios of Elassona in L'viv, advising him of his 
imminent journey; it arrived in May, almost at the same time as the patriarch 
crossed the frontier. of the Commonwealth. Presumably, it had been sent 
shortly before Jeremiah’s departure. . 


28 Halecki mistakenly asserts that after Pachomios, “no less than three Patri- 
archs succeeded one another within a few months” (From Florence to Brest, p 
223). In fact, Theoleptos was the only patriarch to reign between Pachomios’ 
brief term and Jeremiah’s third incumbency. 


2 

se For a reconstruction of Jeremiah’s route through the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, see Ivan Ignat'evich Malyshevskii, “Zametka po povodu 
mneniia, budto patr. Ieremiia poseshchal Kiev v 1588 ili 1589 gg.,” TKDA 
1885 (December): 656-74. For discussions of Jeremiah’s activity regarding 
the Kyivan metropolitanate, see Hrushevskyi, vol. 5, pp. 550-61; Halecki 
From Florence to Brest, pp. 223-35; Russel P. Moroziuk, “The Role of 
Patriarch Jeremiah IJ Tranos in the Reformation of the Kievan Metropolia,” 
Patristic and Byzantine Review 5(2) 1986: 104-127. 


ay Arsenios’ account of Jeremiah’s trip was published by Sathas, Biographikon 
schediasma, Appendix, pp. 35-81. A Russian translation of almost the entire 
text can be found in Nikolai Nikolaevich Ogloblin’s “Arsenii, arkhiepiskop 
elassonskii i ego ‘Opisanie puteshestviia v Moskoviiu,’” [storicheskaia biblio- 
teka 1879 (8): 1-44 and 1879 (9): 45-97. For other bibliographical information 

see discussion of sources in Borys A. Gudziak, “The Sixteenth-Century Musco- 
vite Church and Patriarch Jeremiah II’s Journey to Muscovy 1588-1589: Some 
Comments Concerning the Historiography and Sources,” HUS 19: 200-225. 


31 Bie Bie ; 
See the account of Jeremiah’s journey attributed to a member of his suite, 


ace of Monemvasia, in Sathas Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, 


32 a2i5 : 
See Jeremiah S response to Boris Godunov’s questioning upon the 
patriarch’s arrival in Moscow, Posol'skaia kniga, p. 34. 


Archiwum Jana Zamoyskiego kanclerza i hetmana wielkiego koronnego, 
vol. 4, ed. Kazimierz Lepszy (Cracow, 1950), no. 1329, p. 249 (dated 5 
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October 1588). Ippolito Aldobrandini considered that Zamoyski’s proposal 
about transferring the patriarchate was put forth in a confused way, without 
first determining Jeremiah’s confessional positions. The legate viewed the 
latter question as being of primary importance; see Theiner, Vetera Mon., vol. 
3, no. 61, p. 72. 


34 Eor Bishop Maciejowski’s letter, see Theiner, Vetera Mon., vol. 3, no. 46, 
pp. 41-42. A Russian translation of the relevant section can be found in 
Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 479-81. Halecki’s discussion of Jeremiah’s stay in the 
Commonwealth is chronologically ambiguous. Citing the day and month for 
the date of letters from Zamoyski to papal legate Ippolito Aldobrandini (6 
October) and from the Catholic Bishop of Luts’k, Bernard Maciejowski to 
Annibal di Capua, nuncio in Warsaw, (23 August), Halecki neglects to specify 
the year. He then refers to the information about Jeremiah in the letters as a 
sign that Catholic civil and religious authorities prepared in advance for 
Jeremiah’s sojourn in the Commonwealth. Halecki even goes so far as to say 
that “it was already known that coming to Poland, he would hold a synod in 
Wilno with his bishops of the eastern rite.’ However, both letters, dated 1588, 
were written after Jeremiah’s short stay in the summer of 1588, during which 
Jeremiah called a synod for October, possibly expecting to attend it on his 
return from Moscow. Zamoyski and Maciejowski informed papal representa- 
tives about Jeremiah’s stay in anticipation of his journey back to 
Constantinople. Halecki exaggerates the amount of attention Zamoyski paid to 
the union issue: “If that statesman [Zamoyski] who in spite of his very sincere 
Catholic convictions, was first of all a realistic politician and at the given 
moment was kept busy with the struggle against Archduke Maximilian and his 
partisans, carefully studied the proposals of Patriarch Jeremiah and in a long 
letter brought them to the attention of the papal Legate, the matter must have 
been in his opinion an important development with concrete chances of suc- 
cess” (From Florence to Brest, p. 224). The “long letter,” the first part of 
which is devoted to political concerns, is slightly more than half a printed page 
in length. Zamoyski did host Jeremiah on the return journey, but subsequently 
the chancellor did not play a major role in union discussions. Halecki dis- 
cusses Maciejowski’s project (From Florence to Brest, pp. 224-28). Cf. 
Chodynicki, Koscidt, p. 257. 
35 Stefan Batory died suddenly on 12 December 1586, at a time when Poland 
was gearing up for war with Muscovy. The ensuing election attracted numer- 
ous candidates, including Tsar Fedor Ivanovich, who generated much conflict 
and confusion in the Commonwealth. When questioned by Muscovite officials 
about affairs in the Commonwealth, Jeremiah refers to the strife: “A HbIHe y 
HX HUBecTb xTo Koposb” (Posol'skaia kniga, p. 34). After Fedor’s elimina- 
tion, two major contenders emerged. Sigismund—elected as Zygmunt Ii, 
King of Poland, on 19 August—was the candidate of Zamoyski’s “Black” 
faction, named after the mourning attire its members wore commemorating the 
deceased Batory. On 22 September, the rival Habsburg party chose Archduke 
Maximilian, brother of the Holy Roman Emperor Rudolf II, who was sup- 
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ported by the papacy and the finances of Guillen de San Clemente, the Spanish 
ambassador to the Commonwealth. Maximilian invaded through Silesia but 
was captured by Zamoyski on 24 January 1588, at Byczyna. Zamoyski held 
him hostage until the Habsburgs renounced all claims to the throne. Since 
Jeremiah encountered Maximilian’s envoys during his meeting with 
Zamoyski, it is probably these exploits that were the topic of the discussion the 
patriarch outlines. Cf. Historia Polski, vol. 1, Do roku 1764, pt. 2, Od polowy 
XV w., ed. Henryk Lowmianski (Warsaw, 1957), pp. 504-505; Norman 
Davies, God’s Playground; A History of Poland, vol. 1: The Oe to 1795 
(New York, 1982), p. 435. For a discussion of the partisan struggles after 
Zygmunt’s election, see Kazimierz Lepszy, Walka stronnictw w pierwszych 
latach panowania Zygmunta Ill (Cracow, 1929) [=Prace Krakowskiego 
Oddziatu Polskiego Towarzystwa Historycznego, no. 5]. For Muscovite in- 
volvement in the interregnum and Russian aspirations to the Polish crown, see 
Boris Nikolaevich Floria, Russko-pol'skie otnosheniia i baltiiskii vopros v 
kontse XVI-nachale XVII v. (Moscow, 1973), pp. 16-32; idem, Russko- 
pol'skie otnosheniia i politicheskoe razvitie Vostochnoi Evropy te vtoroi 
polovine XVH-nachale XVIII v. (Moscow, 1978), pp. 141-216. 


36 roof . ’ nd . 

It is at this point that Bernard Maciejowski, the Latin bishop of Luts‘, tried 
to catch Jeremiah in Brest after missing an earlier opportunity to meet with 
him to discuss the question of union. 


37 
According to the anonymous Orthodox polemical treatise Perestoroha, 
written in the first years of the sevententh century, Jeremiah indeed intended to 


be present in the fall of 1588 at the synod of Rutheni : . 
3, no. 148, p. 207. 7 enian bishops; see AZR, vol. 


38. Diplomata Statutaria, no. 9, pp. 41-49. 


39 « 
...a 3 HUMb TPH BJIaAbIKH, BCHXb ObIVIO Mp HeMb KoHelt 50”; see 


“Barkulabovskaia letopis’,” p. 9. 


3 


40 Maciejowski heard about the date of the synod from Ipatii (Potii) in Brest 
Although Jeremiah probably decreed the convocation of the synod while in 
Vilnius, news traveled quickly and reached Brest while Maciejowski was still 
there. From Maciejowski’s words, it is clear that both he and Ipatii were very 
excited about the arrival of the patriarch. Consequently rumors about him 
traveled quickly. See Malyshevskii, “Zametka po povodu mneniia,” p. 658n3. 


Notes to Chapter 11 
| Relatively little attention has been devoted to the establishment of the 
Moscow patriarchate in recent literature. The last major study of Jeremiah’s 
sojourn in Muscovy is that by Aleksei Iakovlevich Shpakov, a comprehensive 
but mediocre, if industrious, example of late imperial Russian church histori- 
ography: Gosudarstvo i tserkov' v ikh vzaimnykh otnosheniiakh v Moskovskom 
gosudarstve, vol. 2, Tsarstvovanie Feodora Ivanovicha. Uchrezhdenie 
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patriarshestva v Rossii. Prilozheniia, parts Land II appended (Odesa, 1912); in 
it he surveys earlier Russian historiography (pp. 257-58). For other treatments 
of Jeremiah’s sojourn in Muscovy, see Makarii, vol. 10, pp. 3-54; Eugene- 
Melchior de Vogué, “De Byzance 4 Moscou. Les voyages d’un patriarche,” 
Revue des deux mondes 32 (March 1879): 5-35, Russian translation, “Ot 
Vizantii do Moskvy (Puteshestvie Konstantinopol’skogo patriarkha leremii II- 
go v Moskvu v 1588 g.),” TKDA 1880 (1): 56-99; Pavel Nikolaevskii, 
“Uchrezhdenie patriarshestva v Rossii,” Khristianskoe chtenie 1879 (2): 3-40, 
369-406, 552-81; 1880 (1): 128-58 (variant title used for last segment: 
“Snosheniia russkikh s Vostokom ob ierarkhicheskoi stepeni Moskovskogo 
patriarkha”’),; Anton Vladimirovich Kartashev, Ocherki po istorii Russkoi 
tserkvi, vol. 2, pp. 10-47; and more recently Steven Runciman, “Patriarch 
Jeremias II and the Patriarchate of Moscow,” Aksum-Thyateira: A Festschrift 
for Archbishop Methodios of Thyateira and Great Britain, ed. George D. 
Dragas (London: Thyateira House, 1985), pp. 235-40 (many factual errors); 
Gerhard Podskalsky, “Die Einstellung des Okumenischen Patriarchen 
(Jeremias IL.) zur Erhebung des Moskauer Patriarchats (1589),” OCP 55 
(1989): 421-37. The topic has been treated generally in numerous recent 
historical surveys or monographs on sixteenth-century Muscovite history. A 
number of relevant articles can be found in the volume produced as a result of 
one of the ongoing Italian-Russian seminars and entitled “Da Roma alla Terza 
Roma,” held in Rome, which is dedicated to the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the creation of the Moscow patriarchate; see Iaroslav Nikolaevich Shchapov, 
Pierangelo Catalano, et al., [V Centenario dell’istituzione del patriarcato in 
Russia (Rome, 1990). For additional information, see Borys A. Gudziak, “The 
Sixteenth-Century Muscovite Church and Patriarch Jeremiah If’s Journey to 
Muscovy, 1588-1589: Some Comments concerning the Historiography and 
Sources,” HUS 19 (1995): 200-225. 


2 The literature on Ivan IV is immense. See for example Aleksandr 
Aleksandrovich Zimin, Oprichnina Ivana Groznogo (Moscow, 1964), pp. 7— 
54, where the author provides a survey of the historiography about the 
Oprichnina, and also characterizes the main interpretations of Ivan’s reign. 
Soviet scholarship from the early 1940s to the late 1960s is analyzed by Robert 
O. Crummey, “Ivan the Terrible,” in Windows on the Russian Past. Essays on 
Soviet Historiography since Stalin, eds. Samuel H. Baron and Nancy W. Heer 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1977), pp. 57-74. For recent but disparate characterizations 
of Ivan IV and his reign, see Edward L. Keenan, “Vita. Ivan Vasilevich, 
Terrible Tsar: 1530-1584,” Harvard Magazine 89, no. 3 (1978): 48-49; 
Ruslan Grigorevich Skrynnikov, Ivan Groznyi (Moscow, 1981); and the vol- 
ume of essays from a conference devoted to Ivan, Ivan the Terrible: A 
Quarcentenary Celebration of His Death, ed. Richard Hellie (Irvine, Calif., 
1987) [=Russian History 14, no. 1/4 (1987)]. 

3 Bor a discussion of the influence of Byzantine models and rhetoric on the 


formation of Muscovite imperial ideology, see Vladimir Ivanovich Savva, K 
voprosu o viiianii Vizantti na obrazovanie idei tsarskoi vlasti moskovskikh 
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gosudarei (Kharkiv, 1901) and Thor Sevéenko, “A Ne i 

Source for Muscovite Political Ideology,” Harvard ae ee 1954): 
Igi-7?, reprinted in The Structure of Russian History, ed. Michael 
Cherniavsky (New York, 1970), pp. 80-107; idem, “Agapetus East and West: 
Fate of a Byzantine ‘Mirror of Princes,’” Revue des études Sided 
le he Gael Also see Marc Szeftel, “The Title of the Musco- 

onarch up to the End of < f i 
ate nic ie Aoss). Ce Seventeenth Century,” Canadian-American 


4 ‘ : 
See David B. Miller, “The Coronation of Ivan IV of Moscow,” fi 
i : ° oscow,” J 
fiir Geschichte Osteuropas n. s. 15 (1967): 559-74. cere 


> For recent discussions of Makarii’s literary and ecclesiastic ivi 
David B. Miller, “The Velikie Minei hea nate ana hay 
Metropolitan Makarii and the Origins of Russian Nationalism,” Forschungen 
zur osteuropdischen Geschichte 26 (1976): 262-382 and Jack E. Kollman Jr 
The Moscow Stoglav (“Hundred Chapters”) Church Council of 1551,” Ph D. 
diss., University of Michigan, 1978. Kollman (p. 92), following Stepan 
Borisovich Veselovskii, Issledovaniia po istorii oprichniny (Moscow, 1963) 
p. 346, points out that Makarii was the first metropolitan of Moscow in 
seventy-five years to die while still in office. Of Makarii’s five (six) succes- 
sors, leading up to the pontificate of Iov, one resigned apparently of his own 
will, one (two) was (were) deposed, and a fourth, Filipp, was murdered 
Misra Hagan, 2 Pp. 294-322). (It is unclear whether or not in fact 
i archbishop of Kazan’ i 
ee sor ay, was elected metropolitan and deposed a 


6 There is no adequate account of this period in Muscovite church history 

Georgii Petrovich Fedotov, Sv. Filipp: Mitropolit moskovskii (Paris 1928), 
pp. 117-31, should be consulted with great caution. Cf. Zimin Oprichnina 
Ivana Groznogo, pp. 212-59. Zimin, in reflecting the obligatory Soviet reduc- 
tionist approach to religious phenomena, discounts any moral component of 
the metropolitan’s opposition to Ivan’s policies and does not attribute Filipp’s 
death to the personal conflict between the metropolitan and the tsar. Rather, he 
views it as “one of the last pages of the prolonged struggle, waged first by the 
grand-princely then the tsars’ power to include the church into the state 
apparatus... . The accord [of the state] with the representatives of the strong 

militant church in Rus’ existed only as long as it was indispensable for the 
Muscovite sovereigns in their struggle for the establishment of state hegemony 
[edinoderzhavie}. As soon as this goal was reached, and the practice of the 
patrimonial monasteries (their great landholdings) and ecclesiastical-political 
theory (the superiority of spiritual over secular authority) came to conflict 
sharply with the policy of Russian autocracy, that accord at first suffered a 
deep fissure and later ruptured” (p. 259). 


’ Edward L. Keenan, “Ro 
| L. | ; yal Russian Behavior, Style, and Self-image,” in 
Ethnic Russia in the USSR, ed. Edward Allworth (New York, 1980), pp. 3-16. 
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8 For a characterization of Fedor Ivanovich, see Shpakov, Gosudarstvo 1 
tserkov', vol. 2, pp. 20-26; for Fedor’s mental capacity and ability to rule, pp. 
31-42. 

9 For a discussion of the dynamics of court politics in Moscow and the 
oligarchical rule of boyar coalitions, see Edward L. Keenan “Muscovite Politi- 
cal Folkways,” Russian Review 45 (1986): 115-81, and discussion essays 
published in Russian Review 46(2) 1987, especially, Robert O. Crummey, 
“The Silence of Muscovy,” pp. 157-164; Richard Wortman, ““Muscovite 
Political Folkways’ and the Problem of Russian Political Culture,” pp. 191- 
98: and Keenan’s “Reply,” pp. 199-209. See also Nancy Shields Kollmann, 
Kinship and Politics: The Making of the Muscovite Political System, 1345- 
1547 (Stanford, Calif., 1987). 


10 For background information on Godunov, see Sergei Fedorovich Platonov, 
Boris Godunov (Prague, 1924), and Ruslan Grigorevich Skrynnikov, Boris 
Godunov (Moscow, 1978). Hugh F, Graham surveys the historiography about 
Boris in the introduction to his translation of Skrynnikov’s Boris Godunov 
(Gulf Breeze, Fl., 1982), pp. vi-xvil. 


\l The senior equerry, or master of stables, administered numerous villages 
and great expanses of pasture land and fields, along with the equerry servitors 
who were entrusted with the tsar’s many herds. The title was honorific by the 
sixteenth century, but still represented the most powerful and lucrative boyar 
position at court, Kollmann, Kinship and Politics, pp. 94-96. 


12 For a full discussion on the Lithuanian-Muscovite frontier, see Horst 
Jablonowski, Westrussland zwischen Wilna und Moskau (Leiden, 1961). 


\3. Posol'skaia kniga, p. 11. 


14 Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 15, 17-18, 26-28, 46-48, 55-56. Thus, for example, 
Semeika Pushechnikov is instructed to give different amounts of honey 
(6oapcKoro, NaTOUHOTO, ubbkenHoro) and dried fish (Ge/1aa pponna, 
CeMboKHHA, Ha 6sO0 CNHHKH Gesty bh) for the patriarch, for the local metro- 
politan, his archbishop, and for the archimandrite nearby, with the patriarch, 
metropolitan, and archbishop receiving a special honorary portion 
(nouecmuoiti Kopm) from Moscow consisting of a “6aror 6esty2Kelt, 2 CIMHDI 
oceTpbH, 2 CIMHbI WIeBpH2KbH, 5 Gestbix pbi6ul, 3 smococH, 5 comor,” and 
buckets of various kinds of honey, ibid., pp. 17-18. For a discussion of 
sixteenth-century Muscovite fare, see Nina Aleksandrovna Gorskaia, 
“Pishcha,” in Ocherki russkoi kul'tury, part 1, Material'naia kul'tura, ed. 
Artemii Vladimirovich Artsikhovskii (Moscow, 1976), pp. 218-24. By Mus- 
covite standards the provisions were generous. 


13 The translation of this letter is recorded in the Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 11-12. 


16 “A meHaA TYT BO BpeMeHa He MYCTHVIH, 3alllIM Ha Hac MHOTHE cKop6u H 
HYXKU, H OMasIbl OUI B TAPOCTH, OT HeBepHoro B TeMHHIly NOCaxKeH OBLI 
ecmu” (Posol'skaia kniga, p. 12). This sentence can be interpreted in two 
different ways. Bo epemena can mean the “fullness of power, ascendancy, 
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tenure.” In this case the sentence indicates that Jeremiah was hindered in 
asserting his authority “here,” that is in Constantinople. According to this 
interpretation, the letter would have been written in Constantinople then 
translated, presumably after his departure from Constantinople. This would 
explain why the letter, written before the journey, offers no news about the tri 

through the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. If 60 6pemena is interpreted - 
meaning “at that time” and if the letter was translated or composed with the 
assistance of a Belarusian or Ukrainian whose language was influenced b 

Polish, the mym could be an adverb of location, used with a verb of ecnse 
motion: “At that time they did not permit me to come here.” According to the 
second interpretation Jeremiah alluded to a desire to make a trip to Muscovy 


earlier, but oppression and imprisonment i i i 
i ent in Constantinople prev 
from doing so. Paula 


17 « 
A Topap Obl eCTA Y HHX MepecMOTPHTH HM MepenucaTH BeJIesIM, KaK K BaM 
mucano c Kasenxoro pBopa” (Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 13-14). 


18 <6 
.-- 4TOO B Te NOpbl ObVIO B epKBe UMHHO, HW apXuMaHApUTEI 6, H Ury- 


MeHBI, H MOMbI Obl MHorne” and further, “A y Bac 6pI B Te TOpHI ObIJIO JTOLHO 
H HapasHO, HETH OOAPCKHE, HW FOJOBBI, H COTHUKH CTpeJIETUKHE, H CTPeJIbLbI 


MBC 6 ] i 
AKMe TOProBbie JUOAM Obl HapayHpr’ (Posol’skaia kniga, p. 14). 


19 <e 
...KaK MHTpornoJIMTa Hallero uTaT TIO uMHy,” and again, “... Kak 


MHTPOMOJMTAa Hallero UTHTe TO UMHY Biagbiku’” (Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 14 
15; emphasis added). : 


a That the Muscovites were conscious of the higher ecclesiastical dignity of 
patriarchs as compared to metropolitans can be seen in the account of the first 
patriarchal visit to Muscovy. When Patriarch Joachim of Antioch was received 
in Moscow, Metropolitan Dionisii precipitously extended his blessing before 
Joachim had an opportunity to bless Dionisii. The second posol'skaia kniga 
records Joachim’s evident but discreet consternation: “...u ee 
On[a]rocnoBHT MMTponomuTb Hanepeab, a nocat maTpeapxb 
On{alrocnoBHst Murponio[sm]ta, a 0 ToMb Marpeapx’b MoroBpopHst csIexKa 

uTO Mpuroxe Obvio MUTponoOMTy © Hero 6n{alrocnosen|[u]e npwaTa 


Hanepel fa U Mpectast 0 Tomb” (Shpakov, Gosudarstvo i : 
; . , Go; t 
Prilozheniia, pt. 1, p. 18). serkov', vol. 2, 


21 . . . * a? ee . 

: Arsenios described the liturgical festivities in the memoirs discovered by 
: mitrievskit. A Divine Liturgy, or obednia in Muscovite parlance, for the 
east of Sts. Peter and Paul was celebrated on a Saturday. For Arsenios’ 
ee of oe s arrival and stay in Smolensk, see the excerpt of the 

reek original and Dmitrievskii’s Russian translation i lepti 
i ‘ nin 
elassonskii, pp. 78-80. Eee 


*2 Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 20-21. 


23 . . 

Although the report was not included in the stateinye spiski and presumably 
can be identified with the letter that provoked the admonitions from Moscow 
the statistical information it contained was repeated in the first letter from the 
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tsar to the voevodas in Smolensk (Posol'skaia kniga, p. 13). It follows that the 
stateinye spiski do not constitute a complete record of incoming diplomatic 
information, at least not as complete as the historian would like. Shpakov 
enumerates the members of the suite, with minor discrepancies (Shpakov, 
Gosudarstvo i tserkov’, vol. 2, p. 281n2). 


24 The names of the archimandrite, the archdeacon (Arsenios in “Toils and 
Travels,” refers to him as “protodeacon”; Sathas, Biographikon saaarale 
Appendix, p. 50), and Hierotheos’ priest are mentioned in the list of an 
supplies received by members of the delegation (Posol skaia kniga., p. : 
This list is at variance with the enumeration in the tsar’s letter: supplies are 
given to the patriarch’s eight servants (not nine), to Arsenios’ one ee ee 
nine), and the elder Antonii from Serbia and his group are not mentione ata : 
Antonii and his contingent are in fact absent from all subsequent inventories 0 
supplies and gifts. Presumably he was included in the group of Wallachians 
and Ruthenians who, upon arrival in Moscow, were separated from the ee 
arch and lodged in the Lithuanian guest court (Posol skaia kniga, p. 26)..T i: 
many lists of gifts and provisions in the Posol'skaia kniga often mention . y 
the most senior members of the delegation. Therefore it is necessary to look to 
more than one list to identify the entire entourage. The list of gifts given upon 
departure is our source for the names of the two priests, the elder, the steward, 
and the reader-singer with Jeremiah, and of Arsenios’ servant. In addition four 
members of the party are further identified: Constantine and wie are 
Jeremiah’s nephews (plemianniki), Abraham is Constantine s uncle (dia ia), 
and the elder Symeon is somehow also associated with Constantine 
(Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 48-49). This last list refers to twenty-seven members, 
including Jeremiah, in the patriarchal delegation, and has been taken by some 
authors to be the correct tally. Thus, the introduction in the Posol'skaia kniga. 
states that Jeremiah was accompanied by an entourage of twenty-seven men 
(p. 4; cf. Kartashev, Ocherki po istorii Russkoi tserkvi, vol. 2, p. 17). 


25 Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 13-14. This information is not recorded in the first 
letter from the Smolensk voevodas, as it appears in the Posol'skaia kniga, p. 


il. 
26 Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 15-18. 


27 Although there is no explicit indication of the mandates the eat 
expected, the circumstantial evidence 1s telling. According to the t a 

posol'skaia kniga for Greek affairs, which preserves documentation for t e 
years 1588-94, which includes Jeremiah’s visit, the Muscovites speak ~ 
having broached the question of a patriarchate in “the Russian tsardom” wit 

Joachim of Antioch, the first Eastern Orthodox patriarch to travel to Muscovy, 
in 1586. Curiously, the matter of the patriarchate is absent from the second 
posol’skaia kniga where the documentation pertaining to Joachim S 1586 trip 
is recorded, and where some mention of such a significant issue might have 
been expected. The reference in the third kniga to Patriarch J oachim appears in 
an account of the deliberations at court, during which it was decided to 
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confront Jeremiah with the patriarchal question. The reference to Joachim is 
found in the Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 35-36. According to this passage the 
Muscovites decided that Jeremiah could remain in Muscovy as patriarch but 
must reside in Vladimir. Were he to refuse, he would be asked to ordain a 
patriarch. At this point the third spisok states that in 1586 the Muscovites had 
secretly (“mauno”) made an overture concerning the patriarchate to Joachim, 
who promised to present it before all the “patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, and 
the entire synod” in Constantinople. The spisok then quotes Jeremiah’s re- 
sponse to the proposal. The patriarch of Constantinople allegedly stated that 
Joachim had conveyed the tsar’s request to the synod, which found it fitting 
for Muscovy to have a patriarch, and that Jeremiah would be willing to stay in 
Muscovy, but not in Vladimir. Here the veracity of the spisok is questionable. 
The mention of Joachim’s alleged mission to raise the issue of a patriarchate is 
not corroborated by any other sources. The fact that in the intelligence reports 
recorded in the stateinyi spisok there is no indication that Jeremiah carried 
mandates is additional evidence not only that in general he was not given any 
extraordinary authority to make major ecclesiological decisions, without the 
other Orthodox patriarchs, but more particularly that the question of a patri- 
archate for Muscovy apparently had not been discussed at all by a synod of 
patriarchs in Constantinople. 


°8 The word “Kizylbash” (Turk. kizil bas) refers to the Iranian Safavids. 
Originally, the Kizilbash were nomadic Turcomans in the central Anatolian 
plains, the Taurus mountains, and the Tokat and Sivas highlands, who resisted 
Ottoman centralization, that is cadastral registration and regular taxation. 
Besides opposing Ottoman social and political policy, they diverged from 
Sunni law by practicing a shamanistic version of Islam in which the role of the 
dervishes was preeminent. They were identified by their characteristic red 
headgear (kizil bas—“red head”). At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Ismail Safavi, scion of Iranian sheikhs from Ardabil, gained control over the 
Anatolian Turcoman tribes, as well as Azerbaijan and Iran. His influence 
extended throughout Anatolia, ultimately reaching Rumelia (the European part 
of the Ottoman Empire consisting of Albania, Thrace, and Macedonia). Ismail’ s 
empire threatened the Ottoman hold on Anatolia and led to recurring conflict. 
The Muscovite capture of Kazan’ (1552) and Astrakhan’ (1554—56) deprived the 
Ottomans of a Caspian vantage point for attacks on Iran from the north. In 1569, 
the Ottomans sought to dislodge the Muscovites from the Volga basin by 
building a Don-Volga canal. A year earlier the Muscovites established diplo- 
matic relations with the shah. Although the Volga towns were not recovered, the 
Ottomans continued to press Iran, waging protracted wars with the Safavids 
from 1578 to 1590. It was information concerning this conflict that the Musco- 
vites sought from Jeremiah. See references on p. 347n46. 


*9 “Ta w po To Cemelike y marpHapxa B posropope, H y CTapl{op, Hy culyr 


cee nposesaTH Taino: Kak On Moexat u30 Lapsropoa, u TypcKoro paTb 
TIpH HeM Ky/bI OplBasia JIM, W KYAbI PAT CBOIO HOCJIasI, HW Ha KU3bUIOALIH CeBO 
JleTa paTb CBOIO MOCJaJI JIM, H CO CbpaHoBcKHM, HM C BILIMAHCKYM, HC 
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wecapeM BOiiHa HbIHe y Hero eCTb JIM, HW Kak OH HBIHe WIOJI Wepes ee 
3eMJIIO, H Y KOPOJIA OW B Jlurse usu y manos Past on JIM, U - basi 
Kopovib B JIMTBe, H KOTOPbIM MECTOM IeJI 4epe3 JIHTOBCKY1O ia eae . 
eFO KOPOJIb WIM MaHbl pasa UPHHeJIH, HW ITO OH BeEAacT JIMTOBCKH eed 
TOM O BCeM HOMJIMHHO MOpo3Hb po3mpoca Wpo BCAKHe BeCTH, ae 
ormucaTu Ko rocygapio K Mockse, 4uToO npo To Mpo Bce ProcyHapto BI 
pelomo” (Posol'skaia kniga, p. 19). 


30 Pushechnikov’s letter received on the tenth (Posol'skaia kniga, p. 21), ae 
have been written soon after his departure from Smolensk. In the next en cae 
letter from the tsar to Pushechnikov, the tsar writes: Tlucasi ecu - a i 
nmowesn ecu 13 CMOJIeHCKa C MaTpHapxoM HIOJIA Bb 5 menb [15 July ( ao 
a BO (PTOPHHK HIOJIA B 9 penb [19 July (N.S.)] dator eileae cue : 
pp Moxaeck. M Kak K Te6e CH Halla rpaMoTa NpHpeT, WH TbI a : 
B IlaTHuny, Hosta B 12 [22 July (N.S.)] deHb HateBasl Ha ee y 
p Mamonose, a B cyOoTy 6 ecH Cc NaTpWapxoM, H C ae a 
C APXHeMHCKONOM OBI B Mockpe uacy B 4eTBEPTOM WIM B mein 
(Posol'skaia kniga, p. 23). Thus the arrival in Mozhaisk, eae 
enty-five miles up the Moskva River from Moscow, was forecast for y, 
29/19 July. 

31 “V4 Kak MMHYJIO UeTbIpe Osh, H TYPCKOM Wapb MocsTayt TO see 
Vepemea ueyilla, a MaTpvaplueckyto co6opHy!0 WepKOBb BO Laperopos bee 
pele] 3arleuaTHTb W Ka3Hy MWaTpHapleckytlo BCIO BeJIeJT B3ATH Ha — 
a Hoporo HatpHapxa Deosmmnroca OT a ae ar al ee ut ee 
Obi B UCPKBU NaTpHapliiecKON CTPpOMTH MH3PHT (Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 

22). 

32g WHBIX BeCTeif JIMTOBCKHX CKa3bIBalOT—HeBealoT, MOTOMY “ITO 
exasmm mpoe3yom”’ (Posol'skaia kniga, p. 23). 


33 This impression is supported by the account in eee eaiae meee 
ing to the chronicle, when the Muscovites began persuading Jeremiah to _ 
a patriarchate in Muscovy, Hierotheos, metropolitan of pennants 
sented by reminding Jeremiah of the Greeks’ objective in going to ¥ oe 
“Lord, we came to the tsar for alms and on account of the debts Hereioes a 
days.” See Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 21; for Eng 
translation, see Appendix 2 above. 


34 Posol'skaia kniga, p. 23. 


35 Posol'skaia kniga, p. 24. 


36 The sources do not describe the patriarch’s journey from ae : 
Moscow. It is of interest to refer to Possevino’s account of his trip in ase 
1581, from the frontier post to Staritsa on the Volga to meet ae eee 
author mentions himself in the third person): “We travelled ee - ae 
sometimes by main roads and sometimes on bypaths. It depen ed upo ie 
whims of the Muscovites, for they invariably chose their routes at me = 
rather than for any understandable reason. When the going was roug 
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difficult they would increase the speed, but when everything was smooth and 
easy they would slow down, as though on purpose. Even when shelter was 
available they would never spend the nights indoors, nor would they stop to 
rest under a tree, even during the hottest times of day. They had no set time for 
travelling or resting; they would halt whenever the fancy seized them and cook 
their food and eat it, using their travel-cloaks for tablecloths. It was only after 
Possevino had complained that the Pristavs began to turn in to lodgings” 
(Antonio Possevino, “The Missio Moscovitica,” trans. Hugh F. Graham, Ca- 
nadian-American Slavic Studies 6 [1972]: 453). Possevino is puzzled by the 
nature of the trip which seems to him to be without “understandable reason.” 
The specificity of the instructions from the court and the punctilious conduct 
of Jeremiah’s escorts indicate that every aspect of a dignitary’s travels inside 
Muscovy was premeditated. It is likely that Possevino’s trip to Staritsa was 
planned carefully and that the related hardships were not “random,” but rather 
devices designed to probe the visitor’s character and expose his weaknesses. 


°7 According to Arsenios the Greek party left Smolensk on 11/1 July and 
arrived in Moscow ten days later (21/11 July). For Arsenios’ account, see 
Dmitrievskii, Arkhiepiskop elassonskii, p. 81. 


38 Possevino, who mediated in the peace talks between Muscovy and Poland 
in order to incline Muscovy towards ecclesiastical union and an anti-Ottoman 
Christian alliance, had no direct contact with the Muscovite Orthodox hierar- 
chy. In Muscovite eyes he represented a foreign power, the ecclesiastical 
character of which was accidental. Intercourse with the Muscovite Church, as 
with any other segment of Muscovite society, was completely impeded. 
Possevino met only a select circle of boyars at court. His hosts thus effectively 
limited his insight into the Muscovite world and his influence on it. Although 


Jeremiah had contacts with the local Muscovite hierarchy, the court controlled 
them to the same end. 


39 Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 24-26. 
40 Thid., pp. 28-31. 


*! A mounted approach was a privilege only rarely granted to distinguished 
foreigners. Boyars and other members of the service class, as well as foreign 
envoys, generally walked at least the last thirty or forty paces before the entry 
leading to the receiving chambers. The distance walked was inversely propor- 
tional to the guest’s dignity or favor at court. For a discussion of court 
protocol, the layout of the royal court, and the ceremonial significance of 
different rooms, see Ivan Egorovich Zabelin, Domashnii byt russkikh tsarei v 
XVI i XVII st. vol. 1, 3rd ed. (Moscow, 1895). The approach of the tsar’s 
visitors is described on pp. 279-81. 


“? For a general discussion of the transfer of relics, icons and other holy 
objects from the Greek East to Muscovy in the sixteenth and especially 
seventeenth centuries, see Kapterev, Kharakter otnosheniia, pp. 60—102. 
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43 “A ecru rocynaph naTpuapxa He 3Bast” (Posol'skaia kniga, p. 30). See ne 
Sbornik no. 852 of the former Kazan’ Theological Academy, Shpa a 
Gosudarstvo i tserkov’, vol. 2, Prilozheniia, pt. 25D. 6. For the ee oO 
the reception, see Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 28-30. Arsenios sketch of the aed 
tion is somewhat different in his two accounts. The version in the va ie 
memoirs, “Toils and Travels,” is at variance with standard court a. = 
described by Zabelin, Domashnii byt russkikh tsarei, vol. 1. See sro 
Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 38-41, and aes 
Arkhiepiskop elassonskii, pp. 81-82. The second posol skaia mee = 2 
that Patriarch Joachim of Antioch had been invited to the tsar’s table w ] 
was being received at court on 5 July/25 June 1586. The tsar seated . im 
“6 TUCKO CeOA Bb Apyroli Jake Mo NpaBoli cropou'b” (Shpakov, i Ne 
i tserkov', vol. 2, Prilozheniia, pt. 1, p. 17). The court kept Joachim 
balance. After supping, the patriarch was accompanied by the tsar to- © 
Dormition Cathedral where Metropolitan Dionisil, contrary to oS 
discipline, extended his blessing to the higher ranking patriarch. Tk is es 
clear affront and probably had been planned. Joachim had little choice but to 
maintain his composure. See p. 389n20 above. 


44 Jeremiah repeated what he had told Pushechnikov, about the electoral 
confusion in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, but again made ae 
tion of Ruthenian affairs or of any steps taken by the Eastern etahioes S 
regarding the question of Moscow’s patriarchal dignity, see Posol ee niga, 
pp. 32-34. Beloe more is a literal translation of the Turkish Ak Deniz, oe 
either the Mediterranean or Aegean Sea. For the nomadic peoples of me sian 
steppe, well into the period of Mongol invasions, colors symbolized the Be 
graphical bearings according to a stable scheme: north—black, east—blue, 


south—red, west—white. Thus for the Turkic peoples the seas to the west. 


were “white” and the sea to the north was “black.” See Omeljan oe 
“Orientierung und Farbsymbolik. Zu den Farbezeichnungen in den altaischen 
Vélkernamen,” Saeculum (Munich) 5 (1954): 376-83. Muscovite mores As 
heavily influenced by the traditions of the steppe. The Muscovites pos : 
terminology and, as our text shows, used it in the sixteenth century. Ine a oe : 
from Latin, Sredizemnoe more, Was introduced much later as a result o 

contacts with Western culture, especially via Poland and Ukraine. 


45 The previous recorded visits of Greek hierarchs to Muscovy were eo all 
much briefer. The Muscovites sequestered the clerics for a period of 7 or 
weeks and after an audience with the tsar released them to return He : 
example, Patriarch J oachim arrived in Chernihiv on 29/19 May 1586, - : . 
on 21/11 August of that same year. See the extract from the second poso S os 
kniga for Greek affairs published by Shpakov, Gosudarstvo i tserkov’, Vol. 2, 
Prilozheniia, pt. 1, pp. 3, 27. 


46 Posol'skaia kniga, p. 35. 


47 Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 21, English translation in | 


Appendix 2 above. 
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“8 It is interesting that Pseudo-Dorotheos highly complimented Voevoda Pe- 
ter of Moldova and was exuberant in his praise for the Catholic Pole, Jan 
Zamoyski; see, for example, Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 
18-20, 23, 25, English translation of latter two examples in Appendix 2 above. 


° The same was true of the earlier encounter with Antonio Possevino. When 
it came to the negotiations themselves, Ivan IV told Possevino to “withdraw to 
a separate room to discuss matters with his senators [boyars].” Possevino 
reports that “we were sometimes closeted together for hours on end as we 
discussed all pertinent topics through our respective interpreters. Our talks 
were very thorough and often extremely fatiguing ....When the senators 
came upon any historical evidence that might strengthen their position... 

they would conscientiously cull it from the archives.” Although Ivan IV was 
not handicapped as was Fedor, and was consulted throughout the negotiations, 
the talks were conducted by the boyars. Despite the fact that, as reflected in his 
account, ecclesiastical union was the main purpose of Possevino’s trip, all his 
discussions on the topic were conducted with the tsar and his representatives 
and not with the Muscovite Church. See The Moscovia of Antonio Possevino 
SJ, here, p. 16. For a comparison of Possevino’s and the two accounts of 
Antonio’s interview with Ivan, see Edward L. Keenan’s review of Graham’s 
edition, Slavic Review 39 (1980): 111-13. 


°° Not only did contemporary Muscovite sources gloss over the awkward 
aspects of the creation of the patriarchate, but the last two sentences preceding 
the reference marker were omitted in the seventeenth-century Russian transla- 
tion of the episode as recorded in the Pseudo-Dorotheos chronicle. See the 
excerpt published by Irina Nikolaevna Lebedeva, Pozdnie grecheskie khroniki 


i ikh russkii i vostochnye perevody (Leningrad, 1968), p. 93 [=Palestinskii 
sbornik 18 (81)]. 


5! The church father and bishop of Constantinople St. John Chrysostom was 
banished to this Armenian frontier post in 404. (The title of patriarch did not 
aquire its canonical meaning in regard to the five major sees of Christendom 
until the sixth century.) Chrysostom never returned from exile and died in 407, 
while being transported to an even more severe exile. The final compiler of the 
Pseudo-Dorotheos chronicle was assuredly a cleric or monk writing for a 
milieu for which Chrysostom’s vita would have been regular reading fare. 


*° Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 21-22, English transla- 
tion in Appendix 2 above. 


°3 According to Eastern Christian tradition, only the head of an autocephalous 
Church (i.e., a patriarch), on Holy (Maundy in the West) Thursday of Holy 
Week, sanctified the Holy Chrism (i.e., myrrh or holy unguent) used in his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction for anointment during the administration of the sac- 
rament of confirmation. Other bishops from his ecclesiastical province dem- 
onstrated their subordination to the head of their particular Church by request- 
ing myrrh from him. For the history of the Ohrid see, see Evgenii 
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vich Golubinskii, Kratkii ocherk istorii pravoslavnykh tserkvei 
mae serbskoi i rumynskoi ili moldo-valashskoi (Moscow, eee PP. 
106-45; Dimitri Obolensky, “The Empire and its Northern Neig = 
Cambridge Medieval History, (new ed.), vol. 4, pt. | , pp. 473-518; an 
Mihailo J. Dinis, “The Balkans, 1018-1499,” ibid., pp. 519-66. 


54 Giles Fletcher’s stay in Moscow closely coincided with Lael 
Fletcher arrived in Moscow 5 December/25 November, 1588, and left J : 
May 1589, Of the Russe Commonwealth by Giles Fletcher 159], ne é 
Edition with Variants. With an introduction by Richard Pipes and a E see 
index by John V. A. Fine, Jr. (Cambridge, Mass, 1966), pp. 16-17, F a ae 
complaints about his reception and internment in Moscow are poco ae 
report on the embassy, published as Appendix A, ibid., pp. eRe e : € 
recorded some comments concerning Jeremiah. He had the mistaken no or 
that Jeremiah had visited Rome and was acting in concert with the ae 
thus with the Habsburgs, to draw Muscovy into a war against the = a 
Fletcher was also mistaken in thinking that at the time he was writing his » : 
Patriarch Jeremiah was in Naples. According to Fletcher, Jeremiah hae - 
move the patriarchate of Constantinople to Muscovy to free it Tony Wie = a 
Because Jeremiah insisted on the right to appoint his own sUcCesoot € 
Muscovites had Iov raised to the patriarchate (ibid., facsimile 79°82"). 


55 See Appendix 2 above. Greek original in Sathas, Biographikon 
schediasma, Appendix, pp. 21-22. a 

i imi i i Maksim Grek 1 ego 
56 About Maxim see Vladimir Stepanovich Tkonnikov, 
vremia, 2nd ed. (Kyiv, 1915); Elie Denisoff, Maxime le Grec et |’Occident 
(Paris 1943): Jack V. Haney, From Italy to Muscovy. The Life and Works of 


Maxim the Greek (Munich, 1973); and Nina Vasilevna Sinitsyna, Maksim~ 


Grek v Rossii (Moscow, 1977). 

oe H 
57 « | [Wepemua] mpHroBoplil, UTO OH Ha MaTpHapuiecTBO seis 
MOCKOBCKoe H Bcea Pycuu OslaroCIOBUTb HW MOCTaBHT 3 pocniickoro es opy, 
Koro 6/larouecTHBBI BeJINKHH TOcyapb Wapb HW BeJIMKMM KHA3b WeOp 


Viparosuy pcea Pycun camofep kell MpousBosmt” (Posol 'skaia kniga, p. 39). ~ 


58“ yw prepefh GsarocoBeHbe cBoe MacT, ATO BHepeA naTpuapxoM 
nocTaByiatuch 3heca B PocnitcKoM yWapcTBe OT MHTPOTOJIMTOB, a o 
aPXHeMHCKOMOB, H eTMCKOTOB MO UMHy MaTpHaplllecKOMY, Kak 0 TOM 4 
o6gepxut” (Posol’skaia kniga, p. 39). 


59 “A ero 6b rocyfapb OmarouecTHBBI HW XpHcTOMOOMBbIH mePe 
noxanopayl, ormycrus Bo Lappropon” (Posol '‘skaia kniga, p. 39). ee ing 
to Arsenios, the Muscovites beseeched Jeremiah to stay. He begged o oo 
his responsibilities in Constantinople and suggested that someone ne 
installed as patriarch. The tsar was saddened by Jeremiah s response ie 
to convince him to stay, through the efforts of the marvelous, most learn : 
honest, virtuous, and most renowned” Shchelkalov. The patriarch eee 
his desire to return as soon as possible as well as “to fulfill the will of the tsa 
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of All Rus’ and the whole synod and create a patriarch of great Moscow and 
All Rus’ according to the will of my mother [the Church] and the opinion of all 
(rohA@V naVtOV &dEAOOV Lov) of my brothers [i.e., bishops] and according 
to the law and order [of the Church]. There is no hint of the discord that is 
recorded by Pseudo-Dorotheos and by Arsenios himself in the memoir discov- 
ered by Dmitrievskii. See Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 
42-44 and Dmitrievskii, Arkhiepiskop elassonskii, p. 83. Arsenios recorded 
Jeremiah’s eagerness to return to Constantinople in his versified memoirs; see, 
“Toils and Travels” in Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 44. 


6° Shpakov, Gosudarstvo i tserkov’, vol. 2, p. 325. 


6l “Tlon@2KHuIM Ha BOJTIO 6n{ajrouectusaro rfocy]afa]pa ufa]pa u 
BeJIMKOrO KH[#]3a, Kak O TOMS On[a]rouecTuBHIit T[ocy]ala]pp U[a]pp u 
Besm«kiii Ku[a]3b exopt Meanosuys Bcea Pocun npwu3zpBomuTrs” (from 
the “Book of d‘iak Larion Ermolaev,” in Shpakov, Gosudarstvo i tserkov', vol. 
2, Prilozheniia, pt. 2, p. 149). According to Arsenios the role of the church 
hierarchy was more than formal. See “Toils and Travels,” Sathas, 
Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 45-47. This version differs from all 
other accounts in the sources and is an example of the way in which Arsenios 
tried to dress up the rather awkward episode in Greco-Russian ecclesiastical 
relations. Muscovite practice was based on Byzantine models reconditioned 
by local ecclesiastical and political developments. For a discussion of the 
Byzantine emperor’s power to chose a patriarch from a list of three names 
suggested by the Synodos Endemousa (his Standing Synod in Constantinople), 
see Geanakoplos, “Church and State in the Byzantine Empire: A Reconsidera- 
tion of the Problem of Caesaropapism,” pp. 65-66, and Joan M. Hussey, The 

Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford, 1986), pp. 299-303. The 

fullest analysis of the election of patriarchs in the last six centuries of the 

Byzantine Empire remains Ivan Ivanovich Sokolov’s “Izbranie patriarkhov v 

Vizantii s poloviny IX do poloviny XV veka (843-1453 g.),” Khristianskoe 

chtenie 1907, pt. 1, bk. 3, pp. 265-99; pt. 1, bk. 4, pp. 419-54; pt. 1, bk. 5, pp. 

630-63; pt. 1, bk. 6, 757-86; pt. 2, bk. 7, pp. 52-82. 


6? The charter (gramota) recording the election of the patriarchal candidates is 
published in Sobranie gosudarstvennykh gramot i dogovorov, vol. 2, no. 58, 
pp. 94-95. Here Hierotheos is named Dorotheos. His signature is illegible. 
This detail is interesting in light of Sathas’ contention that Hierotheos was in 
fact the final author of the Pseudo-Dorotheos and that the similar Greek names 
were confused (see discussion in Gudziak, “Sixteenth-Century Muscovite — 
Church and Patriarch Jeremiah II’s Journey to Muscovy, 1588-1589,” pp. 
218-19). In the document confirming the creation of the patriarchate, the 
metropolitan of Monemvasia is correctly named Hierotheos. Hierotheos’ sig- 


nature is visible, Sobranie gosudarstvennykh gramot i dogovorov, vol. 2, no. 
59, pp. 95-101. 


63 This paradox was pointed out by Kartashev, Ocherki po istorii Russkoi 
tserkvi, vol. 2, p. 28. See a description of the proceedings in the “Book of d'iak 
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Larion Ermolaey,” in Shpakov, Gosudarstvo i tserkov’, vol. 2, Prilozheniia, pt. 
2, pp.164-74, and in the Sbornik no, 852 of the former Kazan’ Theological 
Academy (Shpakov, Gosudarstvo i tserkov', vol. 2, Prilozheniia, pt. 2, pp. 6— 
12). 

64 “A murponomuty Hesy non 6nfa]rocnosutTucia Kb c[Ba]Tbullemy 
na[T]puapxy Hepembio, a 6n[a]rocsioBia MaTpwapxb Vepembit MurponosmrTa 
Vesa, scea Pocin u Mex’b ce6ia 0 Xp[u]cre irbsopanve co[T]BOplaTb H Kak’ 
Mexb ce6la narpHapxu whstyloTCa BO OyCTa—a MOCOXb B Tb opp 
MuTporostmH[T] CBOH @pacTb Ha to[t] ua[c] Koropomy apxuven[HcKo]ny, H 
Kak onje[t] K narpnapxy 6[a]rocosuTucia, a Mal T|pHapx, Vepembu 
Bcele[H|CKia CBOH MOCOX TO TOMYXK MpacTb CBOCMY MHTPONOJIMTY, O TOM kK 
na[r]pHapxy MpHka3zaTH a OyfeTb Mocoxa MaTpHapX’b Vepembu mpatTu He 
noxoverh H MUTponOsuTy Mesy cBoero mocoxa He MaBb u[T]tH kK 
narpua[p|xy 6narocnoBuTH{ch] H romubsopaTucra BO oycTa,” See the “Book 
of d'‘iak Larion Ermolaev,” in Shpakov, Gosudarstvo 1 tserkov’, vol. 2, 
Prilozheniia, pt. 2, p. 170. The posokh, or bishop’s staff, symbolizes the 
hierarch’s authority and power. The Muscovites feared that Jeremiah might 
confront lov without symbolically disarming himself. 


65 See Steven Runciman, Byzantine Theocracy (Cambridge, 1977). For the 
Byzantine emperor’s authority to redraw diocesan boundaries, transfer bish- 
ops, and raise or lower the hierarchical rank and dignity of ecclesiastical sees, 
consult Geanakoplos, “Church and State in the Byzantine Empire,” p. 67. The 
Byzantine emperor enjoyed a number of liturgical privileges. He alone of all 
laity could enter the sanctuary through the Royal Doors, preach, bless the 
assembly in a bishop-like manner with the frikyra, the three-armed candela- 
brum that symbolizes the Trinity, and cense the icons. The emperor, although 
not ordained, was quasi-sacramentally anointed at the time of coronation (pp. 
69-73). At the time of his imperial anointment in 1547, Ivan IV was also 
conceded a special liturgical privilege, that of communicating in the sanctuary 
at the altar with the clergy, see Miller, “Coronation of Ivan IV of Moscow,” p. 
565. 


66 Jeremiah gave the Muscovites a copy of the Greek ritual for the installation 
of a patriarch. They found it inadequate and combined the Byzantine order 
with the ritual used for the enthronement of Metropolitan Dionisii. The latter is 
published in Sobranie gosudarstvennykh gramot t dogovorov, vol. 2, no. 50. 
The actual ceremony as it took place is described by Arsenios in his “Toils and 
Travels,” Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 50. Boris 
Andreevich Uspenskii in a recent unpublished typescript (144 pp.) attempts to 
place this rite in the context of Muscovite political and ecclesiastical ideology, 
“Tsar i patriarkh: kharizma vlasti v Rossii. (Vizantiiskaia model’ i ee russkoe 
pereosmyslenie).” 


67 The ceremony is described in the “Book of d'iak Larion Ermolaev,” in 
Shpakov, Gosudarstvo i tserkov’, vol. 2, Prilozheniia, pt. 2, pp. 174-90; in the 
Sbornik no. 852 of the former Kazan’ Theological Academy (now in St. 
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Petersburg, in the Saltykov-Shchedrin National Library of Russia), Shpakov, 
Gosudarstvo i tserkov', vol. 2, Prilozheniia, pt. 2, pp. 12-26; and by Arsenios 
in “Toils and Travels,” Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 48— 
S51. 


68 Dmitrievskii, Arkhiepiskop elassonskii, pp. 83-85. 


6 According to the second posol’skaia kniga, on 8 February/29 January 1588, 
a delegation of Greek archimandrites, hegumens, and elders left Moscow; see 
Shpakov, Gosudarstvo i tserkov'’, vol. 2, Prilozheniia, pt. 1, pp. 64-65. In 
1592, Dionisios, bishop of Tttrnovo, departed 28/18 February, Posol'skaia 
kniga, p. 98. Trifon Korobeinikov embarked on his pilgrimage of alms-bearing 
in late January 1593, Posol'skaia kniga, p. 154. January and February were in 
fact a favorite travel season for Muscovite hierarchs, as is evidenced by the 
fact that eleven of the twenty-seven known sixteenth-century Muscovite eccle- 
siastical councils convened during these winter months; see table in Jack E. 
Kollman, “The Moscow Stoglav (“Hundred Chapters”) Church Council of 
1551." p.33; 


70 The strongest opposition among the Eastern patriarchs to Jeremiah’s unilat- 
eral activity in Muscovy came from Meletios Pegas, patriarch of Alexandria, 
see Malyshevskii, Pegas, vol. 1, pp. 337-341 and vol. 2, pp. 3-4. 


7 Andrei Shchelkalov, the posol'skii d'iak (“foreign minister”), was respon- 
sible for surveillance over Jeremiah and his suite; cf. Posol'skaia kniga, p. 26. 
Pseudo-Dorotheos is not alone in accusing Shchelkalov of mistreating foreign- 
ers. Giles Fletcher, Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador to Moscow in 1588-89, 
complained about Shchelkalov’s tough tactics, recognizing them as ploys 
designed to test Fletcher’s diplomatic forebearance and fortitude, break his 
will, and distract attention from his mission. Fletcher writes that he “was 
placed in an howse verie vnhandsoom, and vnholsoom, of purpose (as it 
seemed) to doe mee disgrace, and to hurt my health whear I was kept as 
prisoner, not as an Ambassadour . . . . My allowance for vittail was so bare and 
so base, as I could not have accepted it but to avoide cavillation, that I beegan 
to contend with them abowt so mean a matter.... These parts of hard 
interteinment wear offred mee by the Chaucellour Andreas Shchalcalove who 
is allso the Officer for Ambassages, of verie purpose (as it seemed) to move 
mee to impatience, that hee might have wearwith to disturb this busines.” See 
Fletcher’s report on his embassy published as Appendix A in Of the Russe 
Commonwealth by Giles Fletcher 1591, pp. 43-53; here p. 45. 


7 See Appendix 2 above. Greek original in Sathas, Biographikon 
schediasma, Appendix, p. 22. Possevino reports that the two Jesuits he left in 
Muscovy in 1581~82 while he negotiated with the Polish camp were not only 
subjected to physical discomforts but also threatened with violence and even 
death. They were “confined to a single narrow room in which they had to keep 
the altar for worship and a table for reading and writing, and where they had to 
sleep. Guards were on duty at the gate at all times, three boyars and three 
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peasants .... After my men had spent four and a half months in this place they 
complained that the Prince had failed to keep his promise [to treat them as he 
would treat Possevino himself]. An intelligent man told them that the Prince 
promised one thing to the foreigners but gave quite different instructions to the 
Pristavs.... Many foreigners had been granted freedom of movement, but if 
they asked to return to their own country they were executed on the spot. This 
man went on to say that even those who had given a solemn oath to remain in 
Muscovy all the rest of their lives were not allowed to meet other foreigners or 
have any chance to talk to them if they did meet them. The Prince would 
execute anyone, whether Muscovite or foreigner, who did so or incurred the 
slightest suspicion of doing so” (The Moscovia of Antonio Possevino SJ, p. 
17). 


73 Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 40-44. 


7 The Muscovites extended their favor to Jeremiah’s party on a number of 
occasions in coin and kind, making it difficult to assess all of the gifts the 
Greeks acquired. A listing of the cash amounts combined with the worth of in- 
kind gifts for which the sources themselves provide a value will suffice for 
purposes of orientation (figures are in rubles). When received at court by the 
tsar after arriving in Muscovy Jeremiah received three hundred and ninety, 
Hierotheos one hundred (Posol'skaia kniga, p. 30). At the St. Sergius-Trinity 
Monastery Jeremiah received one hundred and seventy, the rest of the suite 
was given sixty-seven (Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 41-42). On departure Jeremiah 
received six hundred and sixty-five, with three hundred divided among 
Hierotheos (ninety-five), Arsenios (sixty-two) and the rest of the suite (a 
hundred and forty-three). Even the servants received an endowment (from one 
to five rubles), Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 48-49. An additional thousand were 


delivered to Jeremiah at Smolensk as he was leaving for the Polish-Lithuanian : 


Commonwealth (Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 49-51) making a total of 2,692. Be- 
sides this, the Greeks left with gifts in kind including icons, silver altar vessels, 
fine fabrics, and furs for which no value is given. To give some idea of the 
value of these figures in the late sixteenth century, according to Giles Fletcher, 
in the 1590s, as equerry, Boris Godunov had an annual income of 1,200 
rubles, Rude and Barbarous Kingdom: Russia in the Accounts of Sixteenth 
Century English Voyagers, ed. Lloyd E. Berry and Robert O. Crummey 
(Madison, Wisc., 1968), p. 144. Fletcher also reports that under Ivan IV the 
court brought in up to 230,000 rubles a year solely from the sale of surplus 
grain and other produce, but Crummey calls this figure grossly exaggerated. In 
1613-14 the court’s annual expenditure was 9,762 rubles and, according to 
one estimate, the entire state revenue in Fletcher’s time was about 400,000 
rubles, Rude and Barbarous Kingdom, p. 159n2; pp. 163—-64n16. In the early 
years (1613-1614) of the reign of Mikhail Fedorovich Romanov, a craftsman 
at court earned forteen to eighteen rubles annually; a court tailor in Muscovy 
earned five rubles in wages and a per diem for food, for a total of about 15.8 
rubles. A tanner earned four rubles plus a per diem, for a total of 18.4 rubles 
(Stanislav Gustavovich Strumlin, Ocherki ekonomicheskoi istorii Rossii [Mos- 
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cow, 1960], pp. 46-47). The amount given to the Greeks was therefore consid- 
erable. Patriarch Jeremiah departed with a treasure on the order of the annual 
income of the equerry, the most powerful and lucrative position at court, and 
most of his lay attendants received gifts equal to the annual wage of a court 
craftsman. 


 Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 49-55. “A mpopenas, 0 TOM G6bI ecH O BCeM 
MOAJIMHHO OTMMCaJl TaliHO C KeM BO3MO2%xXHO, A ocsiasl Obl eCH MHCMO, 
HanucaB O BECTeX TaHHO, 3AKPbITO, CBOerO CBATHTeJIBCKOrO HMAHH WM MOero 
HH BYeM He OObsBMT’ (ibid., p. 55). 


76 The letters are recorded in the stateinyi spisok, Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 56— 
59. Jeremiah wrote to Godunov that on 14/4 July he had received the gifts 
from Moscow and had to postpone his departure until the following day (ibid., 
pp. 56-57). 


17 Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 47-49. 


78 Tn fact the diminutive size of the premises that the patriarchate was eventu- 
ally able to construct was duly noted in Ruthenian circles: “Pity forbids us to 
describe how small the church is into which the patriarch is now squeezed,” 
see Krevza’s A Defense of Church Unity, p. 66. 
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| “VY pa TBoero lapCKoro HMAHH MpHHAJIM Hac c YeECTHIO, H 3 OsIaronaTHio, 


HC BeJIMKOIO payjocTuto” (Posol'skaia kniga, p. 57). 


2 See the stateinyi spisok, Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 56-59. 


3 “TIpecseruieiuemy caBHOMy H THXOMMpHOMy rocyfapio MH BeJIMKOMY 


rocnonuuy Bopucy Pexoposuuto ... A moTOM fato BesOMO TeOe, rocysapto; 
Bb Opule cJIbiliesIH ecMa NoAyIMHHO, uTO MakcumusivaHa OTHYCTHIIN, a Cc 
KOpOJIeM MHJIH H es, a MW MoMHpHInca. A KoTOpad XapTb HH 3fesIaack, TO 
Bce mponasio. A ipo ToTap HuTge HecsIbIXa. A KOpOJIb B Bustbuy OyAeT daca 
toro. [la u snepeyb K TeOe, KO rocyfapio, o Bcem oTmHiy” (Posol’skaia 
kniga, pp. 57, 59). Malyshevskii points out that, given the volume of Musco- 
vite gifts and the size of the suite and escort, Jeremiah could not have been 
traveling rapidly. About Jeremiah’s return trip through the Commonwealth, 
see Malyshevskii’s “Zametka po povodu mnentia, budto Patr. Ieremiia 
poseshchal Kiev v 1588 ili 1589 gg.,” TKDA 1885 (1): 660-74. 


4 Referring to Jeremiah’s letter to the confraternity in Mahilét 
(Arkheograficheskii sbornik dokumentoy, otnosiashchikhsia k istorii severo- 
zapadnoi Rusi, vol. 2, p. 58), Malyshevskii suggests that Jeremiah may have 
taken what would have amounted to an fifty-mile detour from the direct route 
between Orsha and Vilnius to visit this important Belarusian town; see 
“Zametka po povodu,” p. 662n1. 
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5 “MaeTb ero MHJIOCTh, BOAJIY'b Ba3bI H 3aKoHy cBoero [peueckoro, BCH 
CIIpaBbl WePKOBHbIe, JyYXOBeHCTBY, CFO MHJIOCTH Cb [laBHbIXb YaCOBb Bb 
TIAHCTBAXb Hallx’b Haslexkaube, OTMPaBOBATH, BCHXb [[YXOBHbIXb 3aKOHY 


rpeuecKkoro, OTb HaHCTapwmloro axK'hb HO HaMHVOKUWIOrO CTany, BuIaA3br Wo 


nocsywencTBb cBaoemb MBbTH, CYMHTH, pawHTH, cipapopaTu UM BOAJIYTS 
BbICTYNKY KOXKAOrO, BOAJIYIb AYXOBCHCTBA CBOerO HM TpaBHJIb CBeTBIXb 
OTelib, KapaTH, YOro ero MHJIOCTH 2KaeHb BPA H 3BeEPXHOCTb AYXOBHaA UH 
cBbTcKad Bb TOM MaHcTBS Hallo’, BeEJIMKOMb KHaKeCcTBS JIMTOBCKOMD A 
Kpavnaxb Pycckux'b, TOMY MaHCTBy HalWOMy MIpbICJlyXaloubix’b, OOPOHHTH UH 
HHKOTOpOe MepeKa3bI UHHUTH He MaeTB” (AZR, vol. 1, no. 191, pp. 226-27). 
For an interpretation of Jeremiah’s activity in Vilnius, see Chodynicki, 
KoSsciét, pp. 124-26. 


6 AZR, vol. 4, no. 16, p. 20. 


7 See the act of the decree’s registration in the Vilnius books (18 July 1589), 
in AZR, vol. 4, no. 16, p. 21. 


8 “A Kal[HOMY Bb TaKOBbIXb pbuaxb AO HHWAXb MpaBh, AKO AYXOBHBIXS 
TaK'b HW CBUKHX'b, 3aKoHy peueckoro u PuMckoro, OT3bIBaTHCA He MaloTb 
MOMYCTHTH: JICUb KOKI 3b HAXb MaeTh Mpapa MOCTOATH, WM Mocsy- 
II€HCTBO TIpeyb CipaBllaMH POYHbIMM Toro OpaTcTBa Mxb WepKOBHOTO 
YHHHTH; 6O TaKOBBIXS pbueli Tak'b yXOBHbIe AKO H CBBTUKie BPALbI CyAUTH 
He MatoT. A ecTJIH ObI CA TeXK'b KOMY KPHBAA AKAA KOJIbBEKS OTh OpaTcTBa 
WepKOBHOrO Bb pbuax’b UepKOBHBIX H Bb CHpaBax’b UX’ OpaliKuX’b Bub IIA: 
TOrObI HUXTO 3b YPAMOBb 3BbILITb-MOMBbHEHBIXb CYAUTH UXb O TO [sic] He 
MalOTb, OAHO MbI rocyfapb, AKO OOOPOHIa BCAKUXb HOOP AYXOBHBIXS U 
O6pauTBb WePKOBHEIXb, CipaBesJIMBOCTh YHHUTH Oyfemo. KB Tomy, 
OCOOJIMBO, 3b JIaCKH Hallloe rocnofapCKOH, Ty!O BOJIbHOCTb HMb HajlaeMb, 
WOK Bb JOMy HX OpaTCKOM BCAKili FOCTh FrocnosoWw, (Tak MpH OBITHOCTH 
AKO H 6€3b ObITHOCTH Haliloe) CTOATH He MaeTb, a HH 3b ypaay *®aHoro, 
AKO TO MapliilasIKOBCKOrO, 3aMKOBOrO H MBCTCKOrO, Bb TOMb OMY HXb 
6parcKOMb HUKOMy rocnoja He MaeTb ObITH AaBaHa a HH 3aNHCbiBaHa, Ui 
HMKOTOPBIX' UbIHINOB a HH MOMadOK'b MBCTHAX’ WH MOBAHHOCTeH 2KaHbIXS 
HOCHOJIMTHIXS 3b HOMY UX’ Opalikoro H 3b JNOWeH Bb HeEMb MBUIKAIOUUXb 
yapaTu W MOJHHTH He MaloTb. Tak’b Tex’b OypMHCTpbI uM paltubl MbcTa 
BusleHbcKoro 6paTbeBb YNHCHBIXb Cb TOrO OpaTcTBa WepKoOBHOrO Ha 
HOCAyr O HHLUUX'b OpaTcTBb CBOMXb, TaKOK UM MO MOCIIYTb WePKOBHEIXS 
H IWHTaJIbHbIXb SpaTH H HAKOTOpO TpyMHOCTH HM MepeKa3bl Bb TOMb HMb 
UMHHUTH He MaIOTb HW He OyftyTb Moun.” See AZR, vol. 4, no. 18, pp. 22~25; 
here p. 24. 


9 See Chodynicki, KoScidt, p. 124. 
10 See the discussion above in chapter 4. 
‘LAs discussed above in chapter 9. 
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2 He refers to Joachim’s prohibitions in his own document on this matter 
issued in Kam’ ianets-Podil’skyi in November 1589; see Mon. Confr., no. 137, 
pp. 208-209. 


'3 The text of Jeremiah’s decree is defective. The priest Ivan was singled out 
because he ignored an earlier patriarchal admonition. It is not clear whether 
Jeremiah is referring to the general patriarchal pronouncements or to an indi- 
vidual reprimand addressed to the priest by Jeremiah possibly during the 
patriarch’s first trip through the Ruthenian lands, AZR, vol. 4, no. 17, pp. 21- 
22s 


'4 Tn the literature, Onysyfor’s deposition is sometimes dated precisely to 21 
July, the day when Jeremiah defrocked digamist clergy; see, for example, 
Makarii (Bulgakov), vol. 9, pp. 460, 482; repeated by Halecki, From Florence 
to Brest, p. 232; and with reference to an irrelevant document in Russel P. 
Moroziuk, “The Role of Patriarch Jeremiah II Tranos in the Reformation of 
the Kievan Metropolia,” The Patristic and Byzantine Review 5(2) 1986: 122. 
The deposition of twice-married clergy, except for the reference to the Pinsk 
cleric, is formulated in general terms and makes no mention of the metropoli- 
tan. 


'5 Onysyfor is mentioned as metropolitan-elect in a document dated 19 July 
1579 and recorded in the Lithuanian Metrica. A document dated 27 February 
1583 concerning his assumption of the metropolitanate is registered in a 
(manuscript) catalogue of the Archive of the Uniate Metropolitans, see AZR, 
vol. 3, Appendix of notes, p. 13n66. Although Jeremiah’s 1585 letter to 
Metropolitan Onysyfor about the calendar reform (cf. p. 312n36) indicates that 
contacts between the patriarchate and the Kyivan see were being reestablished, 
there is no record of earlier patriarchal confirmation of Onysyfor’s nomina- 
tion. 


'6 See his “Do biohrafii mytropolyta Onysyfora Divochky,” ZNTSh 74(6) 
1906: 5-9. 


'7 “W ktorzych staniech duchownych zamnozyl sie nierzad za zlem 
pasterstwem mitropolita kyowskiego y halickiego Onisifora Dziewoczky 
dwuzenca w wierze podeyrzanego, ktory to dopuscit byc episkopom 
dwuzencom a ynym episkopom y z zonami swemi byc dopuscil maiacym na 
sobie stan mniszy y popow dwuzencow y trzezencow w rozmaitech 
wystepkoch podeyrzanych kil[k]a tysiecy namnozyl” (Mon. Confr., no. 450, 
p. 784; also quoted by Hrushevskyi, “Do biohrafii,” p. 8n1). 


18 See p. 368n63. 


'9 The anonymous Orthodox polemical treatise “Perestoroha” (written in re- 
sponse to Uniate Metropolitan Ipatii’s [Potii] 1605 publication of Metropolitan 
Mysail’s 1476 letter to the pope, discussed in chapter 3) describes the selection 
of Metropolitan Onysyfor’s successor as follow: “[Ilepemia] Ha ero mbctue 
Muxansia Parosy 3a 3asrbueHbeM’b XPHCTIAHCTBa MOCTaBHJTb H TOCBATHJID; H, 
Hyxomb CBaTbIMb, NOJOOHO, NPOBUAAUM TPH NOCBALNCHbIO, HXK'b OHS [i.e., 
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Mykhail (Rahoza)] Mbsrb OTCTYNMHHKOMb 30CTATH, TAbl CO NPOWSBOAMJTh, 
Tip ObITHOCTH BeJHO 3aLlHbIXb JopeH, y BuJIbHH, peKb THe CJIOBa: ‘alle 
NOCTOMHb e€CTb 0 Balliemy rylaroJly OyHH MOCTOMH; ale JIM %*e HbCTb 
NOCTOUHb, a BbI ero 3a HOCTOMHAarO yAaeTe, a3b YHCTb CMb: BbI y3puTe,’ 
Ako NOTOMS H y3pbsu ecmo ero y orcryrsexbio” (AZR, vol. 4, no. 149, p. 
206). Given that Jeremiah had received such a complete endorsement of his 
powers by the king and that he was not timid in using them to depose Onysyfor, 
it seems unlikely that the patriarch would have ordained a successor about 
whom he had any serious misgivings. Rather, the “Perestoroha” account 
should be understood as an example of the classic polemical device of discred- 
iting an opponent by demonstrating that he was evil from the very beginning. 
Concerning the doubtful reliability of the “Perestoroha” as a source for factual 
data, see Makarii (Bulgakov), vol. 9, pp. 490-9 1n480. 


20 For Zygmunt’s charters concerning Mykhail’s appointment, see AZR, vol. 
4, no. 19, pp. 25-26. 


21 Concerning doubts about the involvement of Ruthenian bishops and laity in 
Mykhail’s succession, see Makarii (Bulgakov), vol. 9, pp. 482-85; 
Hrushevskyi, vol. 5, p. 417. In a circular decree issued in November before his 
departure from the Commonwealth, J eremiah refers to a synod held in Vilnius 
after the deposition of Onysyfor: “sbgomo Bamb OyAH BCbMb, AKO Hb OT 
XPHCTHAH' Ha coOops 6bIBHIOM’S Bb BeJIHKOM rpage BustHH 10 HH3J102KEHLO 
nepBoro MHUTporiosmMtTa KVpb Onucudpopa . . .” (Mon. Confr., no.137, p. 208). 
It seems that the bishops arrived in Vilnius, not only after the deposition of 
Onysyfor but also after the selection of his successor. 


22 See discussion and references to literature in the Introduction. 


23 On 16/6 August in Brest Jeremiah issued a copy of this letter to the bishop 


of Luts‘’k, Kyryll (Terlets‘kyi). For the two letters, see AZR, vol. 4, no. 20, pp: 
26-28. The oblique reference in the letter to the issue of Ruthenian freedom 
from unauthorized interference from Greeks clerics is inferred from the fact 
that it does not explicitly forbid such interference but rather orders the 
Ruthenian bishops not to let the interference occur. It seems that the patriarch 
is reprimanding the Ruthenian hierarchs more than he is condemning the 
Greek imposters: “A npo Tox b, OTHBIH', HW MO BCH Yacbi, Ha BKM, XOUeEMB 
mMbru WH IpHKa3yemb TOOb, ermckony Jlyukomy 4 Ocrpo3ckomy Kuprry 
Tepsieukomy, HbIHb H HanoTOMb OyAyYMMb, aObl CCH TROA CBATBIHH 
TAKOBBIX’b, MOXOTATL JIM JIMTOprucaTH, WIM HHBIM AbHCTBAa WepKOBHBIC 
cipaBoBaTH, Bb Napacbin cBoeit He HoNytasrb; a KoTOppIii [Ruthenian bishop? 
Greek vagabond?] 6nt ca xoTbyrb cemMy TlMcaHblo HalieMy CHPOTHBHTH Ha 
Takoporo 6yau oTb [corrupt text] anaTreMa, a OTb Haiuero CMUpeHiA 
pe6sarocsopeHie, Bb cili BbKb HM Bb Oynyut . ..” (ibid., p. 28). 


24 Tt seems that on the way to Brest Jeremiah stopped at the monastery in 
Suprasl. According to the “Perestoroha” the patriarch deposed the 
archimandrite there, Timotei Zloba, for committing homicide, and appointed a 
new abbot in his place; see AZR, vol. 4, no. 149, p. 206. 
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23 Makarii (Bulgakov) surmises that Atanasii, who died in 1591, and Arsenii, 
who passed away in 1592, were advanced in age and were prevented by 
physical infirmity from traveling to meet the patriarch, see his /storiia, vol. 9, 
p. 489. There is no direct evidence indicating whether all of the Ruthenian 
bishops present in Brest had arrived there traveling with Jeremiah from 
Vilnius. However, given the stature of the visiting ecumenical patriarch, the 
strength of the king’s endorsement of the patriarch’s authority, and the impact 
of the events transpiring in Vilnius, it is likely that all of the bishops present in 
Brest had earlier traveled to greet Jeremiah there. 


26 Jeremiah’s decree is preserved only within the text of a rescript issued by 
Zygmunt [I on 9 February 1595, confirming the patriarch’s appointment of 
Kyryll, see Arkhiv IuZR, vol. 1, pt. 1, no. 60, pp. 252-56 (the text of 
Jeremiah’s document is on pp. 254-55). The comparison of an exarch to a 
Latin cardinal found in Jeremiah’s decree could hardly have been in the 
patriarch’s original text, and should be considered an interpolation made 
before the decree was confirmed by Zygmunt. The attendance at the synod is 
deduced from the signatures applied to Jeremiah’s document. 


27 The claim made in the literature that Jeremiah ordered the Ruthenian 
bishops to assemble annually in synod is a deduction from the bishops’ 
resolution to do so, made at their synod in Brest the following year on 30/20 
June. For the resolutions of that synod, see AZR, vol. 4, no. 25, pp. 34-36. 


28 See p. 404n23 above. 
29 See p. 403n19 above. 


30 For an informative although idiosyncratic discussion of exarchates in the 
metropolitanate of Kyiv in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, see 
Viacheslav Zaikyn, Uchastie svetskogo élementa v tserkovnom upravlenii, 
vybornoe nachalo i “sobornost’” v Kievskoi mitropolii v XVI i XVII vekakh 
(Warsaw, 1930), pp. 64-88. Hrushevskyi suggests that the idea of an 
exarchate originated with Kyryll himself, see his /storiia; vol. 5, p. 555n4. 


31 Jt is not clear how long Jeremiah remained in Brest. He had arrived there in 
time for the feast of the Transfiguration (16/6 August), but already on 24 
August he signed at least two decrees in Zamos¢. Thus, he could not have 
stayed in Brest for more than a few days. There is no direct information 
concerning his dealings with Poland’s preeminent statesman during the 
patriarch’s second sojourn in Zamose. 


ee 


32 The “Perestoroha” refers to Jeremiah’s sojourn as follows: “... quia 
BeJHO MOTpeOb 4ac MONI MBUIKaTb Bb SaMocThIO, MPH BeJIbMOXXHOMD Man 
Ant 3amoiickomb, kanusiepb u rermMan'b KOpOHHOM®b (KOTOpBIM 3b 
OCOGJIMBEIX’b UHOTb, HayKH HW MOOO2KHOCTH X%KUBOTA ero, HU Cb Toro camoro, 
*e app Typenkift onoro maTpiapxa 6ap30 MoOBaxKaJIb, AKO UesIOBbKa 
3allHOro H M0602%KHOrO GaBwrb mpu co6b),” see AZR, vol. 4, no. 149, p. 207. 
See also Malyshevskii, “Zametka po povodu mneniia,” pp. 664-68. 
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33 Concerning Jeremiah’s itinerary in the lands of the Polish Crown, see 
Malyshevskii, “Zametka po povodu mneniia,” pp. 663-74. 


34 See p. 404n21 above. 


35 In nullifying decrees against Kyryll, Jeremiah included all such documents 
attributed to himself “nog, aAKOIO Kb KOJIbBeK'b AaTOIO, OyAb MpewHero, 
astbOO MocsbAHe!O OTb cero siMctTa Haulero” (AZR, vol. 4, no. 21, pp. 28-29; 
here especially p. 29). 


36 “Ane ele, Ha 3HaKb ackKH HW OsIarocOBeHCTBa Halllero marpiapwioro, 
TOMY MpexpeueHHoMy Kupusty, enucKkony Jlyukomy u Ocrpo3ckomy, 
BULALe ero ObITH My2Ka HCKyCHa HM BO BCHX'b ABHCTBAXb BOI WpaBHsTb 
CBATHIXb Oreub Obrsia M ydeHHa, WaJIM eCbMO eMy CTAaplIMHy Hajlb BCMMH 
eMHCKOMIbI, TO ECTb CK3apIlecTBO, BPAL"b CTApLilt Bb AYXOBHBIXb Ciipapaxb, 
UMbKe OHb HMATb BCHX’b CNHCKONOBL UCIpaBJLATH, WM TopaaKy BCAKAarO 
MexKH HAMM MOCMOTPATH HW HavOMHHAaTH, a HeTO/HbIXb H U3BepraTH, AKO 
Halrb HambetuuK” (AZR, vol. 4, no. 21, p. 29). 


37 Mon. Confr., no. 124, pp. 196-97. The decree is dated 24/14 August, but 
since it seems to have been a falsification it is possible the date is not accurate. 


38 See the note recorded on the obverse of the document: “Io cyab 
PpaTYWIbHOMb JIBOBCKOMb TaKOBbIM TO JIMCT €MHCKON® 3a04dHe pes 
Tpuropka mporononn H OT HaTpHapxa M10 pycKy MMCaHbI B3AJ1, HalIPOTHBKO 


9 oe 
KOTOpOro CaM’ MaTpUsApX’b pyKolo Apyruu JIMcT muLueT c Kpacnoro Cray 


(Mon. Confr., no. 124, p. 197). 


39 For the Greek text and a late sixteenth-century Polish translation, see Mon. 
Confr., no. 125, pp. 198-99. The Greek text with a Church Slavonic transla- 
tion (erroneously dating the letter to 27 August 1587) is published in 
Diplomata Statutaria, no. 10, pp. 50-51. 


40 Diplomata Statutaria, no.16, pp. 62. 


41 The document was issued in Krasnystaw, see Mon. Confr., no. 127, pp. 
200-201. It seems that Jeremiah had not planned to stay in the Commonwealth 
through September and October. In his 24/14 August decree appointing 
Kyryll, the patriarch indicates that he had bidden farewell to the bishops of 
L’viv and Luts’k: “ormycTHXOMb HXb Ch MHPOMb MPOUCHHBIXh 1 
6NarocOBeHHEIX'b” (AZR, vol. 4, no. 21, p. 28). 


42 For the Greek text of Jeremiah’s letter of confirmation and a sixteenth- 
century Church Slavonic translation, see Diplomata Statutaria, no. 15, pp. 60- 
61. The place of issue is not indicated. 


43 A confraternity decree of 1 August/22 July 1590 indicates Jeremiah’s 
adjudication of ecclesiastical disputes began in Ternopil’ 10 November/31 
October 1589 and ended 23/13 November in Kam’ ianets’-Podil'skyi; see 
Pamiatniki, izdannye Vremennoiu komissieiu drevnikh aktov, vysochaishe 
uchrezhdennoiu pri Kievskom voennom, Podol'skom i Volynskom general- 
gubernatore, vol. 3, pt. 1, no. 7, p. 57. Several Lviv burghers sent as their 
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proxies Khoma Babych, Ivan Krasovs‘kyi, and Turii Rohatynets’ to plead be- 
fore Patriarch Jeremiah their case against Bishop Hedeon (Balaban), see their 
letter dated 18/8 November 1589 in Mon. Confr., no. 130, pp. 202-203. 


44 Greek and Church Slavonic text, in Diplomata Statutaria, no. 14, pp. 56- 
59; see pp. 96-97 for the Polish translation. The Greek text also appears in 
Mon. Confr., no. 131, pp. 203-205. 


45 Greek and Church Slavonic text, in Diplomata Statutaria, no. 18, pp. 70- 
72, see pp. 102~—103 for the Polish translation. 


46 For the Greek text, see Diplomata Statutaria, no. 17, pp. 68-69. For the 
Ruthenian translation, see Pershodrukar Ivan Fedorov ta ioho poslidovnyky 
na Ukraini (XVI-persha polovyna XVII st.). Zbirnyk dokumentiv, comp. 
Iaroslav Dmytrovych Isaievych (Kyiv, 1975), no. 64, pp. 99-100. 


47 For the Greek and Ruthenian versions of the document, see Diplomata 
Statutaria, no. 16, pp. 62-67. 


48 The Greek original has not survived. The decree is preserved only in a 
Polish translation; see Diplomata Statutaria, p. 109. 


49.“ | Bcbxb MpespeveHHEIX ABOXRKCHUOBb He MTH 3a CBALICHHHKOBL HO 


OTJIYUCHHbIXS WH MWPOKJIATHIX HW HeMpOWCHHBIX OT CAMHOCYHIHBIA u 
Hepa3jeJIMMbIA TpOuUa Bb HBIH'bUIHeEMb Bbue U Bb OyAyUIeM HM TO CMepTH 
Hepasap biuieHbix HW BH XpHCTOBbI LlepKBe XPHCTHAHS HenpHyacTHEIX] AKO 
HeENOCJIYWHBIX H TpeCTyYMHHKOBb CBATBIX CBALICHHHIXb MpaBHJIb 
alOCTOJICKHX HW BCeJICHCKUX CcoOopoBb. TbMbxe MOBHHHBI BCH BbI WJM 
KHaA3eBe WH MBCTOHAYAJIHHUM WH MpoToMoMmbl HW MellaHe H CBAWICHHHIM u 
TIpOCTO pel eAMHHUeIO BCH OJIarOueCTHBEIM HW MpaBOCaBHbIM XPUCTHAHE 
OTBpalaTHC WH HeHaBHA ‘TH TaKOBbIXb HeCBALICHHBIXb AKO BparoBh 
HCTHHHEI H TIpOTHBHUKOBb LlepKOBHOTO UHHa, HH2Ke ACTH HVK HTH Cb HUM 
HyoKe GecbaopatTu, HO ObraTu OTb HX AKO OBCHBIX TICOBb WH ANOBHTBIX'S 
3BbpeH MOTH, axe MOKaIOTCA WH OOpaTATcA OT 3ularo pa3yMa HXxb 
IpecTaHyTb CBaAWeHHOMbUCTBOBAaTH HecBalleHHe. HW fa *XUMBYTb CO 
MpOCTBIMH JIOQMH HW NoslyuaTb mpomlenie” (Mon. Confr., no. 137, pp. 208- 
210; here p. 209). 


°° See Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 22, for English trans- 
lation see Appendix 2 above. 


5! Hierotheos of Monemvasia, in describing Jeremiah’s elevation of Metro- 
politan Iov of Moscow to patriarchal dignity, considered that in Muscovy 
Jeremiah had acted “thoughtlessly and without sizing things up, and without 
the advice of anyone.” According to the Greek cleric, the patriarch “had this 
habit, that he never listened to good advice from anyone, even from those 
subject to him. And for this reason both he and the Church were ruined in his 
days.” See Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 21; for an English 
translation see Appendix 2 above. 
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52 See Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 22, for English trans- 
lation see Appendix 2 above. Hierotheos makes no mention of Jeremiah’s 
contacts with the Ruthenian ecclesiastical community, suggesting that in the 
eyes of the patriarch’s Greek suite these contacts were of secondary impor- 
tance, 


53 Historians have suggested that Jeremiah’s conflicting decrees and his ap- 
pointment of Kyryll as his exarch were conditioned by monetary payments 
made by Ruthenian bishops; see Ivan Franko, “Z dziej6w synodu brzeskiego 
1596 r.,” Kwartalnik Historyczny 9 (1895): pp. 9-12; and Makarii (Bulgakov), 
vol. 9, pp. 681-82. In the 1570s Jeremiah had struggled to curtail simony in 
Greek ecclesiastical life (see chapter 2). In his decree concerning the appoint- 
ment of confessors he stressed that spiritual qualities alone (and thus not 
material “gifts”) should be the criterion for designated confessors (Diplomata 
Statutaria, p. 109). Given this adamancy, it seems unlikely that the patriarch 
would have himself engaged in simoniacal practices. As Makarii points out, 
however, a competition of gifts by interested Ruthenian parties could help to 
explain the otherwise bizarre pattern of contradictory decrees issued by 
Jeremiah while in the Commonwealth. 


54 “By tomb uacb Hionucitt [Jeremiah’s exarch]...monxanb 0 
MUTPONOJIMTa; a TAM Ke TEKS NIpH OTMpapoBanblo pbueli WyYXOBHbIX'b coOb 
JO MOBEHbA TIOBbpeHbIXb, YNOMHHAJICA MUTPONOJIMTY, aObl OTAAJTb TO LITO 
natTpiapxb Mbuikaiouu Asia MOCBAWeHbA ero cTpaBHib y Bunn, 
NWATHAAUATh THICAUeH ACIP, LITO WHATS TOJIBKO MOJITpeThACTA TaJIAPOBb: 
60 TO MHJIOCTHINA, HaHa Ha HOTpeObI WepKOBHbIe, KOTOpOb HH Ha IO HHOe 
TpaBHTH He FOMUTCA; MU OKAa3bIBaAJTb TO CMY, Kb KT/{bI Obl OHb CaM bxaJTb 
WO MaTpiapxa, Teh Obl eMy OOJIbLLS KOWITOBAJIO; a NaTpiapxb Ha ero xTbOb 
BHHCHb ObUIb 3aX0BaHb OPITH, HW Mpo TO CJTyWINb Toe WITO CTpaBHJTb, OTb 
Hero BePHeHO ObITH MaeTb: 60 NMaTpiapxb Cho/IbBapKOBb, aH CeJTb, aH 
MaeTHOCTii CBOHXb He MaeTb. MutTponosmrTrb He OlarOMy/{pCcTByIOUH O 
TOMb, aHH CJIYXaIoun MacTbIpA, ale po3yMbioun, HKb 1K Ne Tpeba 
TACTHIPA, KOJIM OH’ CAMB 10XKb MacTLIPeMb, HW TOrO BepHUTH He xoTbun, HH 
cb uuMb Jlionucia ek3apxy OTMpaBHTb, ToBbgaoun: “2KeMb He MOBHHCHb 
aru HMYOrO, HW cobopy Tenepb yaHHuTH He Mory.’ A Cb ThIMb OTHbxXasTb 
Tionnciit” (AZR, vol. 4, no. 149, p. 208). 


55 A note in the text of the “Perestoroha” (AZR, vol. 4, no. 149, p. 208) 
identifies “Exarch” Dionysios as a “Greek bishop traveling with Jeremiah.” 
Dionysios arrived at the Muscovite border at Smolensk 19/9 May 1591. (Con- 
cerning his stay in Muscovy, see Posol'skaia kniga, pp. 60-98.) Since in 
Constantinople the synod ranked Moscow fifth in the hierarchy of Orthodox 
patriarchs, Dionysios was detained by the Muscovites to make sure he under- 
stood and would convey the Muscovites’ desire that their patriarch be ranked 
second after Constantinople. He did not depart Moscow until 28 February 
1592. The chronology in the “Perestoroha” regarding Dionysios’ encounter 
with Metropolitan Mykhail is inexact (as is the chronology of other events 
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narrated in the treatise). The fact that the account of the Greek demand for 
payment is narrated in an Orthodox anti-Union polemical treatise suggests that 
Dionysios was authorized to demand payment from Metropolitan Mykhail. If 
he had been an imposter or opportunist seeking personal gain, the author of the 
‘‘Perestoroha” would not have referred to this episode. In fact, while criticizing 
the Ruthenian hierarchy, particularly those bishops that entered into union 
with Rome, the “Perestoroha” seeks to present the patriarchate in the best 
possible light. To this end the treatise inaccurately attributes to Jeremiah 
contributions to the Ruthenian revival in which he had little or no role. 
Arsenios of Elassona, sent to Moscow by Jeremiah’s predecessor, Theoleptos, 
decided to remain and teach in Lviv in late spring 1586, i.e., before Jeremiah’s 
reinstatement in the summer of 1587. It was Arsenios not Jeremiah who 
submitted the Adelphotés grammar for publication in L’viv (issued in 1591). 
The treatise has Jeremiah demoting Metropolitan Onysyfor (Divochka), con- 
ducting reforms, and contributing to the L’viv confraternity program before 
going to Moscow: “A 3a THMb cBaATbHUIM NaTpiapx’b, BHAAUH MHTporOvIMTa 
Kiesckoro Onucudbopa j7BoxeHUa, Cb MpecTosa 310KMWIb... TOoTb 
[Jeremiah] »*e u Bo Jibpopb HayKn BbI3BOJICHBIe, A3bIKa CrioBeHcKoro a 
Tpenkoro [pammarvky BbIpyKoBaTu Moffat, H apesb MuTporoumtTa [sic] 
Enaccouncxoro u [umMonuckoro Apcenia upesb ppb svbrb yan; nopagkn 
Bb LepKBb boxielt ex3emmuiappr [penkuMu mpaBauBbiIMu mofapasrb WH Ha 
COOBeEHCKi A3bIK’ MepeBeCTH H BbIPYKOBATH Ka3astb” (ibid., pp. 206-207). 


°© See Metropolitan Mykhail’s letter to the L’viv confraternity dated 4 Decem- 
ber 1592, in Mon. Confr., no. 258, pp. 402-405. Concerning Dionysios, whom 
Mykhail met in Vilnius, the metropolitan wrote: “lao Mu 3HaTb 0 HEMb H 
CKOpO BCe OTNYCTHBIUM y BeJIMKOe Oe3rojiie Heb HW HOUb exaJIOMt [sic], KOHH 
TOXPOMWJTb, WKOAYM®b [sic] MOMHAb BeJIMKyIO, CaMb MaJIO 30poBaA He 
CTpaTHJTb, ero [Be He/[eJIM CO BCHMb CTaTKOM’ MocellaJ’b, Jap Cocy4amu u 
30J/IOTDIMH MOUCCTh YHHEYH eEMy apOBaJIOMb, a OH BbIPKIBIIM TeuaTb 
TaTpHapxu BCeJICHCKOO TYTb Bb BusTHH (MOCTOBepHoOe CBHAMTeJIbCTBO Ha 
TO HM HbIHe €CTb) JIMCT KO MH, MCHALIHM ObITb OTb MaTPHAPXH, MOMasTh, Bb 
KOTOPOMb TIMWeTb (AKOObI NaTpHapxb), aObIMb CMY OTOCJIATb NATHAAMLATS 
TBICAUb ACIIPb, KOTOPIH Mp XepHTOHUCAHIIO MoeM’ Bbigarb. Lto wxK'b cH 
He TOJIKO MH OJ{HOMY, BCHMb KOrOMb CA OHO pasWJlb, BUCO TIPOTHBHO, 
OTKa3b CMY yfeJIaJIOMb, XOTCEUH CaM O TOM JO BCeJICHCKOTO TaTpHApXH 
MIMcaTH, CCTJIM Tak’b eCTb aOo0 HU” (ibid., p. 403). 


°7 Mykhail (Rahoza) variously supported the confraternity in its struggle with 
Bishop Hedeon. From Navahrudak on 17/7 December 1589, five months after 
his consecration, the metropolitan sent a letter to the confraternity confirming 
it and granting it control over the St. Onuphrius Monastery and the monastery 
in Univ (Mon. Confr., no. 138, pp. 210-13), both claimed by Arsenii Balaban 
and then by his son Hedeon (see discussion in Chapters 9 and 10). Three 
weeks later, on 7 January 1590/28 December 1589 the metropolitan sent a 
letter appointing the hieromonk Vasyl’ confessor to the Dormition Church and 
encouraging the faithful to avail themselves of Vasyl’s services and to receive 
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Communion, see Mon. Confr., no. 139, pp. 213-14. The following day 
Mykhail signed a letter admonishing Bishop Hedeon not to interfere in the 
work of the confraternity, see Mon. Confr., no. 140, pp. 214-15. The metro- 
politan sent another letter on 17/7 January imparting his blessing on the work 
of the confraternity, already blessed by Patriarch Jeremiah, along with a 
separate letter confirming the confraternity, its school, and its press, see Mon. 
Confr., no. 141, pp. 216-18; no. 142, pp. 218-20. For other letters issued in 
June 1590 by the metropolitan defending the prerogatives of the confraternity, 
see Mon. Confr., no. 151, pp. 237-39; no. 153, pp. 240-42; no. 156, pp. 248- 
49. At the synod of Ruthenian bishops held in Brest 22 June 1590 the case of 
the confraternity against the bishop was decided in the brotherhood’s favor, 
with the bishops endorsing its activities, see Mon. Confr., no. 158-60, pp. 
252—61. In January 1591 Metropolitan Mykhail visited the contraternity 
church and school in L’viv, on which occasion the students recited elaborate 
verses of greeting, later that year published by the confraternity; see chapter 9. 


58 Mykhail speculated that Dionysios’ support of Hedeon, who had been 
reprimanded by the synod of Ruthenian bishops, against Mykhail was moti- 
vated by his (Mykhail’s) refusal to give the Greek cleric the compensation for 
ordination that he had requested: “C Torox OH BO3peBHOBaBIUM Ha MA pou 
exasl u 6yayun Bo JIpoBe BayuKa JacKaHveM ero NOMPIOT HW TOCTHI Hi 
HapoBaJl Ero CIIpOBOXKCHHEM MOUECTH BEJIMKOA CMY, H TOT JIMCT, C KOTOpOrO 
KonMIO s1060B Ballia KO MHe ecTe npucsasM. OTTOA BO3pacTe 3eJ10 
CMYUJaTeJIHbIM HM TIPOTHBHBI LepKBe XPHCTOBe, O KOTOPOM BCYMHeBalocad H 
ropue cbry10 0 BeJIMKOM HeCTaTeJIHOCTH H HecTasIocTH (ecJIM ObI TAK ObIJIO) 
nlaTpHapxu ero Musioctu’ (Mon. Confr., no. 258, p. 403). 
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! For a chronological account of the complex negotiations, see Halecki, From 
Florence to Brest, pp. 236-419. Most of the relative documentation can be 
found in Documenta Unionis. For reference to and general comments on the 
immense literature on the Union of Brest, see Isydor I. Patrylo, Dzherela i 
Bibliohrafiia do istorit Ukrains'koi Tserkvy. 3 vols. (Rome, 1975, 1988, 1995) 
[=AOSBM ser. 2, sec. 1, 33, 46, 49]; some sections originally appeared as 
‘“Dzherela i Bibliohrafiia do istorii Ukraiinskot Tserkvy,” pt. 1, AOSBM ser. 2, 
sec. 2, 8 (1973): 305-434; pt. 2, 9 (1974): 315-545; pt. 3, 10 (1979): 406-487; 
pt. 4, 12 (1985): 419-516; pt. 5, 13 (1988): 405-539. See also his updated 
extract “Bibliohrafiia do Beresteis koi Unit,” AOSBM ser. 2, sec. 2, 15 (1996): 
521-51. Among the many surveys and general treatments, the following are 
notable. Mikhail’ losifovich Koialovich, Litovskaia tserkovnaia uniia, vol. 1 
(St. Petersburg, 1859), pp. 31-168; Platon Nikolaevich Zhukovich, Seimovaia 
bor'ba pravoslavnogo dvorianstva s tserkovnoi uniei (do 1609g.) (St. Peters- 
burg, 1901), pp. 1-234; Edward Likowski, Unia Brzeska (r. 1596) (Poznan, 
1896), [German translation, Die Ruthenisch-Roémische Kirchenvereinigung 
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genannt Union zu Brest (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1904); Ukrainian translation 
Beresteis'ka Uniia (1596) (Zhovkva, 1916)]. Chodyniski, Kosciot, pp. 255- 
315; Makarii, vol. 9, pp. 478-689; Hrushevskyi, vol. 5, pp. 561-618; Josef 
Macha, Ecclesiastical Unification: A Theoretical Framework Together With 
Case Studies From the History of Latin-Byzantine Relations (Rome, 1974), pp. 
174-201 [=Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 198]; Sergei Nikolaevich Plokhii 
[Serhii Mykolaiovych Plokhyi], Papstvo i Ukraina. Politika rimskoi kurii na 
ukrainskikh zemliakh v XVI-XVII vv. (Kyiv, 1989), pp. 44-78; Sophia Senyk, 
“The Background of the Union of Brest,” AOSBM ser. 2, sec. 2, 15 (1996): 103-— 
144. More popular accounts can be found in Ivan Vlasovskyi, Narys istorit 
Ukrains'koi Pravoslavnot Tserkvy, vol. 1 (New York, 1956) [English transla- 
tion, Ivan Wlasowsky, Outline History of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church, vol. 
1 988-1596 (Bound Brook, N. J., 1956)]; in Atanasii H. Velykyi’s popular radio 
lectures which include extensive quotations from documentary materials, Z 
litopysu Khrystyians'kot Ukrainy, vol. 4, XVI-XVITI st. (Rome, 1971); Hryhor 
Luzhnytskyi, Ukrains'ka Tserkva mizh Skhodom a Zakhodom (Philadelphia, 
1954); and losyf Slipyi, Beresteis'ka Uniia (Rome, 1993) [Offprint from 
Bohosloviia 57 (1993)]. See also Platon Nikolaevich Zhukovich, “Brestskii 
sobor 1591 goda (Po novootkrytoi gramote, soderzhashchei deianiia ego),” 
Izvestiia Otdeleniia russkogo iazyka i slovesnost’i Imperatorskoi Rossiiskoi 
Akademii Nauk 12 (1907, fasc. 2, pp. 45-71; Thor Monchak [Monéak], 
“Pomistnist’ Kyivskot Tserkvy na Beresteiskykh Synodakh,” Ukrains'kyi 
istoryk 27 (1990): 12-27; S. G. Iakovenko, “Pravoslavnaia ierarkhita Rechi 
Pospolitoi i plany tserkovnoi unii v 1590-1594 gg.,” Slaviane i ikh sosedi, vol. 
3, Katolotsizm i pravoslavie v srednie veka, ed. Boris Nikolaevich Floria, et al. 
(Moscow, 1991), pp. 41-57; Boris Nikolaevich Floria, “Brestskie sinody i 
Brestskaia uniia,” ibid., pp. 59-75; Bolestaw Kumor, “Geneza i zawarcie unii 
brzeskiej,” in Unia brzeska. Geneza, dzieje i konsekwencje w kulturze narodéw 
stowianskich, ed. Ryszard Luzny, Franciszek Ziejka, and Andrzej Kepinski 
(Cracow, 1994), pp. 26-44; Iaroslav Dashkevych, “Uniia ukraintsiv ta unnia 
virmeniv: porivnial’ni aspekty,” in Beresteis'ka Uniia (1596-1996). Statti i 
materialy (Lviv, 1996), pp. 74-86. See also Mikhail Vladimirovich Dmitriev, 
Boris N. Floria, Sergei G. Iakovenko, Brestskaia uniia 1596 g. i 
obshchestvenno-politicheskaia bor'ba na Ukraine i v Belorusii v kontse XVI- 
nachale XVH vy. Chast I. Brestskaia uniia 1596 g. Istoricheskie prichiny (Mos- 
cow, 1996), pp. 95-116, 131-93, which includes Floria’s interesting but specu- 
lative reconstruction of the development and reversal of the individual bishops’ 
views regarding Union with Rome during the period 1590-94. 


2 See Pamiatniki polemicheskoi literatury, vol. 3, pp. 617-18 [=RIB, 19]. 
Documenta Unionis, no. 1, pp. 5-7. 
Documenta Unionis, no. 1, pp. 5-6. 


“neTH€CATb KOMN'b [POW JIMTOBCKUXS . . . JO CKPHH'BKH Ha peu Halllylo 
MOCHOJIMTYIO JLYXOBHYIO 3an/IaTHTH WH HHYAMb He BbIMOBJIAIOUH CA,” 
Documenta Unionis, no. 1, p. 6. 
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6 Documenta Unionis, no. 1, p. 6. 
7 Documenta Unionis, no. 1, p. 6. ; 


8 The various formulations regarding union have been discussed in the litera- 
ture mentioned on p. 405n1 and most recently in Isydor Patrylo, “Artykuly 
Beresteis koi Uni” AOSBM ser. 2, sec. 2, 15 (1996): 47-102. 


2 Documenta Unionis, no. 2, p. 8. 
10 Documenta Unionis, no. 3, pp. 9-10. 


11 The equivocal attitude of much of Polish society to the union became 
clearly evident after the union and throughout the seventeenth century (espe- 
cially after the death of Zygmunt II in 1632) when many prominent Roman 
Catholic nobles in the Commonwealth questioned whether the union was in 
the best interests of state. For one recent discussion and references to previous 
literature, see Tereza Chyncezewska-Hennel, “Beresteiska uniia v XVII st. z 
pol'skoi tochky zoru,” in Borys Gudziak, ed., Oleh Turii, co-ed., Derzhava, 
suspil'stvo i Tserkva v Ukraini u XVII stolitti. Materialy Druhykh 
“Beresteis'kykh chytan'’.” L'viv, Dnipropetrovs'k, Kyiv, 1-6 liutoho 1995 r. 
(Lviv, 1996), pp. 87-108 [with discussion, pp. 108-130]. 


!2 The synodal decree was published and analyzed by Zhukovich, “Brestskii 
sobor 1591 goda,” pp. 45-71. 


13 See ibid., passim. 
4 Documenta Unionis, no. 7, p. 16. 


15 Russell Moroziuk has written a book-length biographical study about Ipatii 
which remains in manuscript, “Father of Ukrainian Catholicism: Ipatey Potey” 


(Montreal, 1978). Moroziuk also prepared an edition of Ipatii’s collected works _ 


for the Texts series of the Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian Literature (also as 
yet unpublished). About Ipatii, see also Orest Ivanovich Levitskii, “Tpatii Potii, 
Kievskii uniatskii mitropolit,” Pamiatniki russkoi stariny v zapadnykh 
guberniiakh, vol. 8, ed. P. N. Batiushkov (St. Petersburg, 1885), pp. 342-74; N. 
Tripol’skii, Uniatskii mitropolit Ipatii Potsei (Kyiv, 1878); Jan Dziegielewski, 
“Pociej, Adam, p6zniej Hipacy,” Polski stownik biograficzny, vol. 27, no. | 
(fase. 112), pp. 28-34; and the insightful characterizations of Ipatii as a 
reformer by Mikhail Vladimirovich Dmitriev, “Religiozno-kul'turnaia i 
sotsial‘naia programma greko-katolicheskoi tserkvi v Rechi Pospolitoi v Kontse 
XVI-pervoi polovine XVII v.,” in Slaviane i ikh sosedi, vol. 3, Katolitsizm i 
pravoslavie v srednie veka, ed. Boris Nikolaevich Floria, et al., (Moscow, 
1991), pp. 76-95; and Sophia Senyk, “Dva mytropolyty—Potii i Ruts‘kyi,” in 
Gudziak, ed. and Turii, co-ed., Istorychnyi kontekst, pp. 137-72. See also 
Atanasii Pekar, “Ipatii Potii—provisnyk z’ iedynennia,” AOSBM ser. 2, sec. 2, 
15 (1996): 145~246. 

16 For the Ruthenian and Polish versions of Ostroz’‘ky’s letter to Potii of 6 June 


1593 cited here and below, see Documenta Unionis, no. 8-10, pp. 17-24; 
AZR, vol. 4, no. 45, p. 63. A Polish translation was published tn Lev Krevza, 
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Obrona iednosci cerkiewney and Zaxarija Kopystens'kyj’s Palinodija, pp. 96- 
100. This citation and the two following are taken from Bohdan Strumijski’s 
translation of Krevza’s text which the translator collated with the Ruthenian 
original, see Lev Krevza’s A Defense of Church Unity and Zaxarija 
Kopystens'kyj’s Palinodiya, pt. 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1995), pp. 125-28 
[=HLEUL, Translations, 3[1]). 


'7 Documenta Unionis, no. 8-10, pp. 17-24. 


'8 The Polish version of the Ostrozkyi’s guidelines for union is most explicit, 
see Documenta Unionis, no. 10, p. 24. Regarding Ostrozkyi’s relations with 
Protestants—intensified by the prospects and conclusion of union with 
Rome—see Tomasz Kempa “Konstanty Wasyl Ostrogski wobec katolicyzmu 
i wyznan protestanckich,” Odrodzenie i Reformacja w Polsce 40 (1996): 17- 
36; his “Prawostawni a synod protestancki w Toruniu w 1595 roku: U 
poczatk6w wspdipracy dyzunit6w z dysydentami,” Zapiski historyczne 42 
(1997): 39-52; and his Konstanty Wasyl Ostrogski (ok. 1524/1525—1608). 
Wojewoda Kijowski i marszatek ziemi wotyrskiej (Torun, 1997), especially pp. 
141-43 and 156-59, 


19 Documenta Unionis, nos. 21, 33, pp. 41-43, 53-55. 


20 The document has not been preserved. Its basic contents and the fact that 
one of the bishops (unidentified) had not endorsed the declaration by 15 
October are reported in a dispatch of the nuncio to Poland, Germanico 
Malaspina (1592-1598); see Litterae Nuntiorum, vol. 2, no. 431, p. 26 
(Cracow, 15 October). 


71“ | -ac potissimum his infelicissimis temporibus nostris, quibus multae ac 


variae haereses inter homines grassantur, ob quas plurimi recedentes a vera et 
Orthodoxa fide Christi{aJna, gregem nostram deserunt, et ab Ecclesia Dei 
veroque in Trinitate illius cultu se ipso separant, quod non alia de causa 
accidit, quam ob dissensionem nostram cum Dominis Romanis...” 
(Documenta Unionis, no. 17, pp. 32-35, here p. 33). The Torchyn document 
carried the signatures of six of the eight Ruthenian bishops, including that of 
the metropolitan. It is not clear why Hedeon, the initiator of the Ruthenian 
bishops’ union activity and Mykhail (Kopystenskyi), also a signatory of previ- 
ous documents in support of union, did not sign this declaration. For a 
Ruthenian version of this document see Mon. Confr., no. 327, pp. 550-52. A 
photographic reproduction of the Ruthenian version is given in Documenta 
Unionis; see plate between pp. 48 and 49. 


22 OrgaBum rocnowapy erO MHJIOCTH CJIyYKObI MOJIMTBbI HW MOL.aHCTBO 
Hale, Bb pbuax’b HallMX’b CMOJIBHBIX'b, OKOJIO 3be{HOUeHbA Y Bbpb cBaroii, 
HO ero KOpoOsIeBCKOH MHIOCTH MOBHTH, TO ecTb: Haneppbi: suyqazun MbI 
CMHCKOMbI Bb CTaplIHXb HaluWxXb, AXb MUJIOCTH MaTpispaxaxb BeJIMKie 
He€CTpOeHiaA H HeAOasIOCTH O LepKBH 6OXKiM H O 3aKOH'b CBATOMb, H UX 
CaMUXb 3HeBOJICHIA, H AKO CA Ch YOTHIPCXb MaTpiapxXoBb OCMb YUHHHIO 
(4oro Mepeb ThMb HHKOJIBI He ObIBAIO HX'b TaK'b MHOrO, ompoub 
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YOTMPOX’b), HW AKO TaMb Ha CTOJIMMAXb CBOHX'b 2KUBOTHI CBOM BeyTb, H AKO 
ONMH NOMb APYTHMb MOAKYMYIOTbCA, H AKO CTOJIMUbI WepKBH OOxKin 
coOopHbie NoTpaTHIM; a TYTb WO Hach NpibsxKAKAIOUH, RWAWHSIXS 
nucnyTaubiit 3b HHOBbpHBIM He SHHAT, H Cb MHCbMa OOXKiATO OTBBTOBS, 
XOTAGL XTO H MOTPeOoBaJTb, 3b HAMM MBTU He XOTAT, TOJIBKO THOXKUTOUHOE 
cBoe, 6OsIbIeH HHXKJIM 30aBeHHOe ONATPYIOUN 3b HaCb; H, OTKOJIb MOry4H, 
HaOpaBuln CKapOoBb, OLMHb Apyroro TaMb Bb 3eMJIM MOraHbCKOH CKyIyI0Tb, 
HU TOJIbKO ThIMb CaMbIM'b X2KHBOTHI CBOH TIpoBagATb (He BCMOMMHAIOUH 
WHIWOrO HXb Hepabuia). [po To Mbl, He XOTAYH Bb TakKOW HepAWHOCTH UH 
T1OMb TAKHMb HXb MACTbIPCTBOMb Aastbua TpuBaTn, onHnocTannh 
3POMBUIMCA, a 3a MeBHbIMH BAPYHKaMU, — eCJIM CTO KOPOJIEBCKaA MHJIOCTb, 
AKO rociofapb Hallyb XpecTiAHCKili a NOMa3anellb oxi, GyeTb pans 
XOTBTH XBaJTy 602KiO MOb OMHbIM’b MaCTHIPCTBOMb POSLUHPHTH, HM Hach O 
TAaKOBbIX'’b 2Ke BOJIBHOCTeH, 3b CMHCKONMIAMH HalliWMH, Cb WepKBaMH, Cb 
MaHacTbIPAMH HW CO BCbMb [YXOBCHCTBOMb, AKO WH Xb MHJIOCTb TMaHOBe 
HYXOBHbIe PHMCKie, MPHITyCTHTH HW 3aXOBaTH, — XOYCMb, 3a MOMOUBIO 
6oxielo, FO coemHHeHia Bbpbl MPHCTyMMTH, U NacTbIpaA Toro OAHOrO 
TOJIOBHOrO, KOMY-TO OTb caMoro 36aBHTeJIA Hallloro MoBbpoHO TO e€CTs, 
HalicBATWIOrO Maly PHMCKOrO aCTbIPOMb HalIMMb UPW3HATH: TOJIbKO 
TIpocuMb, aObl rocnofapb erO MHJIOCTh Hach 3b eMMCKOMIAMM HaulIWwMu 
UIPHBHJIieMb ero KOpOsIeBCKOM MHJIOCTH YNeBHUTH, H The apTHKyJIbl HYAKeH 
onucaHble YTBepANTH HW YMOUHHTH Ha Bbunbie Yacbl paar.” For the full text 
of the letter, see Documenta Unionis, no. 19, pp. 36-38. [Also in AZR, vol. 4, 
no. 55, pp. 79-80; and Mon. Confr., no. 329, pp. 554—S6. | 


23 “35, Krpeubin vepHirh, KOTOpble TyTb 3BbIKIM BbIb32KAaTH, KOTOPbIXS 
MOxXKeMb cMbrb Ha3BaTH wWekKraMH (60 TOJIbKO 3b Hacb BblOpaBIUH HU 
BLICpaGHBIUM He TOJIBKO TbHA3MH, asle WH KHHTaMu, OOpa3bl, WTO CA HMb 
mogobaeTh, H BHIBO3ATh Bb 3CMJNO TYPELIKYIO M10 [[Ba-KPOTb HM TPH-KPOTb Bb 
pOK», H TO HoraHuHy TYPeLKOMY 0 PyK’b OTAalOTb, UHMb OH'b 3aCb NPOTHB 
XpecTisHh MOTYKHBULWMME eCCTb), aAObI 1OX'b OOJIBIUS TYTH Bb MAHCTBE ero 
KopoviepcKob MHJIOCTH Kano Bashi Hab WaMu He MBI U MepeKa3bl 
HaM®b Tenepb H HanOTOMb HUKIAbI He “MHHIH” (Documenta Unionis, no. 19, 
p. 38). 


24 Voices among the Orthodox laity also criticized Jeremiah for lack of mod- 
eration in dealing with the confraternity-bishop conflict. In a 10 May 1595 
letter to Metropolitan Mykhail (Rahoza), Palatine of Navahrudak Feador 
[Teodor] Skumyn-Tyshkevych contends that the union arose out of the con- 
flicts between the Lviv confraternity and Bishop Hedeon and blames “our 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch,” who provoked with his letters the bishop, “who 
had to throw himself into such schism,” drawing others with him: “Ane o 
TOCTAHOBJICHbIO CHpaBb Bb WepkBH boxbeh OYAYAHXb Bb THX 
ONWaKaHbIXb yackxb, Ch TOPOXK'b NMCAHbA Balle MHJIOCTH 3po3yMbBLUH, 
HaMHbi He yTbIIMJIeM’b CA, UH OBLICMb 3b BeJIMKHMb KaJIeMb TO CCMH 
YHTAaIIb, O YOM CMH Tepey’b ThIMb MH MBICJLAMH B3ApHIrasica. To pce HK 
HaMb ciipaBHia WH eCTb MOUATKOMb He3rofa OpaTcKad Cb BJaf{bIKOIO 
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JIBoBcKMM, To Hu crbust Buabru Moxers. Hexali Ke cnpapenviuBpit Cyaba 
KPOBH H AYIUIb HEBHHHBIXb 3b PYKb ThXb B3bIMIeTb, XTO TOMY e€CTb 
upHumnnow. He MeHbUIMMb Te2Kb NPHYHHHOI Wo Toro curywiH'h npu3naTu 
iaJIbIMb CYMHBHbeMb MOXeMb caMoro MaTpispxy Haoro 
KOHCTaHTBIHONOJIBCKOrO, KOTOpPbIii TaKOBbIe KJIOTHH JIHCTaMH CBOMMH ce- 
306 Bb NaHcTBa Halli, He MoBJO, [text defective]... BcbImarouH, ase 
CBOBOJIbHbIe, a TO MO TOrO TIpuBeJib, H WyXb... [go] ... Taxosob 
pocnauH ... MOMCTbI Ha CUPOTHBHHKaXb CBOUXS ... ; 60 BulagbiKa JIBoscKiit, 
OyHy4uH TaMb Bb OCTaTHei TOMH OTb O6paTcTBa, He TOJIbKO O TakoBoro 
OTUICNeHbCTBa KHHYTHCA MYCHJIb, ase, BBpio, Ke Obl HW AYUIHOTO 
HeMpblaTeJIA pal Obl COO‘ Ha NOMOUL B3AJTb: YOO HW AOKAZasTb, MW APYTUX' 
3a co6or0 notarHysrB” (AZR, vol. 4, no. 65, pp. 91-92). 


25 T am preparing an article criticizing the erroneous view that the Ruthenian 
bishops entered into Union with Rome because they feared encroachment 
from the newly created patriarchate of Moscow. Concerning the development 
of the Muscovite perception of the Union of Brest in the seventeenth century, 
see Tatiana Oparina, “Spryiniattia unii v Rossit XVII stolittia,” in Borys 
Gudziak, ed., Oleh Turii, co-ed., Derzhava, suspil'stvo i Terskva v Ukraini u 
XVII stolitti. Materialy Druhykh “Beresteis'kykh chytan'.” L'viv, Dnipro- 
petrovs'k, Kyiv, 1-6 liutoho 1995 r. (Lviv, 1996), pp. 131-85, (including 
discussion); here pp. 139-42. 


*6 The document apparently bears twenty-three signatures including those of 
two itinerant bishops (one a Greek), four archimandrites—Nykyfor (Tur) of 
the Kyivan Caves Monastery, Ilarion (Masal’skyi) of Suprasl, Henadii of 
Derman’, and Athanasios of Simonapetra on Mount Athos—a monastic from 
the Vydubychi monastery in Kyiv, two hegumens, representatives of the lay 
clergy from various towns including Peremyshl’, Brest, and Sluts‘k. The wide 
range is so remarkable that one wonders whether some of the signatures were 
not forged, as was the case on more than one occasion with documents issued 
by Hedeon (Balaban). It is, however, unlikely that all of the signatures were 
inauthentic, making the broad range of expressed support for union with 
Rome, before Ostrozkyi initiated his anti-union efforts, quite impressive; see 
Documenta Unionis, no. 22, pp. 43-44. 


27 Regarding Mykhail’s reservations and vacillation or timidity, see 
Documenta Unionis, nos. 36, 44, 80, 102, pp. 57-58, 78-79, 127-28, 162-64. 


°8 Another magnate that resented being ignored by the bishops in their union 
deliberations was the palatine of Navahrudak, Feador Skumyn-Tyshkevych. 
See his letters to Metropolitan Mykhail and Prince Ostrozkyi, Documenta 
Unionis, nos. 48, 51, pp. 87-88, 91-92. 


29 See, Documenta Unionis, nos. 17-22, pp. 32-44. 

30 Documenta Unionis, no. 31, 33, pp. 51-55. 

3! Documenta Unionis, no. 33, p. 55. 

32 Documenta Unionis, no. 43, pp. 75-78; no. 47, pp. 82-87. 
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33 See the account in Ipatii’s Antirrésis in Pamiatniki polemicheskoi 
literatury, vol. 3, (St. Petersburg, 1903), pp. 633-35 [=RIB, 19]. 

34 For the Polish and Latin texts of these articles, see Documenta Unionis, 
nos. 41, 42, pp. 61-75. For an English translation, see Appendix 3. 

35 See the nuncio’s dispatch dated 7 July in Documenta Unionis, no. 50, pp. 
90-91. 

36 A facsimile of this letter is given in Documenta Unionis, after p. 448. For a 
transcription of the Ruthenian version see AZR, vol. 4, no. 68, pp. 94-95 or Mon. 
Confr., no. 367, pp. 625~26; Latin version, Documenta Unionis, no. 45, pp. 79— 
81. Both versions were read before Pope Clement VIII in Rome 23 December 
1595. 


37 Documenta Unionis, no. 41, p. 63. 

38 Documenta Unionis, no. 41, p. 66. 

39 Documenta Unionis, nos. 60-61, pp. 107-112. 
40 Documenta Unionis,nos. 62, 63, pp. 112-17. 


4\ Litterae nuntiorum, vol. 2, nos. 499, 504, 506, 509-511, 514, 515, pp. 66, 
68-82. 


42 Documenta Unionis, nos. 120, 124, 125, pp. 177, 179-80. 


43 Concerning Ipatii and Kyryll’s stay in Rome, see Halecki, From Florence 
to Brest, pp. 311-41 and the earlier study of Albert M. Ammann, “Der 
Aufenthalt der ruthenischen Bischéfe Hypathius Pociej and Cyrillus Terlecki 
in Rom im Dezember und Januar 1595-96,” OCP 11 (1945): 103-40. 


44 See the bull Decet Romanum Pontificem, in Documenta Unionis, no. 193, 
p. 292, 

43 Documenta Unionis, no. 145, pp. 217-26. 

46 Documenta Unionis, no. 145, p. 218. 

47 Documenta Unionis, no. 145, p. 219. 


48 See the summary of Saragoza’s yet undiscovered votum recorded by Pietro 
Norres in MUH, vol. 1, no. 197, pp. 111-16. See also, Patrylo, “Artykuly 
Beresteiskoi unii,” p. 59n28 and pp. 90-91. 


“9 Documenta Unionis, no. 145, p. 225. 


50 Documenta Unionis, no. 145, pp. 223-24. The reception of the hierarchs 
apparently did not include a separate rite of abjuration, but Roman authorities 
considered their act of submission to be a repudiation of previous positions. 
The bull Decet Romanum Pontificem rejoices that Ipatii and Kyryll “con- 
demned and spurned all of their own and the other bishops’ errors, heresies, 
and schisms.” See Documenta Unionis, no. 193, p. 292. 


5! For characterizations of the social, economic, and religious life of Rome in 
the Cinquecento, see Jean Delumeau, Rome au XVle siécle (Paris, 1975), 
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which recapitulates in abridged form his Vie économique et sociale de Rome 
dans la seconde moitié de XVIe siécle, 2 vols. (Paris, 1957-1959); Girard 
Labrot, L’image de Rome. Une arme pour la Contre-Réforme 1534-1677 
(Paris, 1987); and Louis Ponnelle and Louis Borolet, Saint Philippe Neri et la 
société romaine de sons temps (15]5—1595) (Paris, 1928). 


>? About Baronio, see Hubert Jedin, Kardinal Caesar Baronius. Der Anfang 
der Katolischen Kierchengeschichtsschreibung im 16. Jahrhundert (Miinster- 
Aschendorff, 1978) and Romeo De Maio, Luigi Gulia, and Aldo Mazzacane, 
Baronio storico e la Controriforma. Atti del Convegno Internazionale di studi. 
Sora 6-10 Ottobre, 1979 (Sora, Italy, 1982) [=Fonti e Studi Baroniani, 1], 
with a bibliography of earlier literature. 


3 The New Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v. “Rome,” vol. 12, (New York, 1967), 
p. 653. 


4 The Holy See wrote to officials of numerous Italian regions, cities, and 
towns, including Padua, Bologna, Romagna, Ancona, Loreto, the Marches, 
Camerino, and Perugia, requesting that they host Ipatii and Kyryll as they 
traveled to Rome, see Documenta Unionis, nos. 73, 78, 82, pp. 123, 125, 129-30. 


°° The sum total of all of the known Cyrillic editions in the Ukrainian and 
Belarusian lands during the sixteenth century stands at less than seventy-five 
editions. See Vera Ilinichna Luk‘ianenko, Katalog belorusskikh izdanii 
Kirilovskogo shrifta XVI-XVH v., vol. 1 (1523-1600) (1973) registers forty- 
seven Cyrillic editions in Belarus, and Iakym Prokhorovych Zapasko and 
Iaroslav Dmytrovych Isaievych, Pam’iatky knyzhkovoho mystetsva. Kataloh 
starodrukiv, vydanykh na Ukraini, vol. 1 (1574-1700) (Lviv, 1981) lists some 
twenty-seven editions appearing in Ukraine in the sixteenth century of which 
some are slightly different variants of the same edition. 


%© About the life and influence of Borromeo, see San Carlo e il suo tempo. Atti 
del Convegno internazionale nel IV centenario della morte (Milano, 21-26 
maggio 1984), 2 vols. (Rome, 1986); John M. Headly and John B. Tomoro, San 
Carlo Borromeo. Catholic Reform and Ecclesiastical Politics in the Second 
Half of the Sixteenth Century (Cranbury—London, 1988); and André Deroo, 
Saint Charles Borromée, cardinal réformateur de la pastorale (1536-1584) 
(Paris, 1963). 


°7 The New Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 2, p. 711, s.v. “Borromeo, Charles, 
St.” 


>8 See the special appendix in Caesar Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici, vol. 9. 
(Lucca, 1741), pp. 658-67. The original edition of this section of his history 
was published in Rome in 1596. 


>? Por the date of their departure, see Halecki, From Florence to Brest, p.341n133. 
60 Documenta Unionis, no. 193, p. 293. 


6! See Sophia Senyk, “The Background of the Union of Brest,” p. 136, and 
her “Beresteiska uniia: sproba otsinky,” in Borys Gudziak, ed. and Oleh Turii, 
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int mi inka. Materialy 
co-ed., Uniini protsesy XVLXVII st. i ikh ekleziolohichna otsin 
Shostykh “Beresteis'kykh chytan'.” L'viv, Kyiv, Uzhhorod 14-20 travnia 1996 
r. (forthcoming, Lviv, 1999). 
62 See Documenta Unionis, nos. 171-86, pp. 264-89. 


63 Halecki devotes a chapter to a narration of the events at the two synods; see 
From Florence to Brest, pp. 366-91. See also his “Unia brzeska w swietle 
wspotczesnych §wiadectw greckich,” in Sacrum Poloniae Millennium, vol. I 
(Rome, 1954), pp. 71-73, and “Jeszeze o nowych Zrédtach do dziejow unit 
brzeskiej,” in Sacrum Poloniae Millennium, vol. 4 (Rome, 1957), pp. 117-40. 


64 Porfirii Pidruchnyi estimates that at the time of the Union of Brest there 
were some two-hundred Ruthenian monasteries with a total number of monks 
less than a thousand. See his “Pochatky Vasylianskoho chynu i Beresteiska 
uniia,” in Borys Gudziak, ed. and Oleh Turii, co-ed., Beresteis ka uniia ta 
vnutrishnie zhytiia Tserkvy v XVIL stolitti. Materialy Chetvertykh 
“Beresteis'kykh chytan'.”L'viv, Luts'k, Kyiv. 2-6 zhovtnia 1995 r. (Lviv, 
1997) pp. 79-101 [with discussion, pp. 101-124]. 


65 Concerning the composition of the anti-union synod, see the variant list 
given by the sources, Documenta Unionis, nos. 227, 235, pp. 337-38, 367. 


66 Before arriving in the Commonwealth, Nikephoros had been involved in 
political affairs in Moldova deemed by Polish officials to be detrimental to the 
interests of the Commonwealth. In the wake of the Union of Brest he was 
arrested by Polish authorities as a Turkish agent and met his end in prison in 
Prussia awaiting a final verdict. The charges of espionage pending against him 
seem to have been plausible. For references to literature on Nikephoros and his 
role in Ruthenian church affairs, see chapter 8 above, fn. 30. For examples of 
opposing critical and sympathetic views on Nikephoros, see Halecki, From 
Florence to Brest, pp. 355-61, 367, 371ff and Tomasz Kempa, Konstanty 
Wasyl Ostrogski, pp. 150-S6. 


67 See, for example, Documenta Unionis, no. 229, p. 349. 


68 For the Ruthenian original and Latin translation, see Documenta Unionis, 
no. 231, pp. 359-62; nos. 228, 341. 


69 Halecki, From Florence to Brest, pp. 355-56. 
70 Thid., p. 382. 


7! Ror the pro-union synod’s excommunication of Hedeon, Mykhail. 


(Kopystens‘kyi), Nykyfor (Tur), and others who rejected union, see 
Documenta Unionis, nos. 232, 233, 235, pp. 362-67. For Nikephoros’ excom- 


munication of the metropolitan and the other bishops ratifying union with 


Rome, see ibid., no. 230, pp. 358-59. 


72 See the penetrating portrait of a leading early seventeenth-century ecclesi- 
astic who sought cultural, political, and ecclesiastical compromise in a context 
demanding ever more partisan stances, David A. Frick, Meletij Smotryc ky] 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1995). 
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73, Oskar Halecki, who recognized the relevance of the memorandum for the 
history of the Kyivan metropolitanate, published the text with an introduction, 
see his “Isidore’s Tradition,” AOSBM ser. 2, sec. 2, vol. 4 (1963): 27-43: the 
memorandum is found in the appendix, pp. 37-43. Halecki identifies 
Possevino as the author of the report addressed to Cardinal Cinzio Passeri 
Aldobrandini (the latter was charged with eastern European affairs by his 
doting uncle, Pope Clement VII). 


4 « "”.perche li Viadichi uenuti qua dicono, che due anni sono sendo il 


Patriarca di Costantinopoli uenuto a uisitare la Rossia, et piangendo con loro le 
miserie, che patiuano I Christiani sotto la tirannide Turchesca con le 
confusioni, et abusi, che per cid nasceuano, non potendosi attendere 
all’estirpatione di quelli[,] con la debita liberta Ecc(lesiasti)ca fu risposto da 
alcuni, che per rimediare 4 questo si doueua tentare una uera unione con la 
Chiesa Latina per hauer poi aiuti da quella secondo il bisogno, al che il 
Patriarca replicé il pensiero esser santiss(i)mo, et che felici doueuano reputarsi 
quelli, 4 chi non era uietato Peseguirlo, ma che non era licito di farlo a chi 
staua soggetto a Turchi per uarij [sic] pericoli, che si correuano con che venne 
quasi ad insegnare alli Rutheni, che non lasciassero di prouedere alla loro 
salute, et da questo raggionamento si comincid maturare il consiglio, che in 
fine ha partorito la uenuta di costoro in Roma, et partiorira con la Diuina gratia 
la conuersione di tutte quelle genti, et l’unione di quelle Chiese errante alla sua 
uera madre con uiue speranae di frutii molto maggiori’” (Halecki, “Isidore’ s 
Tradition,” appendix, p. 39. An English translation of this passage is provided 
by Moroziuk, “The Role of Patriarch Jeremiah II Tranos in the Reformation of 
the Kievan Metropolis,” Patristic and Byzantine Review 5(2) 1986: 126-27. 
Here the translation has been thoroughly revised. 
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' Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity. The first part of the book is 


devoted to the Orthodox Church before the fall of Constantinople. Four centu- 
ries of history of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate (its relationship to the 
Ottoman state and to other confessions, administrative structure, cultural role, 
etc.) within the complex and changing political and social circumstances in 
which the Greek subjects of the sultans lived, are surveyed in two hundred and 
fifty pages. In a retrospective account of his research Runciman found that in 
his work much of the history of the patriarchate of Constantinople remained 
“impenetrable”; see his “Greek Church under the Turks: Problems of Re- 
search,” in The Materials, Sources, and Methods of Ecclesiastical History. 
Papers Read at the Twelfth Meeting and the Thirteenth Winter Meeting of the 
Ecclesiastical History Society, ed. Derek Baker (Oxford, 1975), p. 235 [=Stud- 
ies in Church History, 11]. Runciman writes gracefully and often authorita- 
tively when analyzing the Christian Orient and Greek ecclesiastical life and 
structures. However, the author used very few Slavic or Turkish sources. His 
treatment of Greek-East Slavic ecclesiastical interaction is episodic and not 
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well informed. Apparently, he did not regularly consult Slavic historiography. 
Although he includes some Slavic literature in his bibliography, Aleksei 
Petrovich Lebedev’s fundamental (856-page) survey is not cited, see Istoriia 
Greko-Vostochnoi tserkvi pod vlastiiu turok, 2nd ed. (St. Petersburg, 1903 
[1904 appears on the cover]) [=Sobranie tserkovno-istoricheskikh sochinenii, 
7]. Lebedev provides rich commentary on the sources and informative historio- 
graphic annotation. His survey rambles at points, but in terms of sheer factual 
information it is very useful and cannot be ignored by scholars of Orthodoxy in 
the Ottoman Empire. (For Lebedev’s review of nineteenth-century Greek 
scholarship on the patriarchate of Constantinople, see pp. 189-97n1.) For 
critical remarks on Lebedev’s treatment of the sixteenth century one may turn 
to the unpublished thesis of Hieromonk Pavel [Vilkhovskyi] defended in 1905 
at the Kyiv Theological Academy, “Patriarkh Konstantinopol’skii leremiia II. 
Istoricheskii ocherk ego zhizni i trudov na polzu Sv. Tserkvi,” pt. 1 (1 16 ms 
fols.) in the manuscript division of the Instytut Rukopysiv Tsentral’not 
naukovoi biblioteky im. V. Vernads‘koho, fond n. 314 Dissertations of the of 
the Kyiv Theological Academy, sprava no. 1887, fols. 12v—15r. Both 
Runciman and Lebedev’s surveys surpass nineteenth-century Greek works, of 
which the most notable is the series of biographical notices about the 
Constantinopolitan patriarchs compiled by Manouel Gedeon, Patriarchikoi 
Pinakes (Constantinople, 1890). The sprawling study of Meletios Pegas by 
Ivan Ignatevich Malyshevskii amasses many interesting details about six- 
teenth-century Orthodoxy and includes a separate volume of sources; see 
Aleksandriiskii Patriarkh Meletii Pegas i ego uchastie v delakh Russkoi 
tserkvi, 2 vols. (Kyiv, 1872). However, Malyshevskii’s book is written ina 
decidedly polemical tone. His characterizations are facile, and his use of 
sources is frequently uncritical even when he recognizes them as being panegy- 
rics (see, p. xiv). He refers to the sources casually, irregularly, and not always 
accurately, so that the reader cannot readily verify his statements or conclu- 
sions. Cf. his “Konstantinopol’skaia patriarkhiia i grecheskaia tserkov Vv 
podvlastnykh latinianam grecheskikh zemliach s pol. XV do 80-kh godov XVI 


v.,” TKDA 1873 (1): 57-104. Unfortunately, there have been few attempts to 


focus on specific aspects of the history of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
Theodore H. Papadopoullos, Studies and Documents Relating to the History of 
the Greek Church and People under Turkish Domination (Brussels, 1952) 
[=Bibliotheca Graeca Aevi Posterioris, 1] provides the most detailed discus- 
sion of its administrative structure. See also Nikolaos J. Pantazopoulos, Church 
and Law in the Balkan Peninsula during the Ottoman Rule (Thessaloniki, 
1967). Twenty five years after the publication of Runciman’s outline, most of 
the questions it raised have yet to be addressed. The essay by Manoussos 
Manoussacas, “Structure sociale de Il’hellénisme post-byzantin,” Jahrbuch der 
Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 31/2 (1981): 791-815 [=XVL Internationaler 
Byzantinisten Kongress, Akten I/2]. Catalogues and assesses recent scholar- 
ship on the respective status and role played by different Greek communities 
throughout the Mediterranean in Greek cultural and religious life during the 
post-Byzantine period. For a brief overview and a copious bibliography of the 
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political and institutional status of Orthodoxy under the Ottomans, see Gerhard 
Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, pp. 1-16; additional literature on the end 
of the sixteenth century, pp. 76-78. For comments on the modest scope and 
methodological shortcomings of Greek ecclesiastical historiography for the 
Tourkokratia from the 1930s to 1960, see Peter Topping, “Greek Historical 
Writing on the period 1453-1914,” Journal of Modern History 33 (1961): 158— 
61. Cf. also S. I. Murtuzaliev, “Iz istorii bolgarskogo naroda pod osmanskim 
gospodstvom (Konstantinopol’skaia patriarkhiia v sisteme osmanskogo 
upravleniia XV-XVI vv.),” Sovetskoe slavianovedenie 1982 (3): 35-43: 
Kemal H. Karpat, “Ottoman Views and Policies towards the Orthodox Chris- 
tian Church,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 31 (1986): 131-55; George 
Georgiades-Arnakis, “The Greek Church of Constantinople and the Ottoman 
Empire,” Journal of Modern History 24 (1952): 235-50; Nicolae lorga 

Byzance aprés Byzance (Bucharest, 1935), pp. 80-112; Karl Binswanger, 
Untersuchungen zum Status der Nichtmuslime im Osmanischen Reich des 1 6. 
Jahrhunderts: mit einer Neudefinition des Begriffes “Dimma” (Munich 1977) 
[=Beitrége zur Kenntnis Siidosteuropas und des N ahen Orients, 23]. , 


* See Runciman, “The Greek Church under the Turks: Problems of Re- 
search,” pp. 223~35 and Lebedev, Istoriia, pp. 36-55. For comments on the 
sources for the sixteenth-century history of the patriarchate of Constantinople 
see also Konstantinos N. Sathas, Mesaioniké Bibliotheké, vol. 3 (Venice 
1872; reprint 1972), pp. 11-19 and Otto Kresten, Das Patriarchat von 
Konstantinopel im ausgehenden 16. Jahrhundert. Der Bericht des Leontios 
Eustratios im Cod. Tyb. MB 10: Einleitung, Text, Ubersetzung, Kommentar 
(Vienna, 1970), pp. 52-54 [=Sitzungsberichte. Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse, vol. 266, 5]. 


3 The oldest surviving berat (imperial diploma), one issued to Leontios, 
metropolitan of Larissa in 1604, is preserved only in a Greek version. The 
oe res patriarchal berat is dated 1662; see Marios Philippides, “The 

atriarchal Chronicles of the Sixteenth Century,” Greek, R - 
tine Studies 25 (1984): 88. : pe erent 


+ Nomikos M. Vaporis has described the second and third oldest codices 
from the archives of the patriarchate of Constantinople. A description of the 
oldest volume, Codex Alpha, has yet to be published, but Vaporis informs me 
that it contains mostly seventeenth-century documents, especially concerning 
Cyril Loukaris. There are “five or six” documents from the sixteenth century 
one from the patriarchate of Jeremiah I (1522—46), some from that of Jeremiah 
II. One of the documents refers to Venetian affairs, however, none concern 
East Slavic matters. Codex Beta, consisting of only a hundred and seven pages 
of which twenty-nine are blank, contains sixty-eight documents written from 
1616-64, see Nomikos M. Vaporis, “Codex (B’) Beta of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople: Aspects of the History of the Church of 
Constantinople,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 19(2) 1974: 1-69; and 
20(1-2) 1975: 70-126. Codex Gamma has seventy-six pages of text ‘with 
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eighty-eight documents dating form March, 1691, to March 28, 1719 (pages 
numbered A and B date from July 1761); see Nomikos M. Vaporis, “Codex 
(G’) Gamma of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople: Aspects of the 
History of the Church of Constantinople, Greek Orthodox Theological Review 
18(1-2) 1973: 3~88; 19(1) 1974: 89-154. Lebedev discusses the sources for 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Greek church history (see /storiia, pp. 36-55). 


5 Tyan Ivanovich Sokolov, who worked in the archives for seven weeks 
gathering materials on the nineteenth-century history of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, as early as 1904 wrote about their poverty, attributing it to the 
hardships under Turkish rule, the fires, and the independence uprising of 1821, 
which together destroyed both the organization of the archives and materials 
in them, Konstantinopol'skaia tserkov' v XIX veke. Opyt istoricheskogo 
issledovaniia (St. Petersburg, 1904), p. xxxiv. 


6 Access to materials is an additional obstacle. For various reasons, not the 
least of which is the unscrupulousness of scholars who have worked in the 
libraries and manuscript collections of Eastern monasteries, permission to work 
in the archives is not readily granted by ecclesiastical authorities. My own 
written inquiry to the patriarchate of Constantinople was never acknowledged. 
In the last century not many scholars have worked in the archives of the 
patriarchate of Constantinople and even fewer have published their findings. A 
good proportion of these have been Greek ecclesiastics and there are some 
indications that the patriarchate has censored some of their research. The 
written testimony of Sokolov is of interest in this regard. Having received from 
the patriarch of Constantinople, Joachim III, permission and exclusive access 
on the basis of a letter of recommendation from Metropolitan Antonii of St. 
Petersburg and Ladoga, Sokolov worked in the archives for seven weeks in the 
summer of 1902, under the supervision of a special patriarchal commission. 
Everything that he was to publish was reviewed by officials from the patriarch- 
ate. Some documents he quotes only in extract, kat& Ae, and it is not 
unreasonable to suspect that there might have been some censorship, particu- 
larly since the author states that the book was written for scholarly reasons but 
also “B HHTepecaX €MHHCTBa BePbI MpaBOCJIaBHbIX HapO/OB, HX B3aHMHOL 
JNOOBH HW OOmlero XpHcTMaHcKoro efMHoMbIcIMA” (Konstantinopol'skaia 
tserkov' vy XIX veke. Opyt istoricheskogo issledovaniia, p. Xxxiv). 

7 WVaporis, “Codex (B’),” p. 8. 

8 Under the Turks the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem had 
the rights extended to all bishops along with some of the privileges of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. They became, however, increasingly dependent 
on the latter who became the supreme representative of the Orthodox Church 
before the Porte. The other patriarchs could stay in the city only with the 
permission of the patriarch of Constantinople, and once there, they had to 
respect the ordinances that concerned the bishops of that patriarchate. In this 
regard they were subordinated to the ecumenical patriarch, Lebedev, Tstortia, 
pp. 123-24, cf. Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, pp. 176-77. Lebedev 
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gives a schematic survey of the patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem during the Tourkokratia (Istoriia, pp. 759-849). See also Christians 
a nee in ee ial Empire: The Functioning of a Plural Society, vol. 2. 

é Arabic-Speaking Lands, eds. Benjamin Braude and Bernard Lewi 
York—London, 1982). Bg mene 


° Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, p. 177. 


at Eleni Kakoulidis, “Katalogos ton hellénikon cheirographon tou Hellenikou 
Institoutou Benetias,” Thésaurismata 8 (1971): 249-73. For further refer- 
ences, see Manoussos Manoussacas, “La comunita greca di Venezia e gli 
arcivescovi di Filadelfia,” in “La chiesa greca in Italia dall’VIT al XVI 
secolo.” Atti del convegno storico (Bari, 30 Apr.-4 Magg. 1969) (Padua 
1973), vol. 1, pp. 47-49 [=Italia Sacra. Studi e Documenti di Storia 
Ecclesiastica, 21]. 


H Runciman writes that his research in the archives of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople uncovered little that was not already published or described. 
Some materials described in earlier publications were found to be missing 
(“The Greek Church under the Turks: Problems of Research,” p. 226). I have 
directly queried or exchanged letters with a score of scholars who have 
worked in Greek, Balkan, Venetian, and Roman archives, as well as those of 
the patriarchate. The responses confirm Runciman’s pessimism about sources 
documenting Greco-Ruthenian relations at the end of the sixteenth century. 


!2 See the references to the sixteenth century in Halil Inalcik, “The Status of 
the Greek Orthodox Patriarch under the Ottomans,” Turcica: Revue des etudes 
turques 21-23 (1991): 307-36. 


13 Halil Inalcik, “Ottoman Archival Materials on Millets,” in Christians and 
Jews in the Ottoman Empire, vol. 1, pp. 437-49. 


= Concerning the Pseudo—Dorotheos chronicle, see Borys A. Gudziak, “The 
Sixteenth-Century Muscovite Church and Patriarch Jeremiah II’s Journey to 
Muscovy, 1588-1589: Some Comments concerning the Historiography and 
Sources,” HUS 19 (1995): 200-225. 


oe Along with the Historia Politica, the Historia Patriarchica was published 
with commentary by Martin Crusius in Turcograecia, libri octo (Basel, 1584) 
pp. 1-68, 105-201, and reprinted in the Corpus Scriptorum Historiae 
Byzantinae, ed. Immanuel Bekker (Bonn, 1849), vol. 46. The relevant section 
of the Pseudo-Dorotheos chronicle was reprinted by Sathas, Biographikon 
schediasma, Appendix, pp. 3-25; Eustratios’ memorandum was published by 
Kresten, Das Patriarchat von Konstantinopel. Consult Podskalsky 
Griechische Theologie, for references to the published correspondence of 
individual Orthodox theologians and churchmen. About Eustratios on 
Jeremiah’s trip to Muscovy, see Kresten, Das Patriarchat von Konstantinopel 
p. 84. For comments on the dubious nature of some of Eustratios’ information 
and on the differences between Eustratios and the Pseudo-Dorotheos 
chronicle, see ibid., pp. 32~34, 58. 
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! From Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 20-23 and 24-25. 


2 i e status of the Archbishopric of Ohrid, see Viacheslav 
ae api ae aerate juridique de l’archevéché d’Okhrid dés sa pees 
jusque a la conquéte de Ja peninsule des Balkans par les T urks,” Bohosloviia 
(1933): 89-96. 

3 The use of the plural in Greek reflects the Eastern Christian nuance accord- 
ing to which all of what Christ endured was part of the His salvific activity. 
Traditionally the West has focused more specifically on the Crucifixion as the 
efficacious soteriological moment of the Passion. 


+ These last two sentences are omitted in the seventeenth-century Russian 
translation. See the excerpt published by Lebedeva, Pozdnie grecheskie 
khroniki, p. 93. 

5 The Church Father and Bishop of Constantinople St. John Chrysostom was 
banished to this Armenian frontier post in 404. Chrysostom never returned 
from exile and died in 407 while being transfered to an even more severe 
location. His vita would have been familiar to the sixteenth-century Greek 
reader schooled primarily in the monastic literary culture and perhaps even to 
an illiterate church-going Greek who would hear the vita read on 
Chrysostom’s feast day. 


6 Yn the mind of a Greek living and writing under the Turks the term “Chris- 
tians” was often a synonym for “Greek.” See for example the brief memoran- 
dum written 29/19 March 1590 by Leontios Eustratios at the request of Martin 


Crusius describing ecclesiastical events in Constantinople in the 1580s pub- 


lished by Otto Kresten, Das Patriarchat von Konstantinopel im ausgehenden 
16. Jahrhundert, pp. 40, 44, 46. The Greeks from Jeremiah s party opposing 
the creation of a patriarchate in Muscovy are identified by Arsenios of 
Elassona, Dmitrievskii, Arkhiepiskop elassonskii, p. 83. 


7 The meaning here is unclear. “Kai 6 ‘lepeptas etrev Lov. ce] cdg 
eivar Stoemioxonos, Kai dev eivat VOLILOV” (Sathas, Biographikon 
schediasma, Appendix, p. 22). The punctuation is slightly different in the L 631 
edition, p. 601: “Kai 0 ‘lepepiag eimev, OA ov. GN AdTOG etvoar 
Sicenioxorog Kai Sev eivot vouyiov.” It is interesting to note that Arsenios 
and Dionysios, the seventeenth-century Greeks translating ais ks to 
into Russian, skipped over this troublesome sentence. It is omitted in the 
extract from their translation (State Historical Museum, ms. no, 343, p. 75) 
provided by Lebedeva, p. 93. Charles Du Cange used the Biblion istorikon in 
compiling his dictionary, cf. Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et a 
graecitatis, 2 vols. (Lugduni, 1688; reprinted in Bratislava, 1891 and oe 
1958), index of authors cited vol. 1, p. 47: “Dorothei Metropolitae 


Monembasiensis Synopsis Historiarum, ex editione Veneta.” The term. 


disepiskopos, however, is not entered. Kartashev without explanation 
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reconstrues the term to be dtcenioKxohoc—‘“uro on He yHOJIHOMOUeH 
emucKonamn” (Ocherki po istorii Russkoi tserkvi, vol. 23.26): 


8 Andrei Shchelkaloy, the posol'skii d'iak (“foreign minister”), was respon- 
sible for surveillance over Jeremiah and his suite, see Posol’skaia kniga, p. 26. 
Pseudo-Dorotheos is not alone in accusing Shchelkalov of mistreating foreign- 
ers. Giles Fletcher, Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador to Moscow in 1588~—1589, 
complained about the firm treatment he had received from Shchelkalov. See 
Fletcher’s report on his embassy published as Appendix A in Of the Russe 
Commonwealth by Giles Fletcher 1591. Facsimile Edition with Variants, with 
an Introduction by Richard Pipes and a Glossary-index by John V. A. Fine Jr. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1966), pp. 43-53. 


9 Probably in reference to Byzantine Emperor Theodosios IT (408-450), 
during whose rule powerful individuals in the court influenced decisions and 
themselves conducted much of the policy. For general comments and bibliog- 
raphy, see the entry in ODB, vol. 3, pp. 2051-2052. The author’s allusion to 
Theodosios is not completely appropriate since the emperor is known to have 


had scholarly inclinations, while Tsar Fedor’s mental infirmity is well-docu- 
mented. 


'© Although the Grecheskaia posol'skaia kniga corroborates the fact that 
Jeremiah and his retinue received gifts from the Tsar, the sums recorded 
therein are significantly more modest than those in Pseudo-Dorotheos. This 
kind of exaggeration, as well as the use of round numbers, can be seen as 
evidence supporting the view that the information in the chronicle concerning 
Jeremiah’s sojourn in Muscovy was registered from oral accounts and not. 
written down by Hierotheos himself. 


'l The date in Sathas is mistakenly given as 7099 [1591]. Here it is corrected 
according to the 1631 edition, p. 602 and the seventeenth-century Russian 
translation, Lebedeva, p. 94. The syntax is somewhat ambiguous: “Kat 
E@Kev 0 Baotheds ... tv MoveuBactac névte TPOTA, KAL REvte Votepa, 
ROTH PLA, POPELATA, GELOvPLEA, eig tov Matpie&pynv ‘Pwosias...” Sathas, 
Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 22. Sathas’ rendition of the text from 
the 1631 edition includes some slight variation in punctuation and the addition 
of the preposition eis. The 1631 version is as follows: “Kai %3axev 6 
Bastheds...eig tov MovenBactac névte THOT, KAI névte Botepa, 
NOTHPLS, POPELATA, GaLODPLA Eig TOV Hatprapynv ‘Pwosias...” That Iov, 
and not only the visiting hierarchs, received gifts from the Tsar on the day of 
lov’s installation as patriarch is indicated by Arsenios in his versified account 
of the creation of the Moscow patriarchate, see “The Toils and Travels,” in 
Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, pp. 51-52. The seventeenth- 
century Russian translation interprets the text as I have done, see Lebedeva, 
Pozdnie grecheskie khroniki, p. 94. 


'2 Perhaps Tpatootatmp should be read Tpwtootpatop, cf. Sathas, 
Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 23. 
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ici : inces to convey 
13 “An official of the [Sultan’s] Palace, often sent to the provinces 
and execute orders,” from the “Glossary” in Halil Inalcik, The Ottoman Em- 
pire. The Classical Age 1300-1600, trans. Norman Itzkowitz and Colin Imber 
(London, 1973; reprinted, 1975), p. 218. 


14 The Greek is unclear here: “OgAwv eic thy npdtnv taELv, KAVGs Titov Eig 


Sbo0 yidddeg @Aovpia.” See Sathas, Biographikon schediasma, Appendix, p. 


20, 


Notes to Appendix 3 


1 henian bishops prepared two versions of the “Articles,” one in 
Sciatica in Latin, sith atehtly varying formulations. This translation is 
based on the Polish text which must have been the original (of all the sages 
only Ipatii knew Latin well) and more directly reflects the attitudes an 
aspirations of the hierarchs. For the two versions, see Documenta Unionis, pp. 
61-75. | 

2 Wooden instrument causing a clacking sound used in Poland (and else- 
where) during the Latin rite Triduum instead of bells when the bells are 
silenced from the “Gloria” of the Mass of the Lord’s Supper on Holy T hursday 
to the “Gloria” during the Easter Vigil Mass; not to be confused with the 
“simandron,” a wooden bell-like instrument used in Eastern monasteries to 
wake the monks and not used during services. 

3 Articles 10, 12, 14, 17-21, 25-29, and 32 were addressed primarily to the 
king and were designated as “Regia,” i.e., “Royal.” They are marked by an 
asterisk. 
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